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OUR DAYS. 


Ir is hardly possible, we conceive, to contemplate the aspect of 
the days in which it is our fortune to live, without being struck b 
their marked and most significant features. That which mainly 
distinguishes them is, it would appear, the restless and penetrating 
spirit of inquiry, at this moment and for some time past, busied 
in decomposing every thing into its first elements, and, as if it 
had never before undergone the process, critically examining its 
fitness for the proposed end; so that we might almost call this the 
‘analytical age,” if the same spirit were not frequently, also, at 
work to arrange and combine in a proportion, and after a model, 
of its own. Many causes have obviously led to this singular 
posture of affairs. 


We are, at present, in the midst of profound peace; and, to a 
considerable extent, of commercial inactivity, following however a 
state of war and enterprise, wherein there was a ‘‘run,” to use a 
familiar term, upon the general mind, for all its attention, stir, 
and energy; and which left it in an attitude of preparation, and 
even of craving, for some species of exertion. Other subjects 
failing, those connected with domestic economy and polity were 
seized upon with avidity; and being at once numerous, intricate, 
and personally interesting, have continued practically to employ a 
great mass of thought, with various result. Again, party spirit 
has disappeared; for this, several reasons may be assigned: men 
had grown weary of its dominion over their tempers, and ashamed 
of allowing its exorbitant dictations to stand as a “great gulf” 
between them and the truth; many of its subjects had also ceased 
to exist; in its progress, however, it had accumulated much 
talent and vigour of action, and prepared itself, though for its own 
purpose, with extensive stores of valuable acquirement. Now 
these, also, stood ready to take up the more peaceful pursuit; 
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398 Our Days. 


these were so many well-appointed auxiliaries for the cultiva- 
tion of the substituted, and more profitable and ‘“ pleasant” 
heritage. But it is obvious that this could not have hap- 
pened without a certain culture, as well as vigour, of mind; with- 
out, indeed, a pretty general diffusion of them. Our institutions 
are for the most part so far public property, and so far, also, 
responsible to public opinion, that they could not at any time be 
considerably changed, or even modified, unless with the concur- 
rent approbation, if not aid, of many tolerably competent abet- 
tors, so competent, that is, from possessing, in addition to 
other requisites, some measure of available information. But 
of that there is, at this period, perhaps, an unprecedented sum 
distributed amongst the English people. To assign the fact 
to any single cause would be idle: it appears, in truth, to be the 
result of many, to which it will be neither uninteresting nor unim- 
portant very briefly to advert by the way. 

A juster sense of the interest of the poor in the word of Gop 
than once prevailed, has, of late years, become very general. It 
has at length grown into a firm and practical conviction amongst 
us, that they ought to possess, and to read, the Scriptures: this 
conviction has arisen partly, there can be little doubt, from that 
preparedness for action, into which, we observed, the general mind 
was brought, upon the country subsiding into an inert state from 
one of great activity. To this point it was, amongst others, 
directed, and no long time would elapse before a truth, so obvious, 
when there was leisure to advert to it, and so indisputable also, 
would be acknowledged. The wealth of the country, at the same 
moment, provided means for acting upon it, giving life and power 
to institutions for circulating the Scriptures and good books, and 
enabling the poor, without inconvenience, to purchase them. 
Sunday and day schools within and without the church, were like- 
wise multiplied and filled. By and by, the power of reading, thus 
acquired, sought for a wider range; the principle of inquiry, once 
excited and rewarded, impelled to further advances; and the con- 
sequences were, the stimulus imparted to the other ranks of 
society; the formation of other establishments, more connected 
with art and general knowledge; and the publication of works 
upon various subjects, brought down to the level of lowly men’s 
capacities; insomuch that, at the present conjuncture, multitudes 
more are imbued with a measure of knowledge than at any former 
period of our history, and are partially employing the faculties thus 
summoned into action, and the information thus mastered, in swell- 
ing, as we said before, the amount of the national scrutiny into 
the state of the national interests. And all this, let it be added 
as a very essential ingredient in the statement, when population 
has enormously increased. 


But such a condition of things can scarcely be recorded with 
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indifference. It is, manifestly, the germ of either extensive good 
or extensive evil; and the considerate and loyal citizen, much more 
the conscientious Christian, will not deem it trouble thrown away, 
to inquire by what means, within his own power, the former may 
be secured, and the latter prevented; for, (most material it is to be 
remembered,) through individual conviction, and individual influ- 
ence, under our own free and mixed government, this must be 
effected to such an extent, indeed, that there is scarcely a man so 
low down in life, as not to be a contributor, more or less positive 
and influential, to the general stock of operative opinion. 


From the long period during which some of our institutions have 
endured in their original dress, it is almost certain that they must 
now need revision; not because they were, at first, defective rela- 
tively to the times or circumstances that produced them, for 
which indeed they, for the most part, appear to have been 
admirably calculated; but because the moral position of a people, 
(especially a speculative, commercial, and free people,) is inces- 
santly undergoing some change, and demanding correlative ac- 
commodations. We are far from meaning that every shade of dit- 
ference in the former is to be followed by a similar difference in the 
latter, for then there would be no permanency of principle to 
direct, no stability of thought to recall, from the vagaries of 
caprice, or passion; no standard to which to refer, for trial and 
correction, the irregularities or absurdities of crude and restless 


speculation. 


But a people’s character and opinions will be observed from 
time to time to undergo marked and decided transitions, which 
will thenceforth continue to distinguish them for a considerable 
period of their history: and, whilst they still harmonize with the 
general principles hitherto maintained, will nevertheless demand 
some modification in practical details. Besides this, there can 
scarcely be an institution of any very general interest, which will 
not be in some points imperfect, if it be uninfluenced by conclu- 
sions resting upon an increased, or larger induction of facts in the 
various departments of inquiry to which it bears relation, Moved 
by such considerations, then, the reflective and sober-minded will 
not ‘at one fell swoop,” decry, as mischievous or foolish, every 
plan of “renovation” (let us call it, rather than “reform, ) at 
the present conjuncture in agitation. The fact will stand up in 
evidence against them, (and because it is a fact, will only extract 
from their opposition material for greater triumph on the contrary 
part,) that some renovation must be more or less generally neces- 
sary. They will rather apply themselves to judge whether, in 
this particular instance, it be requisite, and whether the extent to 
which it is sought be reasonable and safe; and whether, admitting 
it to be both, the moment selected is the proper one for making the 
improvement; and will shape their own practice, and, as far as 
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400 Our Days. 


they can, and as becomes them, endeavour to shape that of others, 
accordingly; above all, bringing the measures proposed to the 
standard of Gop’s word, which does, in fact, contain and pro- 
pound principles for the solution of the questions wherewith 
human affairs are complicated. 


We have formerly adverted to the state of religion amongst us; 
and, especially, to the very inadequate relation borne by the 
provisions of the established church to the wants of the people. 
Let us now turn to certain other circumstances materially influ- 
encing it. Peace, on the one hand; and, on the other, increase of 
population, creating new demands for employment, have greatly 
multiplied the candidates for orders. Probably, also, their num- 
bers have been enlarged by the Curate’s Act, which has materially 
bettered the general condition of the working clergy; and also, 
apparently, by a growing respect on the part of the public for 
that body. Patrons of livings, chiefly the aristocracy of the land, 
with near connections to provide for, have, latterly, bestowed 
them very much for that purpose; whilst curates have been fur- 
nished from almost every class in the enlarging community, except 
the very highest and very lowest. Now a consequence of this, is 
the overstock of the market; for, although no more persons are 
ordained than are reckoned adequate to the offices to be filled 
the fact is, unavoidably, otherwise. Unsettledness of disposition, 
temporary ill health, change of local or personal circumstances 
unfitness or inability for the particular occupation, disagreement 
between parties; these, and many similar circumstances, are per- 
petually making way for new comers, and adding to the ranks of 
the clergy. But unemployed ministers, of whom there must, thus, 
be a large and increasing bulk, cannot but bring some hazard to 
the church. Professional occupation it is, which preserves the 
freshness and integrity of their character. They are apt to acquire 
from inactivity a secular taint, and so to lower the character of 
the establishment itself: yet, in such a posture of things, what an 
almost audible intimation is there of extensive advantage to the 
church; and, through that, to religion itself, if we were but wise 
to avail ourselves of it! An augmentation of our parochial clergy, 
as we have elsewhere said, is not simply desirable, that word is 
poor to express the truth, but positively necessary to the mainte- 
nance of our position, as a national church, and what is of more 
importance to the spiritual instruction of the people. That aug- 
mentation, then, is now offered us, at least as far as the pre- 
paredness of efficient coadjutors can be said to offer it. It is even 
pressed upon us, and that at a moment when it is most wanted, 
and with the peculiar advantage of bringing with it, as now it 
would, pledges of attachment from almost every rank of citizens. 


But, once more,—there never was a period, assuredly, when it 
did not behove the ministers of the Gospel, in preaching, to ‘take 
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heed to the doctrine,” being ‘‘instant, in season and out of season;” 
and, in life and practice, to “follow after righteousness, godliness, 
faith, love, patience, meekness :” just now, the behoof appears to 
be nevertheless peculiarly great; they have larger, and, upon 
the whole, more observant, and even “critical,” flocks than ever: 
nothing, which they do or say, passes unobserved: every fresh 
bible reader is a fresh witness, in a certain sense, to the soundness 
or unsoundness of their sermons, and they have, of course, to be 
on their guard lest the tide of dissent, which is in no small mea- 
sure of our own raising, should be swelled by any fault of com- 
mission or omission in themselves. 

But there is, likewise, another reason for our personal watch- 
fulness, to which we would direct attention somewhat more at 
large; the subject has, indeed, already been taken up by Mr. 
Miter, in a University sermon, since made public, under the appo- 
site title, “‘TrRuTH’s RESTING-PLACE AMID THE STRIFE OF TONGUES.” 
We speak of the vast and various issue of books from the press, 
to meet, often at very low prices, the enlarged appetite of the 
public mind; and which, from its mere bulk, and attractiveness, 
appropriating to itself so great a portion of time and attention, 
cannot but endanger the paramount regard due to the study of 
Christian truth. Mixed up as they are with the habits of the peo- 
ple, and expected to possess our proportionate share in the litera- 
ture of the day, clergymen themselves run some risk of dimi- 
nishing, or adulterating, our biblical and kindred studies, to the 
extent, as Mr. Miller observes, of even departing from the simpli- 
city which is in Christ Jesus.” Hence, therefore, arises, as we 
were just now saying, a necessity of looking well to our ways, and 
emphatically ‘‘taking fast hold” of the words of eternal life ; but 
not hence alone. Our steadiness to the point of duty, our single- 
ness of principle and of action, are of unspeakably greater import- 
ance, under such circumstances, to others; and our deficiency 
must be followed by a proportionate prejudice to them. 

It is admitted, that those most endangered by the press are the 
middling and higher classes: the lower have neither time, nor 
money, to bestow upon multifarious reading ; and it is certain that 
the Bible, where the Bible is read, has for them, in an especial 
degree, its power to supply the place of many books, and, gene- 
rally, to satisfy the full demands of their limited opportunities ; 
although even they are partially exposed to the distractions and 
seductions arising from the unsettled, inquisitive, and speculative 
state of the public mind. But the direction of the religious temper 
itself forms, in these days, a most weighty claim upon the religious 
man’s consistency. It is a period when, in the midst of much 
and flagrant misdoing, spiritual interests expect and have an 
unusual attention. It is a period, therefore, we may be quite 
sure, when they, who are ‘‘of a contrary part,” and such are 
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neither few nor impotent, are on the watch for flaws and failings ; 
and when, if they find them, their rejoicings against us, and their 
confirmation in error, become the more signal, as our pretensions 
are larger, and our building of faith assumes a more striking cha- 
racter, and challenges a more critical survey. 


This feature of the times is also to be looked at in another point 
of view. The religious spirit is not ‘one and undivided,” but mul- 
tifold and diversified, and issuing in practical separations. Now, 
whatever may be averred to the contrary, the front and face of this 
want of unity are startling, even to the most confident faith. A sort 
of indefinite notion attends it, of want of truth; and it is cer- 
tainly morally possible, that disunion should be carried so far as 
mightily to cramp the sphere of Christian faith itself. What, there- 
fore, becomes the sincere believer? Is it not this? To seek for 
a point of probable concord amongst Christians, and having found 
it, then, if possible, to abide by it? And is not this point our Church 
of England? We do not mean that any church will, or can, accord 
with every individual’s entire demands: what institution does? 
what institution, embracing so many subjects of thought, and 
containing such a body of associates, could? But what we do 
mean is this: there is, in our judgment, a token in the very rest- 
lessness of men’s thoughts, paradoxical as it may seem, of a desire 
to discover a common centre of attraction, and to throng around 
it; for it is not a restlessness, accompanied by any observable 
measure of bitterness or strife, but one ‘labouring for peace,” 
though perhaps unconsciously, and uneasy till it be realized. 
And we can discern no where a religious community possessing so 
many elements of conciliation for the spirit of both love and duty, 
as Our Own; nor can divest ourselves of a very strong opinion, that, 
were she only in certain particulars adapted to the exigencies of 
the day, thousands, and tens of thousands, who now unwillingly 
leave the courts of her house, would flock into them as into a 
place of sure refuge. Meantime, upon ourselves, who are already 
of her party, be the burthen of consolidating and maintaining in 
its strength and efficiency, by our consistent, though tolerant, 
firmness in doctrine and in well doing, this “nucleus” for the 
general religious spirit to wind itself round; our integrity, as mem- 
bers of the establishment, concerning not our own individual 
well-being alone, but involving the larger stake of ‘“‘Glory to God 
on high,” and ‘*Good will to men.” 


But we should give but an imperfect sketch of the ‘‘day,”’ 
were we not to advert to the distress now prevalent in certain 
parts of the country; for, first, that distress is creating, or rather 
has created, a spirit of dissatisfaction with our laws, and of cold- 
ness towards our rulers; and, secondly, recklessness of all reli- 
gious restraint is springing out of it. Now disaffection naturally 
selects the “church, as by law established,” for one of the points 
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to be desolated by either hostility or desertion; on this account, 
also, its members are called upon to exhibit her in all her “goodly 
proportions,” and with all her individual and collected worth. 
Symmetry, rule, and order, are amongst her distinguishing cha- 
racteristics: from the way in which they are perceived to reside 
and to operate amongst ourselves, a love for the same qualities 
may possibly extend itself to other parts of the body politic; may, 
at all events, repress or neutralize the growing dislike of them, 
rife amongst the distressed and discontented. 


These, then, appear to us to be the demands principally made 
upon the loyal, reasonable, and conscientious, at the present era ; 
and these the several items of personal conduct, which, with God’s 
blessing, may give the decided preponderance to good, _ 
and religious, in the scale, now appearing to be suspended over 


our heads. 
Ww.V. 





The Boundaries of Ancient Powys appear to have been at one time very 
extensive, if we may judge from the following Englyn: 


TERVYNAU ARGLWYDDIAETH POWYS. 


O Grvn yr Ais, dur-ais a drig, O Gaer 
I Eisteddva Gurig, 

O Garn Gynnull ar Gon 
Hyd y Rhyd Helig ar Wy. 


Literally rendered into English. 
From Cevn yr Ais, and from Chester to Eisteddva Gurig, 


And from Garn Gynnull on the river Conway, to Rhyd Helig on 
the river Wye. 
























































THE BRECONSHIRE MINSTREL-* 


“Come hither to me, thou joyless child! 
The winter has fled, with its howlings wild, 
And spring on the land in its freshness smil’d. 
Pen-y-van, our mountain monarch, is seen 
Dofting the snows for his vest of green, 
Sprinkled with flowers, that warily peep, 

To list if the winds be fast asleep— 

And lifting his crown, to be trick’d anew 

By the buxom sun, in its changeful hue. 
Come hither, my boy!—for not for thee 

The wood-bird has told of these sights of glee. 
The gloom of the winter to thee is no less 
Than summer in light and loveliness; 

And that lamp of the firmament, bright to all, 
Sheds not a beam on thy dark eyeball. 
Come hither to me, thou sightless Boy! 
And let me mourn over thy refted joy. — 





‘I cannot see the good sunbeam; 
But | can feel its glow: 
I cannot gaze on the dark blue stream; 
But I can hear its flow. 


‘I cannot all the colours tell, 
The flowers of June within; 
But I their sweetest breath can smell, 
And touch their downy skin. 


‘Of winged crowds, our glens that throng, 
And pipe away their cares, 
I catch, like you, the morning song, 
And join my own to theirs. 


‘The face I never yet have scann’d 
Of friend or kindred dear; 

But I can press the loving hand, 
And bless the footstep near.’ 


“Nor kinsman hast thou, Blind Boy! nor friend— 
Else why does thy back with its burthen bend? 
Else why are thy temples all wet with the dew? 
And why are thy steps so weary and few?” 





* This was written by a supporter of a very admirable institution in 
Breconshire, for the instruction of poor blind boys upon the harp, and we have 
great pleasure in giving it publicity in our Quarterly, and cannot conceive a 
mode of i “Heaven's attribute” with more utility, than is done by 
the Brecon Minstrelsy Society ; we should be delighted to see their example 
followed in other parts of the Principality; indeed, our chief object in publish- 


ing the poetry, (independent of its beauty,) is under the hope of directing the 
attention of our Welsh public to the subject. 








The Breconshire Minstrel. 


‘The burthen that I bear is one 
Which old Aneirin* bore, 
Who struck the harp in times long gone, 
As it is struck no more! 


‘My harp, the solace of my day,— 
O stranger,—wish it not away! 


‘Helpless and poor I might have pin’d, 
A pensioner on others’ toil, 

A blank amid my sorrowing kind, 
A blight upon the weary soil ; 


‘But thou, my harp, art strength in my hand 
To pay back the love of my mother-land.’ 


** And whence came the dowry? for gold must now 


Be barter’d for all;—and what gold hast thou ?” 


‘It was not lucre, that relieved 
The dark one’s hour of need. 
Of parents and of home bereav’d, 
O, he was poor indeed! 


‘It was not crouching at the door 
Of wealth and high estate: 
Better to sail for the foreign shore 
Than tempt the beggar’s fate. 


‘But it was mercy, frank and free, 
Unpurchas’d and unsought: 

But it was friendship—e’en to me,— 
That this good ransom brought. 


‘Where Aberhonddu’s shadow sleeps 
On Usk’s old bardic tide, 

And still its crested castle keeps 
Watch, in its mould’ring pride, 


‘The Cymro and the Saxon met: 
Not, as in times of old, 

Of wrath the thirsty edge to whet; 
Not chiefs and foemen bold: 


‘ Not with their hosts of mailed men 
To pour the crimson flood, 

And taint the mountain, stream, and glen, 
With Brychan’s dearest blood : 


‘Not that the cottage hearth should shriek 
For many a master—dead ; 

Nor orphan hearts with wo to break, 
Nor drench the widow’d bed: 


‘Not to accurse the barren land 
With thistle and with thorn, 

Where grass should fill the mowers’ hand, 
And fields be white with corn ;— 











* Aneurin. 
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The Breconshire Minstrel. 


‘But peacefully they came, to bear 
“(Good tidings” to the ear of care; 
But bounteously, with “wine and oil,” 
To heal the bruis’d, and cheer his toil: 
Samaritans, like him of old 
Whose mercy age to age hath told, 
And age to age shall tell again, 
Whilst man shall live, and earth remain: 


‘From them this harp I bear,—and day by day 
It swells, for them, a Blind Boy’s grateful lay.’ 


“But yet thou bearest, boy! thy heavy load; 
And yet the winds are keen, and dark the road; 
And many a ribald urchin, and rude maid, 
Shall track thy feet, and taunt thee with thy trade.” 


‘Nay, then, my harp! if none might be 
More sorely burthen’d than with thee, 
Mine own familiar friend and stay ! 
Unburthen’d were man’s trial-day. 
Keen are the winds; but keener far 
The edge of many a rich man’s care : 
Or dark the road; but darker still 
That downward road—of wilful ill: 

And what can gibing youths or maidens say, 

But that a minstrel takes his quiet way ! 

But gibe they will not: through the world the blind, 

Girt with his harp, has words and welcome kind ; 

From Conway to the Severn’s briny tide, 

Young, old, and middle-aged will comfort, guard, and guide. 
But listen, stranger! listen whilst I tell 

What charms upon my harpstrings dwell. 

The Telyn,* full many an age hath fled, 

And many a Christian been swept to the dead, 

And many a change the wide world known, 

Since that was first heard for my country’s own. 

"Twas then that the bard and the minstrel gave 

Their meed of renown to the good and the brave: 

And then that Deheubarth’s welfare hung 

On the solemn verse, and the gifted tongue: 

And then that the stranger nations bore 

Our virtues to graft on the Southron shore: 

And shall I not, while I touch the strings, 

Muse on these long departed things? 

Muse, though a dark and a lowly one, 

On the men that are dead, and the deeds that were done? 
Quenched is my outward orb of sight; 

But within, oh, within! there is cloudless Jight. 

I gaze, when I list, on the hallowed ground, 
And the white haired circle standing seund : 
































The Breconshire Minstrel. 


I hear, when I list, the stern decree, 

Which gives to the land its destiny: 

And lift up my voice, and mingle the chords 

For the scourge of their foes, and the mountain lords. 
Aye! bright was the land, and famous were they, 
That wielded its harp in that bright day: 

And I, when I think of their deeds, though fain 

To summon from mine a less noble strain, 

Resolve that the trust, in my hands, shall be 

No blot on the pride of minstrelsy.’ 


“Still, still, thou art dark: 


“Lo! the sun to his rest 
Hath sunk, and his glories all crimson’d the west ; 
And the moon, like a bride, in her vesture of white, 
Over tall Pen-y-van sheds her silvery light ; 


And the stars in their thousands are glittering their praise 


To Him that hath poised, and illumines their rays; 
And the throne of old Arthur that chief of the dead, 

Is baffling the clouds which would muffle its head. 

All this is my birthright; but what canst thou see? 

Sun, moon, stars, and mountains, are all dark to thee!” 


‘Yes, they are dark! but God hath sent 
No niggard recompense: 
Thou hast that sight of the firmament, 
And I another sense ; 
Another sense I hold from him, 
Keen as that seeing sense is dim. 


‘Hark! hark! I hear the drowsy bell 
Bidding the parting day farewell ; 
[ hear the hunted game bird sing, 
To gather the brood beneath her wing ; 
The beetle wind his jocund horn; 
And her that complains from the aged thorn ; 
The cricket, which chirps to its tiny mate; 
And the waters that glide in their silvery state. 
I hear the chant of the evening breeze ; 
And the dirges that Wate through the whispering trees. 
Thou dost not hear them! listen once again, 
And mourn no longer for the Blind Boy’s pain. 
The chords of the stricken harp to thee 
Their tides of sweetness fling ; 
But the chords have their double sweetness for me,— 
For me, though an “outcast thing.” _ 
Yea, many a tone, for thy dull ear too fine, 
Thrills, with unearthly melody, in mine.’ 


“Heaven speed thee, boy! I will no more 

Thy lot deplore: An seats 
God tempers to the lamb the winter's wind ; 4 
And thou art blest as J, though poor and blind. 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. EDWARD DAVIES. 


In contemplating the lives of literary characters, all persons of 
any observation must have noticed that a progress in literature 
does not always depend on the advantages of education; and that 
many who, from their infancy, have besa duly instructed in the 
rudiments of learning, and received tuition from diligent and well- 
qualified teachers, attain but a moderate proficiency; while others 
who have had butscanty instruction, and humble means of acquiring 
knowledge, arrive at an eminence which attracts notice and con- 
fers distinction. And in applying this observation to the learned 
author of the ‘Celtic Researches,” although he was not alto- 
gether a self-taught scholar, and had received what advantages of 
siuention the sequestered district of his nativity could supply; } yet 
these, when compared, in their utmost extent, with the figure 
which he ultimately made in the literary world, and especially 
when it is considered what difficulties and ‘discouragements he had 
to contend with in his progress, seem so inadequate to attain 
much eminence, as to occasion surprise, and to cause his extensive 
acquirements to be contemplated with admiration. 


The subject of our memoir was born on the 7th of June, 1756; 
the place of his nativity was a farm-house, called Hendre- Einion, 
about three miles eastward from Buallt, in the parish of Llanvareth, 
in the county of Radnor. He was the eldest son of Edward 
Davies, by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Owens, of 
Ty ‘nyllidiad, in the adjoining parish of Llansanfraid. His 
father was a farmer, and occupied the estate, of which his elder 
brother was proprietor. His ancestors were respectable, consisting 
of the yeomanry, or middle class of the district, where they had 
resided for some centuries; and at the time of his birth, several 
branches of his family were proprietors of as many as twenty 
farms in the neighbourhood. Of his ancestors he had, in his 
youth, seen a long pedigree, of which, however, proper care was 
not taken, for on inquiring for it in advanced life, he was informed, 
to his no small regret, that it was lost.* 


* His grandfather's name was Teague Davies, who, besides his father, had 
an elder son, named Richard, and also a son, Henry, and a daughter, Beatrice, 
who married John Davies. His uncle, Richard, inherited his father’s farm 
of Hendre-Einion. His uncle, Henry, had several children, one of whom, 
James, settled at Hay, Breconshire, and was father to the Rev. ii aned 
Lutwych Davies, incumbent of Hendre church, in the county of Hereford. 
Our author had a younger brother, named John, a farmer, who lives at 
Rhisgog, in the parish of Aberedw, in the county of Radnor, and has two 
children: Thomas Morris Davies, of Kenchester court, Herefordshire; and 
oe - married Mr. James Evans, and resides at Bullingham, nea 
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He received the first rudiments of education from his mother, 
who taught him to read; and it was observed that at this time, and 
subsequently, during his childhood, he had so great an aversion to 
books, that his instructors had no small trouble in obliging him to 
attend to them: a singular circumstance when compared with his 
insatiable love for reading, and devotedness to literature in after- 
life. 


At the age of six years he met with an accident which near! 
deprived him of sight, and caused the commencement of a defect 
therein, wherewith he was afflicted throughout life, and which, in 
old age, terminated in blindness. An orchard near the house 
where he resided, having been occasionally robbed of its fruit, a 
gun was kept loaded, to frighten the thieves. On a Sunday, 
when the elder branches of the family were gone to church, 
and only he and another child left at home, his little compa- 
nion and himself were desirous to make the gun explode, to amuse 
themselves with the noise; but meeting with some difficulty, 
a live coal was fetched from the hearth to enable them to obtain 
their purpose; with this, however, not succeeding so soon as he 
wished, in consequence of the gun having been kept in a damp 
place, he thought proper, child as he was, ‘to blow the coal over 
the priming pan, which, at length, had the effect that was desired, 
but the flash of the priming ‘gunpowder so far injured his eyes, 
that it was some time before he recovered his sight. 


When nine vears of age, he was removed, for tuition, from his 
paternal roof; ‘and Mr. Thomas Bowen, of Bwlch, Llansanfraid, 
was his first schoolmaster, by whom he was instructed i in writing, 
arithmetic, and English grammar. At the age of ten, his edu- 
cation was interrupted by his having the measles, which affected 
his eyes, already injured by the before- mentioned accident, to that 
degree, that he never had subsequently perfect sight. W hen he 
returned to school, he hardly knew his own books, and the letters 
therein seemed distorted, and very different to what they used to 


appear. 

At the age of twelve, he went to school at the Rev. Evan 
Meredith’s, ‘curate of the parish, with whom he commenced reading 
the Classics, and proceeded as far as Pheedrus’ Fables. His not 
having begun classical literature sooner, was a circumstance which 
he subsequently greatly deplored. The favorable progress, how- 
ever, which he then made in learning, and his growing fondness 
for books, were such as to induce his parents to design him for 
holy orders. His education was, notwithstanding, much inter- 
rupted by change of scho olmasters; and he went for instruction, 
in succession, to the Rev. Rees Mark, of Bwlch, and to the Rev. 
Evan W iiitems. of Crickadarn, with the latter of whom he pro- 


ceeded to read Virgil and the Greek Testament. 
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Although born in Wales, yet it was in that part of the Princi- 
pality where the English language was spoken as well as the 
Welsh, and the service of the church was altogether in English, 
except, occasionally, a lesson would be read out of the Welsh 
Bible. As a knowledge of the Welsh language was considered 
by his parents to be injurious to their children in preventing their 
acquiring English, they were forbidden to learn it. However, 
notwithstanding the discouragement shewn to his acquiring Welsh, 
he gained some knowledge of it by attending to the conversations 
of his parents and their acquaintance, and from reading the 
Welsh Bible, and other books which belonged to his father. 


In 1772, when sixteen years of age, he commenced writing 
hymns; and the collection, which, however, was never published, 
in 1775 amounted to fifty-six. These compositions, although not 
possessing much poetical merit, evince the early piety of the 
author. In 1773, he wrote a Welsh hymn, which shews that even 
then he was not inattentive to the literature of his country, 
although he had been discouraged from learning its language. 


In 1774, he was removed from his paternal residence to the Col- 
lege Grammar School, at Brecknock, over which the Rev. David 
Griffith so respectably presided. One of his schoolfellows at this 
seminary was Mr. Theophilus Jones, who was subsequently the 
historian of Brecknockshire, with whom he contracted an intimacy, 
which continued for a great many years, and closed only with the 
death of Mr. Jones, in 1812. The second volume of the History 
of Brecknockshire was dedicated to him, wherein Mr. Jones styles 
him ‘the associate of his youth, the kind correspondent, and 
assistant in his literary pursuits, and the sincere friend in mature 
age.” 


When he had remained at Brecknock school for a twelvemonth, 
his parents considered that he had acquired a proficiency in 
learning sufficient to enable him to obtain holy orders; and, like 
many other persons similarly situated in the Principality, deeming 
that his continuance at school for a longer period would be in- 
curring unnecessary expense, resolved that he should leave, and 
get his own maintenance by the teaching of others. Accordingly, 
although conscious of his deficiency, and desirous of remaining to 
obtain further improvement, he was obliged to comply with the 
wishes of his parents, and opened a school at Hay, in 1775. 


While at this place he had the good fortune to board with the 
Rev. Richard Lloyd, who was a well-informed man, and a good 
scholar ; and, although blind, communicated instruction to several 
private pupils. From the instruction which Mr. Davies received 
from this gentleman, he gained great benetit, and he acknowledged 
that he reaped more improvement from him than from all his other 
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teachers.“ He kept school for a twelvemonth at the Methodists’ 
chapel, and in January 1777, he was, on the resignation of the 
Rev. John Thomas, elected by the committee of almoners in 
Christ’s Hospital, London, master of the Free Grammar School at 
Hay, founded by William Pennoyer, esq. Although his parents 
had a high opinion of his learning when he left Brecknock 
school, his friend, and late schoolfellow, Mr. Theophilus Jones, 
was so sensible of his deficiency in classical literature, that he 
wrote to him after he removed to Hay, expressing his apprehen- 
sion that he was not sufficiently versed in Greek and Latin to 
qualify him for the requisite examination previous to obtaining 
holy orders. In his preparation, however, for the sacred office, 
classical literature received a due share of his attention, and, in 
1779, he was ordained deacon for the curacy of Baiton, in the 
county of Hereford. At this time his eyesight was so defective, 
that his friend and correspondent, Mr. Jones, alluding thereto, 
and to his amusing himself with writing verses, jocularly calls him 
‘the one-eyed poet.” 


In 1780 he had made so great a progress in acquiring a 
knowledge of the French language, as to read with pleasure the 
works of the French dramatic writers, Moli¢re, Racine, and 
Corneille; and in the following year, he was himself engaged in 
dramatic composition, and wrote a tragedy, in five acts, which he 
entitled ‘* Owen, or the Fatal Clemency,” and also a comedy in 
five acts, entitled “‘ The Gold Mine,” and a great part of another, 
which he called ‘‘ The Guardian.”’ For the nomination entitling 
him to be a candidate for holy orders, he served the church of 
Bacton, and also the churches of St. Margaret’s, and Turnaston, 
for a year, without any stipend. Half a year subsequently he 
engaged the curacies of Dorston and Peterchurch, instead of those 
of Bacton and St. Margaret’s, which, with Turnaston, he conti- 
nued to serve to the end of 1782. At this time, during the 
summer months, when there was evening service at Dorston and 
Peterchurch, he performed divine service five times, and preached 
thrice every Sunday; and reckoning the distance from church to 
church, and in going from and returning to Hay, he travelled 
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* Mr. Lloyd, and himself, with an acquaintance named Williams, amused 
themselves with writing verses; a circumstance which produced the follow- 
ing humorous parody from Mr. Lloyd. 


The puny bards of these degenerate times, 

ilave neither wit, good reason, nor good rhymes ; 
Three poets rare the present age have blest, 
Williams, Lloyd, and Davies, much the best ; 
The first the bathos has exactly hit, 

The second rhymes without one grain of wit, 
The third some praise for harmony may boast. 
But, read the three, you'll find your labour lost. 
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upwards of thirty miles; for the performance of all which, his 
stipend was only £30 a year. It is not improbable that this 
extraordinary exertion on Sundays, combined with the laborious 
daily duty of his school, and his very close attention to his literary 
pursuits out of school hours, were more than his constitution could 
well bear, and imperceptibly laid the foundation of the long- 
continued indisposition with which he was afflicted in after-life. 


As, therefore, his employment was very laborious, and his 
receipts inadequate to his exertions, he was desirous of removing 
to some more eligible situation, and accordingly, when a school- 
master was advertised for to undertake the duties of the endowed 
grammar school of Chipping Sodbury, Gloucestershire, he made 
an application for the office, and, although there were as many as 
fourteen other candidates, such was the opinion which the electors 
had of his character and abilities, that he succeeded in obtaining 
the appointment. Having removed from Hay, he commenced his 
school duties at Chipping Sodbury, and served the curacy of the 
parish for a few months, and then became the lecturer, which 
office, and also the neighbouring curacy of Great Badminston, he 
continued to serve, in addition to his school, for sixteen years, 
from 1783 to 1799. In 1783 he married Margaret Smith, of 
Whittington, Gloucestershire, and his matrimonial connexion 
enabled him to accommodate several of his pupils with boarding. 
Soon after his removal to Chipping Sodbury, he was introduced to 
several gentlemen, who had become sensible of his literary merit. 
Among these was the Rev. Richard Graves, author of the 
‘« Spiritual Quixote,” who, on being informed of the nature of his 
literary pursuits, encouraged him to proceed with his studies, and 
became his correspondent. 


In 1784 he commenced authorship, and the first work which he 
published was entitled ‘“‘ Aphtharte, the Genius of Britain,” a 
poem written in the taste of the sixteenth century. The name first 
given to it was ‘‘ Britannia,” which was changed to please an 
acquaintance. It is stated, in the preface, or advertisement, that 
the poem was written, by way of exercise, ten years previously to 
publication, which was the period of his being at Brecknock 
school, and when he was eighteen years of age: he likewise men- 
tions that he had fixed his epoch at the coronation of his Majesty 
George III., that he might have an opportunity of alluding to the 
occurrences of his reign, as to future events, in imitation of the 
ancient epic poets, who have, in like manner, introduced patriotic 
episodes into their compositions. Previously to publication he 
consulted the Rev. Mr. Graves, who gave it as his opinion, ‘‘ that 
the poem discovered no common share of genius, extensive 
reading, a command of poetical language, and abounded with 
many poetical beauties, especially towards the conclusion.” In 
1788 our author availed himself of the friendly offices of Mr. 
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Graves, to endeavour to procure the representation of his tragedy, 
called ‘“‘Owen,” in the Bath theatre, in order to get it into notice, 
who, however, to his regret, did not succeed in his application, 
the managers stating, in their answer, that it was not adapted for 
the stage, although they considered it to be very well written. 


Our author having, as before mentioned, made some progress 
in acquiring a knowledge of the Welsh language in his youth, 
a predilection for it continued to more advanced age, and 
while at Hay, and Chipping Sodbury, he frequently read 
Welsh books. When, therefore, the inhabitants of the latter 
place taunted him, saying that the Welsh was a barren jargon, his 
patriotism was roused in defence of the ancient language of his 
native country, and he was induced to pay to it more particular 
attention than before. To enable him to be better informed of 
the excellency of the language, the merits of which had been 
called in question, he went several times to Bristol, which was 
near, to buy books. In one of these journeys he accidentally met 
with Lloyd’s Archeology, of which he had not previously any 
information, but with which he was most highly delighted, as it 
was such a book as he particularly wanted, and which induced 
him to commence studying the Irish language. These particulars 
are the more worthy of notice, as they laid the foundation for his 
future eminence in Celtic literature. However, although, by dint 
of unwearied application and the information afforded him b 
books, he was enabled to acquire a profound knowledge of the 
Welsh language, yet, in consequence of his not having long 
resided where it was currently spoken, he was never able to con- 
verse in it with fluency. 

In the course of this year our author published his second work, 
which was entitled, “‘ Vacunalia, consisting of Essays in Verse, 
on various Subjects, with some Translations.” Many of the pieces 
were written as far back as 1773 and 1774. In writing two of 
them, “‘ Owen,” and ‘‘ the Jail,” the author assumed the cha- 
racter of a Welsh minstrel; and the last in the collection is a 
translation into English verse of the first book of the Temcura of 
Ossian. He proceeded to translate several of the books of the 
Temora, in like manner, but they were never printed. With 
respect to the antiquity of the poems of Ossian, he ‘says, in his 
preface, that ‘it was an idea that no one would willingly give up 
till compelled to sacrifice it at the shrine of truth ;” and further 
states that “to whatever period they are to be assigned, they 
present a lively and authentic picture of society in ~ i 
describe, and, if not the composition of a princely barc » and dis- 
tinguished hero in the wars of Erin, must be considered as the 
eflect of the most accurate researches into the old Caledonian 
history and manners, embellished with an elegant and wenger yet 
chaste, imagination, and upon the whole, a very happy effort of 
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superior genius;” from which may be inferred that our author, 
although he had his doubts respecting the antiquity of the poems, 
yet, on account of their great merit,was disposed to give them credit, 
until conviction of their want of authenticity would compel him to 
believe the contrary, which is curious, when compared with the 
sentiments which, on a closer examination, he subsequently 
formed and published on the subject. 


In 1789, when he was pursuing his Celtic studies with diligence 
and success, they were grievously interrupted by the double mis- 
fortune of losing a considerable sum of money, which he had lent 
and could not get repaid, and of being unable to procure remune- 
ration for the board and tuition of some pupils, from the West 
Indies, whom he had instructed. This was a dreadful shock to 
him, as it compelled him to sell many of the scarce books which 
had occasioned him so much trouble to procure, and from which 
he had, in the perusal, reaped so much pleasure and information. 
A kind and considerate friend, commiserating his situation, be- 
nevolently offered to lend him what money he might be in want of; 
yet the possibility that it might never be in his power to repay 
him, and his strict regard to honest principles, induced him to 
decline the friendly proposal. Succeeding times were, however, 
more prosperous, and he was able to repurchase his books; his 
Celtic studies were again vigorously pursued, and he committed 
to paper the ideas which occurred to him in his progress, but, in 
the first instance, on mere scraps, without any intention of pub- 
lication. 

Having observed that Mr. William Owen, who subsequently 
published the Welsh-English Dictionary, and who is since called 
Dr. Owen Pughe, had published, in 1790, several interesting arti- 
cles relating to the Welsh language, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
he was desirous to become his correspondent; and, accordingly, 
in 1792, introduced himself to him by letter; wherein, after ex- 
pressing a hope that Mr. Owen would publish a complete edition 
of the ancient British bards, of what is called the sixth century, 
with an English version, he said, “If any such thing is seriously 
intended by you, or any of your friends, I shall esteem myself 
happy in contributing my feeble aid to render the design perfect. 
it is probable that I have been too sanguine in my hopes, and 
that such an undertaking seems too arduous to my native coun- 
trymen: should this be the case, I still consider these authors 
are too important to be any longer unknown; and, such is the 
confidence of inexperience, I am not convinced by Mr. Evans’s* 
arguments, that they are inexplicable. I have taken some pains 
to cultivate an acquaintance with the different Celtic dialects, and 
to be informed of the ancient state of Britain, and I am per- 
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Rev, Evan Evans, author ot Dissertatio de Bardis. 
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suaded more light may be thrown upon the Lloegrian bards than 
they have hitherto received, and that they may be exhibited in a 
point of view more important to the antiquities and early history 
of the island, than either Welshmen or Englishmen seem, as yet, 
to have suspected. It is my determination, either as a private ad- 
venture or as an assistant, to attempt something for the elucida- 
tion of our ancient bards.’’ To this communication Mr. Owen 
wrote in answer,—‘‘I heard the first account of your plan from Mr. 
Edward Williams,* and it afforded me great pleasure to find you 
in addition to the short list of those who have any inclination to 
study the venerable remains of the works of the ancient bards, as 
itis very discouraging to find one’s self almost alone in the pursuit; 
it will, therefore, be my wish to communicate every thing in my 
power that may be of use to your present or future purpose. I 
understand that your plan is a regular history of the bards; it is 
a most curious subject.” 


In the course of the same year, our author transcribed ancient 
Welsh poetry extensively, and wrote out a folio book of 745 
pages, which contained, 1, The works of the earlier Welsh bards, 
from the ms. book of Mr. William Owen. 2, The Works of the 
Bards of the Welsh Princes, from the ms. books of Mr. Owen and 
the Rev. John Walters: Mr. Walters’ book had been transcribed 
from the ms. collection of the Rev. John Davies, of Mallwyd, 
author of the Welsh-Latin Dictionary, published in 1632. The 
editors of the “Archeology of Wales,” published in 1801, had 
the use of the transcript of our author; and the poems, with the 
letters O. L. E. D. (O Lyfr Edward Davies), prefixed to them, 
which are numerous, were printed therefrom. This ms. copy 1s 
referred to in the “‘ Mythology of the British Druids,” page 3.+ 
Our author considered the poems of the Cynfeirdd, or earlier 
Welsh poets, some genuine, some forged, some interpolated, and 
some so badly preserved, as not to be intelligible. He was of 
opinion that the Gododin was not one poem. 


In 1793, he completed his translation of the obscure ancient 
British poem, entitled Arymes Prydain Fawr, (the Armed Con- 
federacy of Great Britain ;) a composition in the obsolete dialect 
of the Britons, who dwelt, in the seventh century, about the wall 
of Severus, which was as literal as the genius of the English lan- 
guage would admit of; accompanied with Notes, explaining par- 
ticulars relating to the persons and places mentioned by the British 
bards.” Our author considered this poem to have been originally 
written about 630, with the design of arousing the patriotism of 
the North Britons, at a moment when a combined host of all the 
Celtic tribes advancing, under the conduct of Cadwallon and 


* Of Flimston, Glamorganshire, usually styled Tolo Morganwg. 
| It is at present (1831) in the possession of the Rev. W. J. Rees, Cascop, 
Radnorshire. 
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his lieutenant, Cadwalader, (the Cadwallo of Bede,) to encourage 
them in resisting oppression, in asserting their national indepen- 
dence, and in shaking off the yoke of the invaders. The poem 
has been attributed to Taliesin, but was considered by our author 
to have been written by Golyddan, the bard of C adwalader. It 
consists of 199 lines, 132 of which appeared, with the author’s 
translation, in the second volume of the Cambrian Register, 
published in 1799, where it is stated that it was to be continued. 
but no continuation appears in the third and last volume of the 
same work. 


Of this performance, the Rev. Mr. Walters, in a letter, wrote, 
‘‘] have read your translation with much pleasure, and thank you 
for the communication. I admire the indefatigable industry of 
your researches, and the judiciousness of your conjectures. The 
species of writing, whose characteristic 1s obscurity, the antiquity 
of the language, and the inaccuracy of the transcribers, all con- 
tribute to the difficulty of tracing out the meaning, and investi- 
gating the sense of the bard. All these things considered, you 
have done wonders, and far exceeded my expectations. 1 hope 
you will publish it, and thereby merit the thanks of every admirer 
of the ancient language, and the ancient history of Britain.” 
Respecting the same translation, Mr. William Owen wrote, “It 
appears tome, that you have succeeded extremely well in convey- 
ing the literal sense of the poem into English. There are several 
passages in it somewhat obscure, but, upon the whole, your illus- 
trations are very satisfactory. I hope you will persevere, and 
translate and explain a creat many more of the old poems, as you 
have shewn yourself such a master of the subject as cannot ‘fail 
of procuring you a very flattering opinion from the learned world. 
| have blamed Evan Evans for his hasty note upon Ossian, in his 
Dissertatio de Bardis, wherein he asserts that our old poetry is 
so unintelligible as to present insurmountable difficulties to be 
explained. To support his remarks, he makes himself the only 
one capable of translating any of those old poems, from his 
having studied the language for twenty years. He has also se- 
lected some of the most easy pieces; and these he has rendered 
altogether very loosely and unsatisfactorily, often leaving passages, 
(very easy ones ,.) untranslated, being too difficult. His book shews 
that he had formed pretensions which ought not to be granted, 
and which you have proved by your present work; it being, in 
every respect, a more arduous task than any which he took in 
hand.’ 


In 1795, our author exhibited his powers in a new line of litera- 
ture, and evinced the versatility of his genius; this was by pub- 
lishing a fictitious tale, with the title of “Eliza Powell, or Trials 
of Sensibility.” This work was a novel, founded on fact, in two 
volumes; and its more particular object was to caution young per- 
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sons against forming attachments, without the knowledge of their 
parents, and a reasonable hope of an union, by marriage, which 
would produce happiness. When his friend, the Rev. Mr. Graves, 
had been unsuccessful in procuring the representation of his tra- 
gedy on the stage, he wrote to him, ‘‘ You write elegant prose, I 
would advise you, if you want to get money rather than fame to 
turn your hand to novels.” And agreeably to Mr. Graves’s opinion, 
he received for this performance twenty guineas, the only direct 
sum he ever received for any of his literary works. This work was 
written during one school vacation. 

About 1796, he wrote a work entitled, “Specimens of an Eng- 
lish metrical Translation of the Poems of the more ancient Welsh 
Bards, and of Dafydd ab Gwilym, who lived in the fourteenth cen- 
tury,” with an Introduction on Welsh literature, addressed to the 
Gwyneddigion Society in London. Of this work, Mr. Edward 
Williams, who had seen the manuscript, wrote in a letter to Mr. 
Meyler, bookseller, at Bath, ‘‘] was highly pleased with Mr. 
Davies’s manuscript. His observations on our historians and 
bards are, in my humble opinion, just: the paraphrastical trans- 
lations of Taliesin, &c., are much in the spirit of the originals, and 
far more poetical: his translations of Dafydd ab Gwilym are 
true too, without being slaves to the originals; this is what they 
ought to be, in my opinion; they are by far the best attempt that 
has yet appeared, to put our old licentious bard into an English 
dress.” The poems translated were thirteen in number, twelve 
whereof were published in 1818, in the third volume of the Cam- 
brian Register, occupying from page 417 to 468; four of the pieces 
are from the earlier Welsh bards, and the remaining nine from 
Dafydd ab Gwilym. In the Introduction, which was never pub- 
lished, our author evinced great anxiety for promoting Welsh 
literature, as appears from the following extract from a letter: 
“<1 would recommend that a subscription be opened by all patriotic 
Welshmen who would wish to favor the cause, in order to enable 
some competent persons to procure copies of the works of the 
oldest and best Welsh bards, to render the text as perfect as pos- 
sible from a diligent collation of all the Welsh manuscripts that 
can be found, marking at the same time all the various readings 
of weight; that a sufficient number of copies of them be printed in 
their original orthography, with a literal version in Latin, or 
English; that they be accompanied with fac-similes from the 
oldest copies, and with essays to ascertain all that can be collected 
concerning the age of their authors, and the circumstances of their 
preservation, together with the best notes which the light of 
history, divested of unfounded national partiality, will afford, to 
elucidate dark passages, and particularly to identify the names of 
persons and places mentioned in them.” 

In 1797, he gave an unfavorable account of the state of his 
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health, and this year seems to have been the commencemeat of a pe- 
riod of suffering, which continued more or less throughout his life, and 
from thenceforward he was scarcely ever free from indisposition. 
In the course of the year, Mr. Chalmers, who was engaged in 
writing his ‘‘ Caledonia,” leoulial to our author, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. William Owen, for translations and explanations 
of the names of the hills, rivers, and valleys in Scotland, as one of 
the auxiliary proofs meant to be brought forward, to shew that 
originally the whole island was inhabited by a people speaking 
the s same language; and several letters were, in that and the fol- 
lowing year, written by him, which communicated much informa- 
tion to Mr. Chalmers on the subject. The assistance, however, 
which he afforded on this occasion, was the means of his increas- 
ing his proficiency in Celtic biterature. for in a letter written to 
Mr. Owen in 1798, he said, ‘‘The inquiry into the names of the 
Scottish mountains, has afforded me an occasion of diving deeper 
into the Gaelic language, which I consider as highly important to’ 
the study of every dialect of the Celtic, and to philology in 
general.” Mr. Owen’s reply to him contains the following pas- 
sage: ‘‘] have seen your great investigation concerning the alpha- 
bet, and the elements of the ancient language, which you sent to 
Mr. Chalmers; 1 am delighted with the depth of your researches, 
and the correctness of most of the topics detailed therein. Last 
Saturday, Mr. Chalmers transmitted to me a second subject from 
your pen, equally curious with the first, or I think moreso. If the 
principles contained in this should be fully substantiated, the 
arguments which you deduce are most satisfactory and interesting.” 


In the early part of 1799, his health became seriously affected 
with nervous disorders, and being apprehensive that his defect of 
sight would shortly terminate in blindness, he was very anxious to 
procure preferme nt in the church, to afford him a maintenance, 
should his increasing infirmities disable him from performing his 
clerical duties. Accordingly, he complained of his apprehensions 
to his old friend, Mr. Theophilus Jones, who lost no time in 
making application in his behalf to the Bishops of Gloucester and 
St. David's, but without success. Mr. Jones also interested 
George Hardinge, esq. chief justice on the Brecon circuit, in his 
favor, who proposed opening a public subscription for his relief, 
which was not assented to by Mr. Jones. When our author’s 
spirits were much depressed by ill health and disappointment, 
Mr. Jones, to cheer him, wrote jocularly, “Live a little, comfort 
a little, cheer thyself a little « : thy conceit is nearer death than thy 
powers. For my sake, be comfortable. hold death awhile at thy 
arm’s end.” Having, for some time, found that the labours of his 
school injured his health, and interfered with his literary pursuits, 
he resolved to remove from C hipping Sodbury when a favorable 
Opportunity offered. Accordingly, he applied for the curacy of 
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Olveston, also in the county of Gloucester, on its becoming vacant, 
to which he succeeded in 1799, and had, in consequence, more 
leisure to pursue his favorite studies. 

In 1801, he wrote a letter to his friend Mr. Theophilus Jones, 
wherein he intimated his intention of publishing a work on Celtic 
literature, from the several scraps of paper on which he had, from 
time to time, written his ideas on the subject. And in the month 
of September, in the same year, the prospectus of the Celtic 
Researches was published; wherein it was stated that the work 
should contain, ‘‘ First, an Essay on the first introduction of the 
art of writing into the west of Europe, more especially mto the 
British islands. Of the various devices employed by the primitive 
inhabitants of this country, for the purpose of preserving and 
communicating their thoughts. Second, On the nature and 
origin of the Celtic dialects, their fundamental principles deve- 
loped, and compared with radical terms of the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin languages. To which inquiry was to be prefixed an 
introductory discourse, containing a general view of the state of 
knowledge and opinion, and of the various attainments of hu- 
man invention, when the Most High divided to nations their in- 
heritance.”” Mr. Jones, on being informed of our author’s inten- 
tion to publish the work, lost no time in communicating the con. 
tents of the letter to Mr. Justice Hardinge, conceiving that the 
information would be interesting to one of his literary turn of 
mind. Mr. Hardinge, on the subject being introduced to his 
notice, interested himself very warmly in behalf of our author, 
encouraged him to proceed with his design, and supplied him with 
books, in order the better to accomplish it. He also entered into 
a correspondence with him, inquiring into the nature of his views, 
and communicating information, when he thought he might afford 
him assistance. He likewise gave him very important aid, by 
zealously promoting subscriptions for the work; to eflect which, he 
caused as many as fifteen letters that he had received from him to 
be printed, in order to give those persons, to whom he made ap- 
plication, some idea of the contents of the proposed work. As 
these letters were written with great ability, Mr. Hardinge, in 
some of his communications, alluded to them as follows: “I am 
as much astonished at the charm of your style, and the elegance 
of your mind, as my lord of Chichester is; it has convinced me 
that a polished manner is the gift of nature. The desultory cha- 
racter of these letters, constitutes one of their beauties, because 
it gives them a character of perspicuity and ease, without preju- 
dice to their force and weight. The personalities are not injurious 
to one human creature, and are of infinite honour to yourself; 
they are good-natured and playful, as well as manly and liberal. 


I shall continue to offend you by conferring honour, as well as 
pleasure on myself, in the service of a man who deserves to be 
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elevated above any power of mine to befriend him. I adopt Mr. 
Percival’s expression, ‘and it is with respect that I admire and 
esteem the curate of a certain village.’’’* As our author griey- 
ously complained that his health was much impaired, and that 
he suffered great pain, and had severe headaches, Mr. Hardinge 
requested Dr. Moncriffe to visit him, who, in reporting his case, 
assured Mr. Hardinge that, except the defect of sight, which he 
did not think likely to become worse, unless his application to 
business should be too intense, he apprehended no danger what- 
ever from his other complaints, which, he said, were nervous, and 
might be easily removed. 





Through the exertions of Mr. Hardinge, our author received, on 
account of his forthcoming work, two donations of ten guineas 
each, from the society of Literary Funds, pure gifts, without one 
dissentient voice; and he also received a donation of ten guineas 
from her majesty, Queen Charlotte, through her deputy treasurer, 
Thomas J. Matthias, esq. author of the “‘ Pursuits of Literature,” 
for which he was to transmit only one copy of the work. The 
same gentleman was likewise the medium through which permis- 
sion was obtained from the king, that the work should be dedi- 
cated to his majesty; on which, he wrote to Mr. Hardinge, “ It 
is at length effected, the king has been graciously pleased to per- 
mit the work to be dedicated to him; the queen was so good as 
to inform me of it this morning. I am glad that you have been 
instrumental in soliciting this honour, which will be gratifying 
to you and your learned and deserving friend.” 


Mr. Hardinge was indefatigable in procuring the names of sub- 
scribers, and through his exertions, with the assistance of some 
other zealous friends, the list was very large, and the copies 
subscribed for were as many as 2257. Besides Mr. Hardinge, his 
friend, Mr. Theophilus Jones, and the Bishop of Bath and Welis 
(Dr. Beadon,) exerted themselves in procuring subscribers; Mr. 
Jones's list contained the names of ninety-eight persons for 115 
copies; and that of the bishop, seventy-nine names, for 107 co- 
pies. For Mr. Hardinge’s kind, zealous, and important assistance, 


* Mr. Hardinge having sent one of these letters under cover to the Bishop 
of Dromore, (Dr. Percy,) with a request that he would forward it to General 
Vallancy; the General wrote to Mr. Hardinge, “I do not think the B. of D. 
will send Mr. Davies’s letter to me. His lordship has been rather intempe- 
rate in former conversations with me, and of late, we have not saluted. On 
this disagreement, Mr. Hardinge wrote the following lines: 


“*Tis emulation makes the learned fight, 
The war is reason’d, and their feuds they write 
In valour courteous, and, like chiefs of old, 
The air is gentle, as the heart is bold. 
Perish the Celtic and the Scythian lore, 

If generals and bishops greet no more !” 
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our author always spoke in terms of the greatest respect and 
warmest gratitude; for he considered that were it not for his aid, 
the ‘* Celtic Researches” would probably never have been pub- 
lished. In the printing of the work, our author met with great 
mortification and disappointment, from the delay of the printers; 
and after the printing was commenced at Bristol, he was obliged 
to get it finished in London. At length, however, it was com- 
pleted in 1804, and was published with the title of ‘Celtic 
Researches on the Origin, Traditions, and Language of the Ancient 
Britons, with some introductory Sketches on primitive Society.” 


As our author had not sufficient time to re-model his original 
plan, which had become partly deranged, nor to introduce satis- 
factorily the additions and alterations that had been proposed to 
him, he was far from being pleased with the work, on its appear- 
ance. Yet, although he was not satisfied himself, it contains 
abundant proofs of his extensive learning, acute ingenuity, and 
indefatigable industry, and established his fame for his deep in- 
quiries, and great proficiency, in Celtic literature. In the dedi- 
cation of the work to the king, he complains, in an affecting man- 
ner, of the difficulties he had to contend with in composing it; 
“that a humble and contracted sphere of occupations precluded 
him from a liberal access to books and to men; that the difficulty, 
at a distant period, of developing Druidism, and reducing its prin- 
ciples into a system, was extreme; difficulties which were height- 
ened by an imperfect education, laborious duties, numberless ad- 
versities, habitual infirmities of constitution, and, most of all, a 
defect in the organs of sight.” Although the number of copies 
subscribed for was so large, yet, owing to the extra-expense in- 
curred in procuring subscribers, and the loss sustained from many 
of the copies being delivered which were never paid for, the 
learned author, instead of receiving compensation for his time, 
labour, anxiety, and the exertion of his rare talents, would have 
been out of pocket, his receipts being unequal to his expenditure, 
had not several of the subscribers taken only single copies, although 
they paid for the whole number for which they had subscribed. 


In 1802, while the work was printing, the perpetual curacy of 
Llanbedr, in the county of Radnor, became vacant, and it af- 
forded the patron of the preferment, the Rev. Henry Thomas 
Payne, an opportunity of nominating our author to the living ; a 
translation the more in unison with his feelings, as it was in his 
native county. This was the first preferment that he received, 
and Mr. Payne congratulated himself on being the first who had, 
by ecclesiastical patronage, endeavoured to reward his literary 
merit. From this preferment, however, he was for some time 
without reaping any emolument, for, on taking possession, he 
found a building on a spot of land purchased by the governors 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty, in absolute ruins. His predecessor 
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had left some property, but it was the property of a widow and 
several children. He, therefore, did not sue for dilapidations ; 
and forbore to receive any benefit from the living for three years, 
until the building was renewed at his own charge. As Mr. 
Hardinge considered that he ought to obtain some preferment 
commensurate to his literary labours, he applied to several per- 
sons in his behalf, and among others, to the Lord Chancellor, to 
whom he wrote,—‘* Think of my dear Welsh curate; Davies, no 
less humble and modest than he is clever and good, will accept 
anything which is in your gift, and that you can spare him. Put, 
I conjure you, some fruit into his wreath: of praise he has ample 
store.” Mr. Hardinge also wrote to the Bishop of St. David’s, as 
follows: ‘‘I have known the Rev. Mr. Davies, curate of Olveston, 
for three years, with an intimacy enough to be assured that he is 
an honour to human nature. He is a diligent and zealous per- 
former of all his religious duties ; he is respected and beloved, as 
well as admired, in the circle that he fills, and possesses liberality 
almost unexampled. Of the man I cannot say too much in his 
praise.” Although Mr. Hardinge was unsuccessful in his appli- 
cation to these individuals, he was more fortunate in applying to 
the Bishop of Llandaff, (Dr. Watson), from whom, in 1805, he 
received a letter, wherein he said: ‘‘The living of Bishopston, near 
Swansea, in the diocese of St. David’s, but in my patronage, is 
now vacant; if it be worth the acceptance of the author of the 
‘Celtic Researches,’ I shall be happy in thinking that my poor 
patronage has enabled me to shew the sense I entertain of his 
merits.” 


Our author gained great credit from his ‘‘Celtic Researches ;” 
and the Bishop of Bath and Wells, who had been one of his zea- 
lous friends in procuring subscribers, wrote to him: ‘‘The work 
does equal credit to yourself and those that patronized it. I was 
happy in having an opportunity of putting it into the hands of 
the present Bishop of St. David’s, (Dr. Burgess,) who afterwards 
spoke of it in flattering terms. Laudari a laudato viro will be 
gratifying to you.” Our author, likewise, was given to under- 
stand that he might obtain a Lambeth degree from the Arch- 
bishop of wipro 5 but his modesty disposed him to decline 
applying for it, for he considered that the honour of such a lite- 
rary distinction was what he was not justly entitled to, without 
receiving the advantage of an adequate education. He deplored 
much that he had not been regularly educated at one of the Uni- 
versities, through means of which, he considered that he should 
have made a much greater proficiency in literature. 


The very favorable manner in which his work had been received, 
induced our author to proceed with his Celtic studies, and by the 
middle of 1806, he had proceeded so far as to have written what 
he then termed, ‘“‘An Essay on the Druidism of the Welsh Bards,” 
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in which he proved that those bards professed to derive their sys- 
tem from the Druids, and that their pretensions were well founded. 
He also developed the grand hinge upon which this ancient reli- 
gion turned, and shewed its connexion with the ancient religion of 
the Greeks, and other nations. He had also, at this time, written 
his ‘‘ Essay on the Claims of Ossian,” his ‘‘ Examination of the 
Chronicle of the Ancient Kings of Britain,” and his ‘‘ Remarks on 
the Book of Job.” None of these works were, however, published 
at that time; but he continued to proceed with his Celtic studies, 
enlarged his ‘‘ Essay on the Druidism of the Welsh Bards,” and 
ultimately produced the work entitled, ‘The Mythology and 
Rites of the British Druids, ascertained by national monuments, 
and compared with the general Traditions and Customs of Hea- 
thenism, as illustrated by the most eminent antiquaries of our 
age; with an Appendix, containing ancient Poems and Extracts, 
with some remarks on Ancient British Coins.” The greater part 
of this learned work was written by the middle of 1807, when 
our author was called upon to preach the Visitation Sermon at 
Caermarthen, which was the first public notice taken of him by 
his future friend and patron, the then Bishop of St. David’s 
(Dr. Burgess), and it was ready for printing by the month of May 
in the following year. 


This work was published in April 1809, with a dedication to 
the Bishop of Llandaff, wherein our author delicately and grate- 
fully alluded to the favors which he had received from Mr. Justice 
Hardinge and from his lordship, intimating that, ‘‘as Mr. Hardinge 
had, among other acts of generosity, which it was impossible for 
him to enumerate or forget, pointed him out to his lordship’s no- 
tice, under the character of a friend, so it was his lordship’s good 
pleasure to place him in a respectable station in the church, and 
confer on him the comfort of independence.” Of the work, a 
thousand copies were printed, and the publication was undertaken 
at the risk of the bookseller, with a promise of paying a moiety 
of the profits, after a reimbursement of the expenses. Nothing, 
however, was obtained by the author, so that he never received 
any pecuniary recompense for his indefatigable exertions in pro- 
ducing so ingenious and elaborate a performance. 


In this work, like his ‘‘Celtic Researches,” the learned author 
evinced deep research, extensive reading, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the abstruse subject which he undertook to illustrate. 
Previously to its publication, Mr. Theophilus Jones, who had the 
perusal of the manuscript, spoke of it, in a communication to the 
author, as follows: ‘1 am very much satisfied with the tout 
ensemble of your book. The position that the early inhabitants of 
Britain hada tradition of the deluge, and the patriarch and his 
family ; that they preserved memorials of this event, and that they 
afterwards deified not only Noah and his family, but the very 
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memorials themselves, is not ray probable, but nearly certain.” 
And when the work was published, our author had the gratification 
to receive very flattering testimonies of its merits from several 
learned persons, who, from their talents and acquirements, were 
well qualified to form an opinion on the subjects which it treated, 
and of the ability with which it was written. 


Mr. Justice Hardinge wrote, ‘‘ I am charmed with your work, as 
far as I have commanded leisure enough to run over some interest- 
ing parts of it. I admire your dedication: your style is elegant 
and luminous; your mind is not more intelligent than it is candid 
and liberal. The topics are very curious, admirably developed, 
and bound in a chain of reasoning which the caviller will not find 
easy to disconcert. I am proud of your talents and worth.” The 
Rev. Mr. Maurice, author of the “‘History of Hindoostan,” in a 
letter to our author, said, ‘‘I have to thank you for filling up a 
grand desideratum in British literature, and for enabling me to 
tread the sacred ground of Druidism with confidence, for I know 
that truth is your guide, and I dare confide in your statements, the 
result of laborious examination, made with caution and uttered 
with modesty. You have diffused a light over the cheerless wild 
that must irradiate the rising generation, in your researches into 
their native history, and produce important consequences to West- 
ern literature.” 


The bishop of Llandaff, writing to Mr. Justice Hardinge, said, 
“Mr. Davies’s late book will make a noble addition to the reputa- 
tion he had so justly acquired by his ‘‘ Celtic Researches.” There 
are few readers indeed, in this reviewing age, who will be disposed 
to penetrate the depths of his, or Maurice’s works; but they will 
continue, throughout all succeeding ages, to be esteemed by 
erudite readers, as solid proofs of their respective authors’ learning, 
industry, and ingenuity. Dr. Randolf, prebendary of Bristol, 
writing to the same gentleman, said, ‘‘ Mr. Davies’s book has filled 
me with admiration and respect. I may doubt some of his etymo- 
logies, but I cannot doubt the keenness of his investigation, and 
the depth of his research. I go with many, if not all his lengths, 
and the detail of the bardic symbols is exquisitely beautiful. I 
hope to see, in the course of the summer, this truly learned 
and modest man, for thus I shall call him, notwithstanding his 
objections.” The Rev. John Jenkins, Kerry, Montgomeryshire, 
siding wrote, “‘The mythology, knowledge, and customs of 
the Celts, were confused and unsatisfactory, before the public were 
favored with Mr. Davies’s publications; by means whereof, a light 
has been thrown on the antiquities of the ancient British nation 
neither expected nor hoped for.” 


The Rev. G. S. Faber, author of ‘‘ Dissertations on the Pro- 
phecies,” in a series of letters to our author, delivered his senti- 
ments in the following terms: “(1 had always thought that among 
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so ancient and unmingled a people as the Celts, many traces of 
primeval tradition might be discovered, though I possessed not 
learning requisite for such an undertaking. Your works have 
convinced me that I was not mistaken; though I suspected from 
various circumstances, that the religion of our Celtic ancestors 
was of the helio-arkite kind, I was little aware that any docu- 
ments were in existence which could have proved the point in so 
remarkable a manner as you have done. Approbation may seem 
insipid when wholly unmixed with censure, yet I find that I accord 
with you so thoroughly, that 1 know not that I have any thing 
material to object. 1 deferred answering your last letter until I 
had given your work a second perusal: this I have now done; 
and, I can truly say, with an increasing conviction of the sound- 
ness of your principles. You must now permit me to thank you 
once more, for the pleasure derived from the perusal of your valua- 
ble works; at the same time, I can accord more with the latter 
than with the former. The general impression which all your 
Welsh documents left upon my mind, was, that they bear singular 
characteristic resemblance to those of the Hindoos: I will not pre- 
tend to compare them passage by passage, and phrase by phrase, 
but they strike my mind in the gross, as bearing a strong family 
likeness to each other.” Likewise Mr. Faber styled our author, 
“the Hierophant of the British Mysteries,” and said, that he 
should find in his proposed work on mythology, when published, 
how much he was indebted to his valuable writings, and proceeds 
as follows: ‘‘ You have, in fact, proved what I believed on the an- 
cient authority of Artemidorus, and Dionysius, but of which I 
never expected that I should ever see any thing like proof, from 
the supposed want of documents. In m last work, I have cited 
your Celtic Researches, to confirm my cpinion of the Jewish year, 
without any unmeaning compliments; indeed, I have been so 
much in the habit of sifting and opposing the writings of others, 
that you will not suspect me of flattery, because I express this high 
estimate in which I hold yours. Your British Mythology is in my 
judgment the most important and valuable work of the kind that 
has been published since the days of the Master, for so I must 
always call Bryant.” 

As the collection of books possessed by our author, was but 
small, and far from adequate to the variety and depth of his 
researches, he was under no trifling obligations to his friends for the 
use of their libraries, and for various literary communications, 
which afforded him material assistance. He recounted with plea- 
sure, and acknowledged with gratitude, his having the use of the 
libraries of Colonel Hartley, of Little Sodbury, Sir Christopher 
Codrington, of Coddington, S. P. Peach, esq. of Tochington, Dr. 
Charlton, of Olveston, Dr. Jones, of Redland, and Mr. King, of 
Bristol, the last of whom had the kindness to lend him his ticket 
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selected, a) ‘opr rranged, 

written in fine taste, with great 

us Other publications, evince 

the author to be a very able and judicious writer. In his younzet 

vears, when a thought occurred to him, he would continue writing 

for some tmme without any plan, until at length he would be 

bewildered, and on looking back and reading what he had writ- 

ten, he tound himself as in a pathless wood, not knowing how to 

proceed. But in more advanced age he wrote, in the first in- 

stance, as full and accurate rospectus as he could, of his 

intended work; and in this manner were written the essavs of 
which these sermons on Church Union were composed. , 


Of this work, our author had the satisfaction to receive several 


very gratifying testimonies. ishop of Carlisle (Dr. Goode 


nough,) wrote, ‘ From the little I have been as vet able to see ot 
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the chancel, which was in several places open to the sky, and some 
temporary patchings of the rectory house, took up the clear income 
of the benefice for three years; and the house still remaining unfit 
for residence, as soon as his income would allow of it, he com- 
menced the repairs of the house, which, however, were not com- 
yleted until after he had been three years resident in the neigh- 
bourhood. In 1814 his wife’s death took place, which to him, 
particularly in consequence of defective sight, was a heavy less. 
Asa companion was necessary for his comfort and happiness, if 
not for his existence, he did not long remain a widower, and 1 
1816 married his second wife, Susanna Jeffreys, in which year he 
removed from Ilston, and commenced his residence at the rectory 
house at Bishopston. 

Also, in the course of 1816, he published a tract, entitled 
‘Immanuel; a Letter on Isaiah, vit. 14, and on subjects relating to 
the Messiah, in answer to the Strictures of a modern Jew.” The 
modern Jew here more particularly intended, was Mr. Solomon 
Bennett, a native of Poland, but resident in Raison. who in 1812 
published a work, entitled ‘ The Constancy of Israel,” wherein he 
endeavoured to disprove some of the prophecies adduced by Chris- 
tians, to shew that the promised Messiah was come. This tract 
was written in consequence of a conversation which the author 
had on the subject with Mr. Justice Hardinge, to whom it was 
addressed; who, having perused it, wrote to him, “I have read 
your ‘Immanuel’ with great pleasure, and found it distinguished 
for a cutesagacity, luminous perspicuity, candour, temper, learning, 
and beauty of style.” About the same time he began to revise his 
‘Celtic Researches,” and ‘Mythology of the Druids,” with the 
intention of making several alterations and i improvements, particu- 
larly in the former, should a new edition of the works be wanted. 
He did not, hewever, make any great progress in his design, for 
want of encouragement, and what he wrote on the occasion was 
unfortunately lost. 


In the same year, the bishop of St. David’s offered him the 
chancellorship of Christ’ s college at Brecknock, to which is an- 
nexed the valuable prebend of Llanbedr, in the county of Radnor; 
an offer which he was obliged to refuse, on account of his pecuniary 
circumstances, the repairs of the rectory house and outbuildings, 
at Bishopston, having involved him in debt, and reduced him to 
difficulties; and also, he modestly mentioned in a letter to the 
bishop, that “probably, on second thoughts, it would occur to his 
lordship that the chancellor’s stall ought to be supported with a 
dignity beyond his reach.” To whic h the bishop replied, ‘““The 
chancellorship does not require wealth to support it; it would 
receive more honour than it would confer, by your acceptance: Icon- 
sider your valuable writings as entitling you to more than I have 
to bestow. Iam taking some pains to enable you to extricate 
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yourself from your difficulties, and to take possession of the 
humble preferments I have in reserve for you.’ As his diocesan, 
in addition to the chancellorship of the collegiate church at 
Brecknock, intended to collate him to the vacant rectory of 
Llanfair-oer-llwyn, in the county of Cardigan, our author stated 
the circumstances of the case to the bishop of Llandaff, the patron 
of the rectory of Bishopston, and requested of him the favor of 
being re-presented to Bishopston, which he would vacate by his 
acceptance of Llanfair-oer-Ilwyn, a favor which his lordship 
readily granted, stating that he should take great pleasure in 
restoring him to the living of Bishopston, as soon as it became 
void by his acceptance of the living in Cardiganshire. Accord- 
ingly, through means of the good offices of the bishop of St. 
David's, with the kind co-operation of the bishop of Llandaif, he 
was relieved from his difficulties, and succeeded to the preferments 
designed for him. 


For the kindness of the bishop of St. David's in this business 
on his behalf, he very gratefully and feclingly expressed himself by 
letter in the following terms: ‘ Every successive communication I 
have the honour to receive from your lordship impresses still more 
deeply in my heart the sense of my great obligations to you, and 
inspires me with the wish to shew myself not wholly unworthy of 
your favors, and with the hope of one day or other to acknowledge 
them before the public: such a return, 1 am aware, is of no 
intrinsic value, but I am confident your lordship will accept of it, 
as it bears the genuine stamp of gratitude, and it is all I have 
to offer. Should a gleam of comfort in my declining years miti- 
gate my nervous complaints, and revive my animal spirits for some 
time longer, it must be wholly the work of your lordship; and as 
such, it will ever be gratefully acknowledged.” = Our author had 
for some months a wish to finish a small series of discourses, on 
which he had bestowed considerable pains, and in the opening of 
the work he hoped to perpetuate the memory of his gratitude to 
his lordship, but increasing infirmities, and ultimately loss of 
sight, prevented him from putting his design in execution. He 
had for very many years been grievously afflicted with nervous 
complaints, which had made great inroads on his constitution ; and 
was tormented, at that time, by a continual swelling and tightness 
in his chest, with such a violent palpitation of the heart that often, 
when he retired to bed, he was apprehensive he should be found 
dead in the morning. 

In consequence of Bishopston, the place of our author’s resi- 
dence, being near the sea-coast, he had to witness the unlawful 
practice and baneful effects of smuggling spirituous liquors, and 
with the idea of doing what he could towards warning the people 
in his neighbourhood of the criminality of this illegal trathek, he 
published a sermon, in 1817, entitled ‘Public Dues obligatory 
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en a Christian Conscience.” In this discourse, he ably shewed 
the sinfulness of the practice, as being an act of avon disloyalty 
to the king, a wilful and direct transgression of the laws of the 
land, and an unprinc ipled and cruel robbery of the fair dealer, and 
attended by the most injurious consequences to society and the 
individuals concerned. His diocesan gave his opinion of this dis- 
course as follows: ‘‘1 have read your sermon with great pleasure. 
The whole is laid on grounds of most substantial argument, which 
every man of the least Christian feeling must admit. Iam per- 
suaded it will do extensive good: the last fifteen pages are incom- 
parable; they are written wi ith great force and ability, and in such 
terms as in my circular letter | wished, but little expected to see, 
sharper than a two-edged sword.” 


Our author continued to serve the curacy of Ilston, with his 
church at Bishopston, until 1818, when he discontinued roing to 
Ilston, and engaged the neighbouring curacy of Pennard, which he 
served, with Bishopston, until 1820, from which year he confined his 
professional labours to Bishopston slene. In 1822 he had the mis- 
fortune to lose his second wife, and her death caused him great 
affliction, as she had distinguished herself by her integrity, charity, 
and prudence: her loss was severely felt by him, and particularly 
as the period in which they lived together was the happiest por- 
tion of his life. At the close of 1823. he finally left off officiating 
at his church at Bishopston; his sight had gradually become worse 
than heretofore, and by this time was so “bad that he could not 
proceed with his clerical duties without an apprehension of making 
mistakes, a circumstance which caused him pain, and induced him 
to engage another clergyman to officiate in his room. Accord- 
ingly, all the profe ssional duty which he from henceforth performed, 
was the officiating sometimes at funerals, and the occasional admi- 
nistration of private baptism in cases of nec essity. In 1824, our 
author was, on account of his eminent learning, and distin- 
guished services in the cause of literature, elected one of the ten 
Associates of the newly instituted Royal Society of Literature, 
which entitled him to an annual stipend of one hundred guineas. 
Yo this distinguishing and highly honourable appointment, he 
succeeded through the recommendation of his patron and diocesan, 
the bishop of St. David's, president of the society. In the course 
of this year his nerves became much enfeebled, ‘and so delic: itely 
susce ptib le that any unexpected noise oce asioned him acute pain. 


In 1825, he caused to be printed his work, entitled ‘The 
Claims of Ossian examined and appreciated; an Essay on the 
Scottish and Irish Poems published under that name, in which 
their genuineness, and historical credit, are freely discussed; 
together with some curious particulars relative to the structure 
and state of poetry in the Celtic dialects of Scotland and Ireland.’ 
This work was written eighteen or twenty years previous to its 
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being printed: the author’s friend, Mr. Theophilus Jones, having 
perused the manuscript in 1809, wrote to him, “ Assuming, as I do, 
that your references and quotations are correct, your reasoning is 
uresistible, and you will pardon me if | say, your chef d’auvre ; 
[ entreat as a personal favor, and on pain of responsibility and 
indemnity, that you will publish it.” In this work, our author 
engaged to prove that “Fingal,” and other poems, published by 
Mr. Macpherson, were not, as asserted by him, a literal transla- 
tion from the Gaelic of Ossian, a royal Caledonian bard, who 
Hourished in the third, and lived to the commencement of the 
fourth century of the Christian era. From a close examination of 
their internal evidence, he considered that they contained evident 
marks of recent composition: they exhibited principles which 
could not be deemed ancient; and in every instance where he 
had an opportunity of comparing the present text with other 
copies, they appeared to him to be so muen altered since the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, as scarcely to have retained their 
identity for the last fifty years: and he was impressed with the 
conviction, that not a single page of the work had existed three 
hundred years in its present language and form, What he be- 
lieved to be near the truth was, that the order of bards which 
remained in Scotland down to the eighteenth century, left behind 
them many heroic tales relating to Fionn and his connexions ; that 
various parts of these tales had been versified in the name of 
Ossian, the son of Fionn; that from the bards, several of the peo- 
ple had learned these tales, and fragments of verse, which they 
still repeated as the works of Ossian; that many of these frag- 
ments were composed in a superior style, and in good taste; and 
that by a due arrangement and connexion, which the tales them- 
selves would suggest, the same fragments of verse carefully se- 
lected, and occasionally improved in language, might be modelled 
into poems, which even in the present day would be entitled to 
considerable respect. So far, he considered that the Gaelic scho- 
lars had fully succeeded in their proof; but beyond this, with all 
their efforts, they had not been able to make good their ground a 
single step. 

Our author, in the first instance, liberally presented several 
public libraries, and many of the more intelligent persons con- 
nected with Celtic literature, in Wales and elsewhere, with copies 
of the work, in order to procure their general opinion of Nett weno 
previously to publication, and the testimonies he matey were 
highly satisfactory and gratifying, some of which were as 0 OWS: 

“There has been, for many years, a degree of suspicion attached 
to the assertions of Mr. Macpherson; by applying to the subject 
your knowledge of Welsh and Irish versification, you have for = 
settled the question.” ‘‘Iam deliberately of your sentiments - i 
must say that you have clearly proved that 
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Mr. Macpherson has imposed on the literary w orld. The disser- 
tations are ably written, and the investigation conducted with 
delicacy.” * The well-executed Examination of the Claims, &c. 
must, | think, give the coup de grace to all the pretensions of 
Ossian. In perusing the work, I perceived the discriminating 
scholar, and the well-bred gentleman.” ‘You have touched 
many curious points in your Claims of Ossian, and discussed the 
subject quite satisfac torily to me; and I presume all that read the 
work, can but have that conviction, which has long been in my 
mind, that the poems, as we have them, were not written in the 
third century, and have not been given to us in their genuine form, 
whatever their real date may have been.” Very highly was I 
interested, and satisfied, by the perusal of your Essay on Ossian, 
in respect to two points,— the unanswer ible decision on the sub- 
ject, and the luminous manner in which the origin and pro- 
eressive formation of the poems of Ossian have been accounted 
for.” ** 1 have always been a sceptic as to the originality of the 
poems attributed to Ossian by Mr. Macpherson: your patient, and 
minute mvestig¢ ati mn into every circumstance connected with, or 
arising out of t! hem, deeply re ad as you are in every department 
of learning that was n¢ ‘cessary to do so with effect, has complete ‘ly 
confirmed my former opinion, and will, I have no doubt, carry 
conviction to every unprejudiced mind.” I have had the benefit 
of being enlightened by your irrefragable arguments against the 
authentic ity of Ossian’s poems. Itis doubtless by far the most satis- 
factory course of argument that has ever bee 0 heard on — long dis- 
puted subject which you have put to rest.” “I think it, without 
exception, the best thing that ever fell in my way; and as far as 
the authenticity is concerned, the work is unanswerable. | think 
Mr. Davies has done wonders in eluce ‘idating this matter, and par- 
ticularly by the clever way in which he has analyzed the structure 
of the Gaelic verse.” “T have read the work, in which the author 
manifests much ingenuity and ability.” ‘*Inimitable work! I do 
not know which to admire most, the extensive learning, or the in- 
defatigable perseverance of the author, in unr: ivelling the dithculties 
which his subject in all its bearings presented, or the ingenuity 
and fore e of his arguments upon every men he undertook to elu- 
cidate.” ‘‘It appears to me that the work is distinguished by so 
much eritical acumen, and a profound knowledge e of the subject, 
and ve a close, dis spi isslonate, and impartial investigation of the 
matter in debate, as is not only creditable to the learned writer, 
but calculated to shed a hk terary lustre on the obscurity of our 
native Cambria.” 
tte our author transmitted to the Royal 
OCIS! __ Litera » an essay, entitled ‘Remarks on Brut 
lysilio, a fabulous chronicle, erroneously attributed to a British 
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the Archeology of Wales.” In this work, the learned writer un- 
dertook to prove that the story of the Britons having been origi- 
nally descended from Brutus, the Trojan, and other improbable 
particulars in the chronicle, whie h had been adopted and related 
by Jeflrey of Monmouth, were invented by the Saxons, with the 
twofold object of establishing the government of the crown of 
London over all the British islands and de ‘pendencies, and demon- 
strating the legal succession of the Saxon princes to this crown, 
with all its prerogatives and privileges. Our author thinks that 
the story might have been sketched out in the days of the ambitious 
king Ina, and to have attained its maturity of form when London 
becaine the acknowledged metropolis of the kingdom. This ess: Ly 
was written in consequence of a conversation which he had on the 
subject with his friend Mr. Theophilus Jones, in which Mr. Jones 
attached more importance to the chronicle than he considered it 
to deserve. 

In the summer of this year, the heat of which was oppressive, 
his sight, in the course of a month, became much worse than 
heretofore, so that he had very a remaining: every thing 
appeared to him to be enveloped it in a thick, obscure mist, and 
nothing was seen distinctly; he eal only discover the presence 
of objects, but what they were, he was uni ible todiscern. He saw 
best in the dusk, and was not short-sighted, but dim-sighted, and 
had received some assistance from a magnifying glass: he saw 
nothing direct before him; the glimmering of sight which he had, 
was at the corners of his eyes: his vision had been for some time 
oceasionally better and w orse, and of the little that he saw, it was 
principally with his right eye. In every part of his lite, his habits 
had been sedentary, with a dislike te eo from home; but from 


henceforth, in consequence of his blindness, he was disabled from 


taking Ccven the little exercise to which he ea by ell accustomed: 
l} | mable to reap 


and, attected with a di) positi hn to eiddines , ue Was 
either pl wire Or henetit from ridime on h rseback. All the 
exercise he obtained was confined to walking in the house, and oc- 
casionally in the warden. the alleys of which were strewed with 
lime dust. the white colour of which he was enabled to see even 
with his imperfect ocular perception, and so prevented from wilk- 
ing over the beds. Ile was, eaiterh ver, altow ther ri ett of the 
ability of reading and writing , which sadly diminis! ied his sour es 
of happine ss: and situated « s he was, api art from his relatives and 
literary society, his life Oe TRE. was in a great measure a 
cheerless, dreary blank. The enfeebled state of his nerves still 
i his eeneral health became so delicate as_ to 
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Job, being the substance of a series of Letters written to Mr. 
Justice Hardinge.” These letters were written as far back as 
1803; and in consequence of Mr. Hardinge having asked him, 
why he had, in his ‘ Celtic Researches,” quoted the book of Job 
as historical authority, when writers of no obscure name had re- 
garded it as an allegory? our author, in this work, contends for 
the authenticity of the history, and assigns the era of Job to that 
of Abraham. He conjectures that the destruction of the property 
of Job was occasioned by the expedition of the four kings, who were 
at first victorious in their proceedings, but were subsequently 
defeated by Abraham; and that Melchisedech, who met him in re- 
turning from pursuing them, was no other than Job himself, and 
the tithes which he then received, contributed to his becoming 
again wealthy. As our author understands the book of Job to 
have been written thus very early, long before the time of Moses, 
the consideration that the poetical descriptions refer to minute par- 
ticulars of the state of society at a very ancient period, of which we 
have no other account, renders this work peculiarly interesting. 
Mr. Hardinge, having perused it in manuscript, said that it was 
‘one of the most ingenious disquisitions, and well arranged for 
the public eye.” 


It is worthy of remark, that the greater part of our author’s works 
were undertaken in consequence of something having been ad- 
vanced contrary to his sentiments. Thus, his Celtic publications 
were produced because his parishioners, at Sodbury, had told him 
that the Welsh language was a barren jargon; the Church Union 
Sermons, because the dissenters in his parish had spoken dis- 
paragingly of our national church, and attempted to justify their 
separation by reference to the British laws; ‘‘ Immanuel,” because 
a modern Jew had spoken contemptuously of the Christian Saviour ; 
the Examination of the Claims of Ossian, because Mr. Macpherson 
had treated the ancient Welsh bards with contempt, intimating 
that they had not written any thing worth reading; Remarks on 
the British Chronicle, because Mr. Theophilus Jones had inti- 
mated that he had not paid sufficient regard to its authority; and 
his Thoughts on the Book of Job, because Mr. Justice Hardinge 
had intimated that he had paid more regard to its historical autho- 
rity than it deserved. It seems that our author, when his mind 
was excited by anything asserted in opposition to his sentiments, 
could not rest without fully investigating the subject, and pro- 
ducing proofs in support of his opinion. : 


Also, mm the course of 1828, he gave one hundred volumes of 
books, principally on Celtic literature, to the library of St. David's 
college at Lampeter, cighty of which he had previously bequeathed 
in his will. 


tn the spring of 1828, he was afflicted with a severe illness, from 
which it was apprehended that he would not recover; however, 
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through care and attention, with the use of the prescribed reme- 
dies, he rallied, and was restored apparently to his usual state. 
The infirmities of old age were however advancing; and these, with 
his want of exercise, caused aqueous humors, in the course of 1830, 
to descend to his legs, and produce obstinate ulcers. About the 
beginning of October in this year, he became confined to the house, 
after which he never went out of doors; from this time, he eradu- 
ally declined in strength, and became unable to walk across the 
room without assistance; and at length, his legs were so feeble 
that it was with very great difficulty he could be brought up and 
down stairs. About a week before Christmas, he became confined 
to his room; but on the Monday after Christmas, December 27th, 
which was the day on whith his tithe compositions were received at a 
neighbouring public-house, he came down, with the idea of afford- 
ing such of his parishioners, as might be disposed to visit him, an 
opportunity of seeing him without the trouble of going up stairs. 


From that day he remained closely confined to his room, with- 
out, however, any particular alteration until Saturday, January 1, 
1831, when, about seven o’clock in the evening, a change for the 
worse took place. On the following morning, he was visited by 
Dr. Howell, of Swansea, who bled him, and continued his visits 
several times, during which various alterations of his symptoms 
occurred; and on Friday, the 7th of January, he expired without a 
struggle: thus ‘‘the end of the upright man is peace.” 


His legs had healed up some days previously to his decease, the 
more immediate cause of which seems to have been mortification ; 
and, on the following Wednesday, his remains were consigned to 
the grave in the presence of a great concourse of his parishioners: 
he was buried in the churchyard, in accordance with his wish, in 
preference to the chancel, where he had refused to allow inter- 
ments for some time. 

In stature he was about the middle height; in early life he was 
slender, but in advanced age he had become somewhat corpulent. 
He was so modest and diffident of his abilities, as to be generally 
reserved and silent in company or among strangers; and as 
opposition to his sentiments had been the means of exciting him to 
undertake his literary works, so in order to induce him to speak, 
recourse was sometimes had by those acquainted with his charac- 
ter, to mention something which they knew to be contrary to his 
opinion, by which means he was induced to deliver his sentiments. 
He considered his diffidence to be a great obstacle to his early 


success in life. 

Considering his imperfect education, and laborious professional 
engagements, his knowledge of languages was very considerable, 
Besides what he knew of the Welsh, the Gaelic, and the Irish, 
which may be collected from his publications, he had read the 
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works of Moliere, Racine, and Corneille, in the original Frenchi, 
and observed that the French language ‘consisted of Latin, and 
Celtic words, with a Gothic grammar. He had also read Tasso’s 
‘‘ Jerusalem Restored,” and Bocace’ s ‘*Decameron,” in Italian; 
and noticed that the collocation of words in the Basque, Hunga- 
rian, and Spanish languages, was the same as in the Welsh. He 
likewise glanced at the Chinese, and found it an imperfect lan- 
guage, with three hundred particles. His knowledge of the 
Hebrew may be estimated from his works. He had read the 
Greek tragedians, and the works of Pindar, Herodotus, and 
Thucydides; not, however, in the original Greek, but in Latin 
translations, with oc casionally refering to the text, in the more 
striking passages; his school vocation, and his clerical and literary 
engagements, not allowing him time to read more of the originals. 


In pecuniary matters, and ys business of common life, few per- 


sons were more disinterested, r paid g vreater regard to probity of 


character than he did; liber: 1 per yenerous in his proceedings, 
modest and unassuming in his deportment, retired and inoffensive 
in his habits, warmly grateful for favors received, and ready to 
perform good offices when in his power, sincere and steady in his 
friends ships, amiable and social in his disposition, kind and conci- 
liating in his demeanour: while his powerful talents, extensive 
acquirements, and profound researches, will be permanently re- 
corded in his learned publications, his genuine piety, and his 
disinterested, benevolent, and amiable virtues, will long remain 
deeply imprinted in the remembrance of his friends and ac- 
quaimtance. 


A Latin ne lyn, in Tmitation of ‘the Welsh. 
THE MISER. 


Parcus avarus vorat ut amnis 
Et omnia desiderat 

Cupit ut omnia capiat 
Nil vero pro Deo dat. 


Epmonp Prys, Archi. Diaconus Merioneth. 1620. 
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To the Editors. 


Bruxelles ; 31st of July, 1831. 

MEssizURs, , 

My signature will satisfy you, I hope, that I am still in the land 
of the living, notwithstanding our inglorious revolution, and in 
receipt of my well-earned pension; no thanks to the efforts of 
Joe Hume, Orator Hunt, et hoe genus. 

I send you a short paper, which I noted down from the lips of a 
hearty old Breton; it may not be suthiciently national for ‘the 
pride of Cambria,” but you must bear in mind that the subject- 
matter is of Bretagne, and that your correspondent is a Welsh- 


man in blood, force, and spirit. 
Le Marcuanp ve Tasac. 


LA ROSE DE VALLEE. 


A TALE OF BRITTANY. 


“TTe was her own, her ocean treasure, cast, 
Like arich wreck, her first love and her last.” 


“She looked on many a face with vacant eye ; 
On many a token without knowing what; 
She saw them watch her without asking why ; 
And reck’d not who around her pillow sate: 
Not speechless, though she spoke not: not a sigh 
Relieved her thoughts, dull silence and quiet chat, 
Tried in vain by those who served: she gave 


No sign, save breath, of having left the grave.” 
Byron. 


How manv are there who have returned to their fatherland from 


thee, fair France, without visiting, aye, without even thinking of 
thy retired valleys, thy sweet secluded glens, and thy rose clad 


cottages, smiling under a cloudless sky in the harmonious softness 
of thy evening sunshine! Oh, ye vain seekers after ephemeral 


happiness ! would ye but rest in your rapid movements for a tran- 
sient hour amid those scenes, and study their population, nature 
would teach ye a lesson of morality and of integrity, for they 
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are the dearest resting-places of virtue and simplicity. There a 
holy innocence pervades all and every thing, —the strongest barrier 
against the withering blasts of a crowded city’s s vices. 


In one of the beautiful retreats on the banks of the Loire 
dwelt Madame le Rue, her niece Marianne Marigny, and a 
faithful old Breton, whose eyes had grown dim, and his hair grey, 
in the service of the family. Their ‘history, though unfortunate, 
was not an uncommon one; they had lived in affluence, in splen- 
dor; there had been a doting father, an affectionate mother, and, 
alas! brothers to chase « away a tear, and to solace grief; but the 
tide of revolutionary anarchy and of blood had silenced all but 
this helpless remnant of an ancient house. The knife and the 
axe, the terrific guillotine, and the frightful noyades, were dealing 
destruction among the devoted aristocracy, and all who befriended 
them, when they effected a hazardous escape, in the humble garb 
of the peasantry, [to this spot. Sixteen years had now passed 
over their heads, internal commotion had subsided, and, though 
all looked back with terror at the dynasty of Robespierre, they 
essayed to forget its horrors; the throne of renovated France had 
arisen, phoenix like, from its ashes, and was now filled by another 
Charlemagne, under whose universal conquest and iron sway, 
the monarchs of Europe trembled; glory and victory had become 
the pass word of the children of the empire. 


Marianne Marigny was budding forth into beauteous maturity, 
like a fair blossom in its spring of life, unconscious of her own 
loveliness; the clustering curls, ‘dark as the raven’s wing,” which 
shaded her unruffled brow, and amorously kissed her neck and 
shoulders, softened the healthful bloom of her oval countenance, 
and added a lustrous brilliancy to the pleasing mildness of her 
clear blue eyes. 

How angelic she appeared in her rustic attire, as she joined the 
peasantry in their blithesome dances at the rural Tivoli! how 
beautiful her figure! what symmetry and compactness of form! 
how light and elastic her ste p, as she gracefully twined through 
the wreaths of roses! she was a being of gladness and of purity ; 
every eye followed her; every youth, with breathless attention, 
watched her move ments, and loved her in his heart. Marianne, 
though she had been queen at the féte of Le Lis, was still free as 
the perfumed breezes of the valley; omniscient nature had not, 
as yet, quickened in her bosom that valued gem of life, her first 
bud of love. 


But there existed in her mind’s eye a defined being of angel 
form, and of manly beauty; in her dreams she beheld him, 
guarding her from perils, and soothing afflictions which she had 
not experienced; she loved all,—but still there existed an uncon- 
querable longing for one whose essence should be a portion of 
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herself, one to whom she could breathe every wish, and confide 
every inward sacred thought: 


“a creature meant 
To be her happiness, and whom she deem’d 
To render happy ;” 


one who should be hers alone, and whom none else dare love. 
If it was a selfish impulse, it is one that has existed in the soul 
of mortals from the first love of our first parents; the Divinity has 
hallowed it with every attribute of virtue. 

She parcelled her affections among every one around her; her 
aunt she loved as a mother; old Gaspard Riallo had her regard ; 
the village damsels, her recognitions of kindness; even the turtle- 
doves, that cooed their mournful note of love in the vine that 
partly overshadowed her bedroom window, were pressed to her 
bosom; the passing traveller, if in want, ever found ready 
assistance, and a tear of commiseration in requital for a tale 
of woe. 

The inhabitants of the valley were seldom disturbed by the 
common occurrences of the political world, unless it happened 
that some one crossed over the Loire to the city of Orleans. One 
day, however, the peasants, who were busily engaged at their 
merry rustic dance, were interrupted by the sudden and unex- 
pected appearance of a troop of gens d’armes, not numerous, but 
sufficiently so to affright those who had only heard of that power- 
ful and despotic police; they galloped furiously towards the vil- 
lage, covered with dust. A few questions on the part of the 
soldiers betrayed that they were in search of some person who 
had escaped their surveillance; they elicited no satisfactory infor- 
mation and hurried forward, evidently disappointed at the result 
of their searching interrogatories. A disturbance so unusual agi- 
tated the assembly, and, in a short time, put an end to the féte. 

Madame le Rue and Marianne proceeded to vespers, and of- 
fered their evening prayer at the shrine of Our Lady, and inwardly 
invoked her assistance in favoring the escape of the victim of go- 

vernment, whom, they doubted not, was some unfortunate Ven- 
déen, or favorer of the Bourbons, at all events, an enemy to the 
then existing government, which it was the duty of every martyr 
in the cause of the exiled royal family most religiously to abhor. 
The evening was shedding its departing and farewell beams on 
the surface of nature, and tinging the light clouds that floated on 
the horizon with varied hues of purple and of gold, when 
Marianne retired to her chamber. She sat at the open lattice, 
which commanded a lovely prospect of the neighbouring country, 
in silent admiration of the glorious beauties that were fleeting 


away almost imperceptibly on the wing of eternity. 
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A slight movement among the myrtle branches disturbed he: 
reverie; she listened, and looked out carefully, but could discern 


nothing in the dim obscurity of the surrounding shrubbery; her 
bosom fluttered for a momen t. , but, attributing the commotion to 
some animal or bird of prey, she proceeded to fasten the window; 
in drawing ry the casement to, however she was again sds d by 
a low and indistu net ery for help. hh that deep hour of silence 


and of solitude, she dared not ar iswer, : on reflection, her feeling 
heart. and the charitable precepts that had been epee into her 
mind, divested her of all fear of personal danger, and she imme- 
diately roused from their repose, her aunt and o old aia Riallo. 


The latter would have persuaded madame and her niece to re- 
tire, and not venture to expose their “pa lige Nii by giving the 
applicant admittance; and Ry oceeded very eloque ently to descant 
on the prob: ibi lity that it might be a ruse, to plunder the defence- 
less cottage, and murder the inmates; but Marianne requested 
him to question the applicant ; this he would not agree to, until he 
had, in his opinion, led the visiter to sup por by the rattling of 
the scabbard of an old rusty broadsword, : nd by snapping a oo ult 
of rusty pistols which had not been prim saa ince the revolutio: 
that they were not unarmed. 

‘‘Help, for the Virgin's sake!” was indistinctly articulated ; “I 
am perishing from hunger: a crust of bread, for the sake of the 
holy saints!” 

‘*Who are you,” demandet d Gaspard, ‘that disturbs the peace- 
ful at this unseasonable hour: if your intentions are evil, you will 
meet with the reception that is due to the breaker of the laws; 
depart, we have not the means of affor ‘ding you assistance. 

‘For mercy’s sake, if you have the hope of happiness _here- 
after, leave me not to die at your threshold! I want but a morsel 
of food, to satisfy the cravings of nature;” and, as if spent by ex- 
ertion of utterance, he fell heavily against the door. 

‘*May our good Lady Mother protect us! and the blessed saints 
support us!” excl: aimed Marianne ; * pen the door, and render 
the rite being relief: he is perishing, he is perishing, he is 
not deceiving us.” 

‘His accent is Breton,” observed madame. “‘and if of that 
country we need fear nothing.” 

The door was opened, and they beheld the tottering figure of 
young man, evidently worn down with fatigue and want, his * athe 
was that of an individual who had seen more prosperous days; he 
was led into the house, and supp lied with food, which he raven- 
ously devoured; and, as if anxious to relieve them from-his pre- 
sence, he thanked them for their charitable act. and implored, 
with a look of sincerity, the reward of righteous heaven upon the 
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family. ‘A poor hunted outcast,” said he, addressing himself 
to Marianne, “‘ has nothing else to offer you for his life; farewell, 
farewell!” 


“Stay, stay,” ejaculated Madame le Rue, “‘and rest vourself;: 
who and what are vou ?” ; 


** Question me not, madame, but allow me to depart, and yet” 
(with tears in his eves,) ** I need not be under apprehension of 
betrayal from countenances bespeaking so much benevolence. I 
am a Breton, hunted by barbarians who are seeking my blood; 
the victim of laws equally inhuman; in fact, | was what some men 
detest,—‘ a Chouan,—‘ a leader of the brigandes!" that admis- 
sion, that title, which I pride myself in, comprises my history from 
my fourteenth year, when I first drew my sword in the holy cause 
of La Vendee, and puts you, if vou are the enemy of that brave 
army, in possession of my life, which has already become a 
burthen that lam weary of.” : 


pa 


‘* Fear not, Monsieur,” said Marianne, with more warmth and 
energy than discretion, ‘* you are in the presence of friends and 
fellow-sutferers ; rest here to-night, Gaspard Riallo will find you 
a couch, and the morrow will attord you easier means of eluding 
your hardhearted pursuers.” 

He took her hand, and kissed it. ‘‘Take this cross as an acknow- 
ledgment of the obligation that I am under; it was presented to 
me by our good king Louis, it cannot be deposited in better trust, 
and may kind Providence reward you! and may the blessings of 
heaven be showered upon you all!” Marianne for a moment 
hesitated to accept the enamelled cross of St. Louis, but she felt 
that, in refusing it, she might hurt the feelings of the Chouan, and 
her lovalty dictated that she ought not to refuse an emblem of the 
cause, and one that had passed through the hands of her legiti- 
mate king so recently. 

On the following morning she was up with the lark, notwith- 
standing the inroad upon her night's repose; she took an interest 
in the stranger, and was deeply anxious that he should escape the 
pursuit of the armed band whom she doubted not were the fierce 
mnen she had seen fhe preceding day. She lost no time in prepa- 
ring refreshment, and collected a small stock of provisions to 
relieve him from similar difficulties; Gaspard, however, soon 
made his appearance, and, to her inexpressible anguish, intimated 
that he feared the stranger would be unable to quit the house, as 
he seemed to suffer severely. Madame le Rue was instantly made 
acquainted with the unwelcome intelligence ; she exclaimed with 
relizious fervor, “then God’s will be done!” Having followed 
the Vendéen armies in company with Madame Lescure, afterwards 
the wife of the chivalrous marquis de Rochejaquelein, and, from 
that circumstance, possessing considerable know ledge of medicine, 
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she hesitated not to attend his bed-side: she found him labour- 
ing under considerable pain, and betraying strong symptoms of an 
approaching fever which, in a very few hours, became manifest, 
attended with delirium. Weeks passed on, the stranger was still 
under the roof of the excellent family; no inquiries had been made 
after him, and no one but themselves had the slightest idea that 
an enemy of the state dwelt in the valley. He recovered slowly, 
and at last was enabled to leave his bed, and reiterate his thanks 
to those around him. 


The Chouan was the only son of one of the Breton noblesse 
who so courageously and so perseveringly espoused the cause of 
the Bourbons during the war of La Vendée, in conjunction with 
the brave La Rochejaquelein, Catheleneau, and other chiefs. On 
the death of his father, Julien de Royraud again took up arms, 
and landed in La Vendée, to re-organize with Georges Codoudal, 
and other Chouans, an insurrection in favor of the exiles; the 
unfortunate result of which is now too familiar to dwell upon. 
Though no direct proofs were produced to implicate Julien de 
Royraud in the affair of the infernal machine, his suspicious con- 
nexion with the emigrés, and his appearance in the Bocage, or 
disturbed districts, at this period, was sufficient to draw upon him 
the lynx-eyed police: he was accordingly arrested, and impri- 
soned at Nantes, from whence he had just effected his escape 
after a tedious and solitary confinement in an unwholesome 
dungeon. 


Fortunately, a few days after his disappearance, the corpse of 
an individual was found floating on the Loire, in a state of decom- 
position: the police, no doubt harassed by their unsuccessful 
search, concluded that it could be none other than the body of 
the Chouan, or brigand, and a return was accordingly made to 
that effect. 


Through the medium of the peasants, who all but worshipped 
their charitable mistress, as they invariably called Madame le Rue, 
a passport was procured for him from the prefect of the depart- 
ment, and from that time Julien appeared openly as the cousin of 
Marianne, and joined the villagers in all their rural festivals. 
“Why Monsieur Julien,” said Marianne, one morning as they 
were sitting under the outspreading branches of a magnificent 
Spanish chesnut, ‘‘ you have lost your appetite; look here, what a 
lovely bunch of Burgundy grapes! let me tempt you; they were 
resented to me by your amusing friend, Philippe Pompierre. 
Vhy don’t you answer?” His thoughts were travelling over the 
ocean, and he heard her not. ‘Shall I give you another cup of 
coffee, Monsieur?” demanded Marianne; he was still silent; she 
felt, at the moment, indignant at his rude indifference, and a 
deeper shade of crimson tinged her cheek, while her eye sparkled 
with anger; but, in an instant, she reproved herself; ‘ poor 
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Julien,” thought she, ‘how lonely he must feel with us! and how 
anxiously must his wishes be to return to the spot which contains 
his beloved sister, of whom he speaks with such fervid affection, 
and perhaps, too, some one else equally dear!” She removed her 
guitar from one of the branches, ran her fingers over the strings, 
but the notes seemed harsh and unmusical; she ceased, and 
sighed ; momentarily, and apparently unconsciously, she produced 
a wild melody, which rose and died away with harmonious sweet- 
ness, like the notes of the olian harp. He at length became 
aware of his want of attention: Marianne sat before him, her 
small and elegant fingers trembling among the strings of the 
guitar, her hair hung, like a curtain, before her face, but the 
sparkling drops which fell upon her hand denoted that her 
thoughts were sadly occupied, and that she was not at all times 
the same laughing joyous spirit. 


“Sweet Mademoiselle Marigny,” whispered Julien, ‘‘ that we 
had but a Raphael, a Carlo Dolce, or a Canova, to take advan- 
tage of your posture! what a divine St. Cecile! and that melan- 
choly ditty, too! give me the guitar,—how the dew has moistened 
the strings! by St. Louis, it is quite out of tune! We have not 
had our loyal morning hymn yet; will you join me in ‘ Vive l’Henri 
Quatre,’ fair Marianne? Morblieu! and what can be the matter ? 
Be merry, my gentle Marianne; those bright eyes lose half their 
lustre, —tell me what disturbs you?” ‘ Nothing ;” was the an- 
swer. ‘I have been reflecting,” continued Julien, hardly noti- 
cing the sigh that escaped her; ‘‘when you commenced that 
simple melody, I fancied myself in England with my sister, the 
only being under heaven who would cling to me in my misery. 
Marianne again sighed. ‘‘ Poor dear Therese! though a wide 
ocean separates us, I feel that our thoughts are mutual, and that 
the spiritual essence of our existence commingle in unity together! 
You would love her, Marianne ?”—‘ And would she return it, 
Monsieur Julien?” ‘‘ Aye, that she would, with heart and soul ; 
and who would not?” ‘* Now, Monsieur, I told you before that 
[ would have no flattery. No, No, No! I will not listen ; this 
is the fault of travelling, which ought to be amended.” “ You are a 
little trifler, Marianne; you shall hear me. Do you know that 
I must quit this spot in a week, to join that sister, or run the risk 
of the conscription.” ‘‘ Quit us so suddenly, Monsieur de 
Royraud !”—* Yes, I have been down to the village, and Mon- 
sieur le Maire has already received the ordonnances: the drawing 
is to take place in eight days. When I depart, Mademoiselle, 
I know that I shall leave behind me those to whom I am bound by 
the sincerest ties of friendship and attachment, those to whom I 
shall ever owe a debt of gratitude: in short, Marianne, to you I 
am indebted for my life; let us walk abroad.” In silence she 
allowed him to draw her hand within his arm: “ But it would,” he 
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continued, ‘‘ be a consolation, a balm to my peace of mind, to be 
assured that I depart with the good opinion of yourself, and of 
your dear kind-hearted aunt.” ‘‘ You may be assured of that, 
Monsieur,” answered Marrianne, almost inarticulately, ‘‘ but why 
undergo the dangers of an escape, your papers are hardly safe ; I 
would fain believe that your name will not be drawn; you ought to 
recollect that the chances are greatly in your favor.” ‘* That may 
be, Marianne: if I should happen to be drawn, then I am irre- 
trievably lost; the cause of our good king Louis, whom may God 
preserve for us all! alone claims the aid of my feeble arm. You, 
too, Marianne, have invested me with renewed determination; you 
shall yet be reinstated in your family honours, and the possession 
of your noble ancestors.”” ‘ Ah, Monsieur de Royraud, I do not 
sigh for them, my happiness is centered in this quiet retreat, and 
I am not so sanguine of the success of the cause, as to expect 
that you will ever realize the downfall of Napoleon: do not the 
kingdoms of Europe, at the present moment, crouch beneath his 
sword, and tremble under his power? does not the world seem 
hardly wide enough for his dominions ?—overthrow Napoleon! 
you are surely joking; besides, I doubt much whether the Bourbon 
family would be able to retain possession of it, should the power 
of England establish them on the throne of France. You are not 
serious, Monsieur Julien.” ‘‘The cause of usurpation and of 
blood, Marianne, never yet prospered ; we shall see the day when 
the unsullied flag of St. Louis will float over the domes of Paris; 
the shades of purple and of blood which disfigure the present 
banner of the empire, that unholy emblem of the ruthless repub- 
licans, shall be cleansed. Yes, yes! our cause will ultimately 
prosper, and France shall again smile under the bright beams of 
freedom and of peace. But yet, Marianne, I may never see you 
more; that thought alone oppresses my spirits, and weighs me 

down ; it alone makes me loath to quit you, and turn my back on 

present happiness; if I dared hope that this hand which has not 

yet returned to me the warm pressure of affection and of love, 

might be my rich reward, Julien de Royraud would prove himself 
worthy of it,—promise, beloved Marianne, that you will be mine ?” 

“* You must not leave us, dear Julien,” was the reply of the confid- 

ing girl, as she buried her face in his bosom, and allowed him to 

kiss away the glistening tears that stood, like drops of brilliant dew, 

on her eyelashes; ‘‘ you must not leave us!” She hurriedly drew 

back her face which was covered with blushes of virtuous inno- 

cence, and escaped to her own chamber, to avoid the gaze of those 

around her, and to commune with herself in silence. 


Julien felt happy in having secured the affections of the beau- 
teous Marianne, and miserable that he should be compelled to 
= her; he found, however, that his absence was imperative, and 
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1e, at last, consented to a separation, and pledged herself his 
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affianced bride when circumstances admitted of their union: on 
the eve of the day when the conscripts were drawn, he was on his 
way to the frontier of Spain, through which country he hoped to 
effect his escape to England. After some days severe toil, and the 
avoiding of many dangers almost miraculously, he crossed the 
Pyrennees, and entered Spain; in another day he would have 
gained the British lines, had not a French foraging party over- 
taken him: he was forthwith carried to head-quarters, and after 
examination, forwarded to Paris under an escort, to be dealt with 
by the civil authority as a Chouan. On arrival at the metropolis, 
he underwent further examinations before Fouché, and was 
committed to the Conciergerie, that last stage between life and 
death, in the career of all convicted traitors. The iron door of his 
narrow cell grated harshly on its hinges, and left him to his own 
despairing meditations: he threw himself on the heap of damp 
straw that was cast by the turnkey into the corner of it, and 
tried to gain repose: his thoughts travelled to those most dear to 
him, and who were happily ignorant of his misfortune: an intermit- 
ting slumber for a few minutes gained possession of his body, but his 
mind was disturbed with dreams; at one moment Marianne was at 
his side, with her arms thrown around his sister’s neck, about to 
lead him forth to liberty and lasting happiness; at another, one of 
the secret executioners of Napoleon, with his strangling cords, 
moist with the life’s blood of Pichegru and Wright; or a lofty scaf- 
fold, with the hideous guillotine, and a dark, but living mass of 
human beings, about to glut their curiosity with the sight of the 
execution of a Chouan chieftain: he was relieved from these dark 
thoughts by the gruff voice of the guard. ‘‘ Hollo, brigand,” said 
he, ‘‘one would imagine that you would have spent the brief 
period of your existence more worthily; the road to heaven is an 
awkward path, up I say.” ‘‘Then my dreams are indeed about to 
be realized,” observed Julien, ‘‘may God pardon my sins! has my 
doom then been fixed?” ‘*Ask me no questions, but follow.” 
Julien followed him in silence: at the gate of the prison stood a 
caléche, and a troop of gens d’armes; the sun he had not seen for 
days, it now shed its lingering rays upon the golden dome of the 
Hopital des Invalides: his heart sunk within him, when he re- 
flected that the expiring day was the last of his earthly career: he 
entered the carriage, the windows were immediately darkened by 
his attendant, they drove rapidly through the narrow streets, 
crossed, as he imagined, one of the bridges, and then entered an 
archway into a court-yard. When daylight was again admitted, 
he beheld the place filled with soldiers. “This, then, thought he, 
‘is to be the scene, the grand finale of my life.” Ina few minutes 
an officer whispered to the guard; they dismounted and entered the 
house: after remaining for a short time in the antichamber, a door 
was thrown open, and he was desired to enter alone: an individual 


rather below the middle size, plainly, but peculiarly dressed, was 
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pacing the cabinet rapidly, and occasionally halting at a table, to 
peruse some documents in a portfolio; he took no notice for some 
time of Julien’s presence. He at last stopped suddenly, and 

erused him from head to foot, and scrutinized his countenance as 
if to read the very thoughts that were passing in his bosom. Julien 
felt his heart tremble under the intelligent fierceness of the eye, 
and the commanding attitude of the man before him; he thought 
that he had seen the face before, but his recollection afforded him 
no assistance. 


“Your name?” ‘Julien de Royraud,” was the reply. ‘A 
Chouan, a Vendéen, a leader of the brigands, eh! the son of Count 


Louis de Royraud?” ‘The same.” ‘* Why disturb the peace of 


the empire with petty broils? is not England large enough for your 
intrigues? Let me tell you, sir, that the futile enterprises of the 
emigrés only excite the ridicule of Europe.” “If such be the 
case, why have | been hunted down, and incarcerated, like a felon?” 
“Silence!” was the emphatic answer. ‘You are no longer a pri- 
soner: your father was my friend, while at Brienne; had he sought 
my favor, he might have reaped honours; and if you will enter into 


our service, Count Julien, you shall have a command worthy of 


the De Royrauds; if you decline, there’s a passport, and you quit 
France in a week. You hesitate, sir: Napoleon never sues, 
depart.” ‘The emperor!” was Julien’s exclamation, as he dropped 
on his knee involuntarily. ‘* Aye, Count de Royraud, Napoleon! 
if you will serve us, draw upon our treasury for your present 
wants, and join us at Fontainbleau in a month.” Julien was in 
astonishment; his head became giddy with his unexpected change 
of fortune: could he accept the liberal proffer of the emperor? 
The cause of Louis stood before him, the spirit of his gallant father 
seemed to rush by him; Marianne, what would she say? he re- 
solved in less time than that which has been occupied in describ- 
ing his feelings; he pressed the emperor’s hands to his lips, made 
his bow to the great warrior as he withdrew, entered the caléche 
that had conveyed him to the Tuileries, and in a few minutes was 
dropped at the Porte Cochere of the Hotel de Marengo, overjoyed 
with his good fortune. 

He lost no time in making Marianne acquainted with the events 
that had transpired since their separation: in three days he was at 
her side, and shortly afterwards became, what she had long in 
silence sighed for, her husband. ‘ 


The Count and Comptesse de Royraud were received most gra- 
ciously by Napoleon and Maria Louisa: he joined the army of 
Russia as chéf de bataillon, and aide-de-camp to the emperor. The 
comptesse had become attached to the court of the young empress, 
accompanied her to Dresden, and remained in her honorable post, 
to which she was the brightest ornament, until her medical attend- 
ants advised a retirement to a quieter scene, and she joined her 
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aunt once more at their beautiful little cottage in the valley of 
l’Espérance. 


Whispers were already afloat that the campaign had been most 
disastrous to the army; gloom hung on the public brow, questions 
were asked which no one dared answer; poor Marianne was in 
agony. She had received no communication from her husband for 
sometime; the minister of war could not, or would not, afford her 
information: at last one of the papers that were at that time sur- 
reptitiously distributed through France, by the enemies of the em- 
peror, fell in her way, and there she found the name of her husband 
among the slain, under the walls of Smolensko. The shock 
induced premature labour, and she awoke from her lengthened 
stupor to a state of idiocy, and numbness of intellect. Not a 
word escaped her lips; she recognized no one, the scenes of her 
early childhood had become a blank, and not the slightest prospect 
was held out that she would ever regain her faculties. 

Her aunt was accustomed, with the assistance of old Gaspard, to 
lead her through the haunts of her infancy; the little arbour where 
she had so frequently sat with her beloved and lost Julien, she 
seemed at times to recognize, and there the peasants were in the 
habit of presenting her with their little presents of fruit, the simple 
records of affectionate regard, but she heeded them not. 

‘How quietly she reposes now, marquis!" observed madame, one 
evening, to a nobleman who sat by Marianne’s chair, and who 
intently watched her countenance. ‘‘ Poor innocent,” was the 
reply, ‘the undisturbed, and unruffled sleep of infancy! see, her 
lips move; she appears as if in communion with herself: her guitar 
is still in its usual place!” ‘*We remove nothing, replied 
madame, ‘‘and keep the instrument tuned, in the vain hope that it 
may awaken her to remembrance of the past: it used to be her 
favorite resource before her illness, but it is now forgotten.” The 
nobleman took up the guitar, and played an air in a low key: her 


lips seemed to move, and a smile gradually brightened up her. 


countenance, denoting inward joy. ; ‘¢ Julien! dear Julien!” 
audibly escaped her lips. ‘* For heaven's sake, mon seigneur! you 
disturb her; they are the first words she has uttered since she fell 
into this melancholy state.” He ceased, and her face again sub- 
sided into deathlike inanimation. “It may, madame,” whispered 
the marquis, ‘produce a beneficial change: I have heard _ = 
spell has frequently been broken by a charm equally simple. , : 
again played the same air, and accompanied the meet ap te: we 
his voice, which was full of feeling and beauty, and rich in al the 
modulations of melody. ‘‘Go on, Julien! I listen, dearest: her 
countenance brightened up with the most angelic re aces 
Julien! beloved Julien! oh, how happy I am! it is, it is his voice! 

at that moment she awoke; her arms, attenuated to transparency, 


were instantly extended, and with a wild hysterical re 
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laugh, exclaimed, as she folded the marquis in her arms, and 
buried her face in his bosom, ‘‘We will never part again.” He 
pressed the invalid to his heart in silence; she looked up, as if 
doubting the reality of the scene; her eyes were moistened with the 
grateful. tears of sensibility. ‘‘My own, my beloved Marianne,” 

said he, as he kissed her forehead, “your own Julien is again at 
your side; do you know me, dearest?” « Yes, yes!” was the 
answer, as she swooned away. Remedies were immediately 
applied ; she awoke in full possession of her faculties, and 
from thenceforward gradually recovered her strength and health. 


Julien de Royraud had been severely wounded in the disastrous 
retreat from Moscow; but, through the care of a Russian peasant, 
whom he had previously protected, his life was saved. Napoleon 
had been so well satisfied with his conduct throughout the cam- 
paign, and particularly at the battle of the Borodino, that he con- 
ferred upon him the title of Marquis de Pont Divet, which had 
been forfeited centuries before by one of h's family. On his return 
to France, the Bourbons had ascended the throne, but his happi- 
ness was seared by the melancholy situation of his wife; Provi- 
dence, however, decreed that she should again be the partner of 
all his joys and afflictions, —the latter were but few; they retired to 
their extensive estates in Bas Breton, which were re-granted to 
them on the return of the king, where they still reside in the 
bosom of their family, and in “the primitive simplicity of their 
ancestors. A holiday is still a scene, on their domain, of mutual 
hospitality; the peasants and their families dance in the court-yard 


of the chateau, and the marquis and his family never fail to join in 
the amusement. 





A Latin Englyn, in Imitation of the Welsh. 
CUPIO DISSOLVI. 


Vellem a carne vili, qua premor, 
Quamprimum dissolvi 
“— a te capi 
alvator amator mi. 


Epmonpb Prys, Archi. Diaconus Merioneth. 
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To the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, 
THE accompanying transcript of the ‘“ Estreat” of the Subsidy to 
be levied upon the proprietors of Merionethshire, in the year 1636, 
is copied from the original rolls, in the possession of Mr. Ellis 
Owen, of Pant Phylip, in that county; and is curious inasmuch 
as, in all probability, it is a complete list of the resident free- 
holders of the county at the period when it was drawn up: it has 
never appeared in print, and as such you may think it worthy of 
a place in your Magazine. If, also, you should consider that the 
appended notices of several of the persons whose names occur in 
these rolls, may be interesting to your readers, you will perhaps 
insert them, upon the plan pursued by Drs. Meyrick and Rowland, 
and Mr. Walter Davies, in former numbers of the Cambrian 
Quarterly. 
I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
W. 


July 12th, 1831. 


MERIONITH Ss. 

The Extreate of the third and last entyer Subsedy of the Three 
Subsedies graunted by the Laytye, Anno Tertio Jacobi, nup’ 
Regs. Anglie, §c., and to be levyed and payd this pnt Yeare, 
Anno Rs Caroli nune Anglie, §c.: duodecimo, 1636. 


Comott Ardydwe, 
Trawsvynydd. 

Robert Lloyd, esquier, in terr’ ........ xl* — viij* 

Morgan Vaughan, gent., in terr’ ...... Xx*— iiij* 

Evan Lloyd Rouland, in terr’.......... xx* ~ ilj® 


Dauid Lloyd ap Hugh, in terr’ ........ xx*  inlj* 
Robert ap Richard, in terr’,.......+++. XX* lj’ 
William Lloyd, in terr’ ..........6+22+ XX*  iilj* 
Moris Lewis Anwyl, in terr’ ......++++ XX* — lilj® 
Howell John, in terr’........20++e0e08 XX" iiij® 
Lewis Nanney, in terr’ ...00e.+ee+e++ XX* iilj* 
Thomas ap Richard, in terr’ .......+++ XX*  ilij* 
Llanvrothen and Nanmor. 

William Lewis Anwill, esquier, in terr’.. vi —-xx* 
Moris Williams, in terr’...eeees+eeeee+ XX* ill)’ 

xx* ij" 


Gruffith ap Rees, in terr’ .......eeees 


Llanvihangell y Traythey. a 
William Wynne, esquier, in terr? ...... xl* — vilj* 


Morgan John ap Morgan, in terr’...... Xx*  iiij* 
Lianvair. ge 

Henry Lloyd, in tert’ ...++seeeeee eee XX® MN’ 

IJumffrey ap Owen John, in terr’...66. Xx" my’ 
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Llandanuche. 
F franc 


Llandecwyn. 
Owen 


Ancient Subsidy 


Pe PP sok cotceceedane MN 
Oven ap Richard, in terr’ .....+.ee0+4 XX® 


OT 


eee7nre xx$ 


Moris Williams, in terr’........2..++0 XX° 


Ffestiniocke. 


John Lewis, esquier, in terr’..... 
Evan Evans, gent., in terr’........2.+. Xxi° 


Maenturogg. 


boost 


Gruffith Lloyd, esquier, in tert’ ..cecoss xP 
Thomas Lloyd, in terr’ ........e000-. XX 


Llanylityd, 


Evan ap Hugh ap Ieuwn ap Edd. -) in terr’ xx 
John Thomas Richard, in terr’ ... 
John Evan Gruffith ap Teu‘n, in terr? .. xx* 


Llanddwywey. 


<P 


Richard Vaughan, esquier, in terr’...... villi 
John Wynne ap Hugh, in terr’ ........ xx° 


Llanbeder. 


Richard Poole, in terr’ eeee..ee. 


Rober 


CBee, MME cccecccces 


eeeee Xx* 
eeee xx* 


Owen ap William Owen, in terr’ ...... Xx* 


Llanaber. 
Rober 


t Wynne, gent., in terr’ ... 


eee eee xx§ 


Hugh Tuddr, gent., interr’,......2.... XXx® 
Ellis Edwards, gent., in terr’..... 


id*d 


John dd ap Jenkin, in tert’. 


eeere xx* 
*"@eeee xx* 


William ap Robert ap Edward, in terr’?.. xx* 
Evan ap Owen John, in terr’.......... Xx° 
William Gruffith ap Edneved, in terr’ .. xx® 
Edneved ap Hugh, in terr’ in Musee kee 
Gruffith ap Tuddr, EE bidivds Lived OF 
John ap Edd. gr. ap John ap R,, in terr’ xx* 


Llanenddwyn. 


SRE SOMO, Th UOTE oo wc cone ccccccce RN 


John Gruffith, in terr’......... 


— ef 


Evan ap Edd. Wynne, in terr’........ xx® 


John ¢ 


ap Rutherch ap Lewis, in terr’ 


Ja. PRyYsE, 
Hucu Nanney, 


Comott Mowddwey. 


Mallwyd. 


John Pugh, gent., in terr’ 


Dauid 


Rowland Lewis, in terr 


Jones, in terr’...... 


ecoe Xx* 


seesedecucis J 
eee eeeeee xx* 


*eeee xx* 


xxiiij* 


iiij* 


iiij> 
iiijs 
iiiy® 


ilij* 
iiij* 
inj* 


iiij* 
iii’ 
iij* 
iiiy* 


eee 


eeee 


iiij® 
iiij® 
iiij® 


Jo. DAUIEs, 
He. Pryce.* 


* The commissioners, whose names are subscribed to the bottom of each 


roll. “Jo, Davies” 
Dictionary. 


is Dr. Davies, of Mallwyd, 


the author 


of the 


Welsh 














Dauid Lewis Gruffith, 


Robert Gruftith, in terr’ 
Llanymowddwey. 
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senio*, in terr’ 
Tuddr Owen, gent., in terr’ 


Evan Dauid ap Howell, in terr’ 


Richard John, in bonis 


Comot Estemann. 
Towyn. 


S, James Prise, knight, in terr’ .. 
terr’.. 


Henry Prise, esquier, in 


Jane Gwynne, vid’, in terr’ 


Thomas Owen, in terr’ 
Dauid ap Owen d°d, in 


Dauid ap Richard, in te 


Lewis Hughes, 


Llanvyhangell y Pennant. 


Morgan John dd ap Rs, in terr’ . 
Evan Arthur, in terr’ .....se0e- 


Pennall. 


Rees Lloyd, gent., in terr’...... 


ere 
terr’.. 
Edward ap Hugh, in terr’ ... 
OP icra: oan 
John Rees dd ap Hoell, in terr’ 
William John dd ap Rs, in terr’ 
Evan Jenkin Llewelyn, in terr’ .. 
gent., in terr’.. 


Jenkin Vaughan, gent. ‘ in terr’ .. 


Rowland Morgan, gent., in terr’ 


Thomas Pugh, of Llygwy, in terr’...... 
John Roberts, of Ceven kaer, in terr’ 
John Thomas ap rere: 
Evan Mredith, in terr’ ... 


Talyllyn. 


Lewis sg yy, esquier, in tert’, . 


Dame Jane Lloyd, in terr’. 


William Anw'll, in terr’.. 
Edward John Evan, in terr’ 


Rowland Gwyllym, in te 


Humffrey Moris William, in terr’ use 
Humffrey ap Richard, in terr’ ........ 


Comot Talybont. 
L langlynyn. 

Humfirey William, in ter 

Owen Evan, in terr’ 


Hugh ap John ap Hugh, in terr’ 
Williamap R+Gruffithap Meyricke, interr’ 


Evan Griftith, in terr’... 
Griffith Evan, in terr’. 

Alban Thomas, gent., in 
Dauid ap Hugh goch, in 


Llanegrin. ay 
Margret Harbert, vid’, 1 


Hugh Owen, in ter’ 
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Llanyckil. 
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Dauid ap W». ap Regnold, in ters’. .. xx* 
John Edward ap John, in terr’ ........ Xx" 
Hugh William d°d, ap Wn in terr’ .... Xx* 
Moris ap W®. Griffith, in terr’ ........ Xx® 
William ap Iewn ap Moris, in terr’ .... xx° 
Dauid ap William ap Hugh, i in terr’,... Xxx* 
William ap Iewn ap W™., in terr’,..... Xx* 
William Lloyd al’s Cooke, in terr’ .... Xxx® 


Vehygarreg. 


Fdward Nanney, gent., in terr’ .....+.. Xx 
liugh Dauies, gent., in terr’ ......  .. XX 


Llanvachreth. 


Jo. DAUILEs. 
Hucu NaAwnney. 


Hugh Nanney, Ar., in terr’ ,,. ....-. vii 


John Symond, in terr’ 


@eteeeSeeeervees xx° 


John ap Wm, d°d Lloyd, in terr’ ...... xx* 
William Thomas Wynne, in terr’ ...... Xx° 
Thomas Meyricke, in terr’........++.+ XX* 
Hugh ap William, in terr’ ........0++6 XX* 
Rees ap John ap Hoel, in terr’........ xx* 


Dolgelley. 


David Lloyd Tudd’r, gent., in terr? .... xx’ 
Howell Vaughan, in terr? ............ XX° 


Rowland Ellis, in terr’ 


eeeeeeeeeeeeere xx° 


Griffith Lloyd ap Elissey, in terr’ ...... xx° 
Lewis Symon Owen, in terr’ .......... XX° 
Robert Symon Owen, interr’ ....... ey 
John ap Richard Vaughan, in terr’,..... xx* 
Gruffith ap John Lewis, in terr’........ Xx 
Moris ap Ellissey, in terr’ ............ XXx® 
Griffith ap Howell Tuddr, in terr’...... xx* 
Rees ap John Griffith, in terr’ ... .. xx 
Symon John ap Howell i ap Lewis, in tert’ xx* 


Tuddr Owen, in terr’ 


*“eeeeeeeeeee xx* 


Hugh ap Ellissey d“d ap Owen, in err’ xx 
Rees Lewis ap John Gruffith, in terr’ .. xx°* 
John Caddt ap William in terr’........ xx* 
Richard John ap Rs Gruffith, in tert’ .. xx° 


Comot Penllyn. 
Llaniwllyn. 


John Vaughan, of Glanllyn, in terr’ .... iijli 


Ellissey Caddr, in terr’ 


So ebbeneeses ve. tee 


Rowland Vaughan, in terr’,........... XX 
Katherin Vaughan, in terr’,........... Xx 
John ap Ellis Vaughan, in terr’........ xx 
Thomas Rowland, in ter’ ......... .. xx® 
Edward ap Caddr, in terr’...........  xx® 


Lewis Gwynne, in terr’ .....ccccceees XI 


Olu 





Thomas in terr’ 


e*eeeeereeeQeeesr xx"* 


iaj* 
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Ja. Pryse. 


He. Pryse. 
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Edward ap Ieu‘n, in terr’ ......... 6. 


Nicholas ap Edward, in terr’.,........." 


Robert ap Rutherch, in terr’......... , 
Edward d°d Lloyd, in terr’ ......... ; 
Robert Vaughan, in terr’ ............ 
Rutherch ap Humffrey, in terr?........ 
David Lloyd ap Hugh, in terr’.....-.. 
Rees d°d ap Hugh, in bonis.......... 


Llangower. 
Howel ap Morgan, in terr’......... eee 
Robert Klissey ap Hugh, in terr’ ...... 
Caddt ap iiobert, in terr? ............ 
John ap leu’n ap Richard, in terr’ .... 
Jo. Davies, 
HuGu Nawney, 


Llanvaur, 
Penllin Isyravon. 
John Lloyd, Ar. in terr? ......cceeee 
John Wynne Caddr., in terr? ........ 





David ap Ieuwn ap Hoell, in terr’? ...... 
Ellissey ap William ap Hugh, in terr’ .. 
Re Oe, EE oo ce dncsceneses 
William Ffoulke, in terr’ ..... ens 
William ap Ellissey, in terr’? .........-. 
Evan Lloyd ap Rutherch, in Neneae 


William ap Owen, in terr’. oeeeneeeeeeee 
Dauid Thomas, in terr’ ....eccee- cece 


Llandervel. 
Edmond Meyricke, esquier, in terr’.... 
John Lloyd, of Gwern y Bughton, in terr’ 
Evan ap Thomas Lloyd, in bonis’...... 
Thomas ap John Thomas, in terr’ ...... 
Robert ap Thomas ap Richard, in terr’ . . 


Comot Edeirnion. 
Llangar. 
Hfumffrey Hughes, in terr’...... eee eee 
Griffith Dauid ap leun, in terr’ ...... 
John Wynne, in terr’ ...... eee eee nah 
John ap Edward ap Tudd,, in terr’ .... 


Llandrillo. 
Morgan Lloyd, in terr’ ......eeeeeee: 
IIumffrey Branas, in tert’ ....++eeeees 
Moris Jones, im terr’? ....sccccccccees 
John ap Teun, in terr’ ......+-- ELE 
Ilumffrey ap Dauid, in terr’ ......0.+- 


Corwen. 


William Salusbury, esquier, in terr’ .... 
John Lloyd, of Carrog, in tert’ ........ 
John Lloyd, of Ragad, in terr’ ........ 
Lewis ap Rees, in tert? ....+-eeeeeees 
John Thomas ap Howell, in terr’ ...... 
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Thomas Wynne, in terr’,.....++++se++ XX" lly’ 
Rowland Lloyd, in terr’.......++e+ee0 XX* = Mj’ 


Gwyddelwerne. ie 
Humffrey ap Ellissey, in terr? ....+++. XX* ily’ 
Dauid Lloyd John, in terr? ...6.-+0.- XX*  MIy® 
Thomas Wynne, OS tle Ree ee ilij® 
John ap Robert, in terr?........++++++ XX* lj* 
Pencraig. 
Peirs Maesmore, in terr’.........+++++ XX* — ilijé 
John ap William ap Hugh, in terr’? .... xx* — ly* 
Ja. Pryss, Jo. Davies, 
He. Pryce, Huon Nanney. 


Thomas ap Richard, of Trawsfynydd, subcollector of Ardydwy 


vchartro. 
William Griffith ap Edward, subcollector of Ardywy Isartro. 
Robert Symon Owen, subcollector of Talybont vehgregennan. 
Humfrey ap William, of LLanGLynNin, subcollector of Talybont 
Isgregennan. 
John ap Edward ap Tuder, subcollector of Edernion. 
Edward David Lloyd, of Lt. ANYCKIL, subcollector of Penllin. 
Edward ap Hugh David ap Evan, subcollector of Estimanner. 
Daved Jones, subcollector of Mowthy. 


ANNOTATIONS. 
TRAWSFYNYDD. 


Robert Lloyd was of Rhiwgoch, in this parish: he served the 
office of sheriff for the « county in 1602 and 1615. By the mar 
riage of his granddaughter Catharine, daughter of Ellice Lloyd, 
esq., with Henry, t enth son of Sir John W ynn, of Gwydyr, bart., 
the Rhiwgoch estates passed into the family of Wynn, and were 
bequeathed, together with his other lands, by the last baronet, 
Sir John Wynn, of Wynnstay, to his kinsman Watkin W illiams, 
eldest son of Sir William Williams, of Llanvorda, bart., who 
thereupon assumed the additional surname of Wynn; and who was 
the grandfather of the present possessor of Wynnstay. 

Moris Lewis Anwyl was one of the younger brothers of William 
Lewis Anwyl, hereafter mentioned. 


Lewis Nanney, of Cefndeuddwr. This property is now in the 
possession of O. J. Ellis Nanney, esq., of Gwynfryn, in the county 
of Carnarvon; a descendant, in the female line, from this Lewis. 
The magnificent cataract called Pistill y Cain is within a short 
distance of the house at Cefndeuddwr. 


LLANVROTHEN, &c. 


William Lewis Anwyl was of Park: he served the office of she- 
riff of the county, in 1611 and 1624, and died about the year 
1642. The heiress of this family was married to Sir Griffith 
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Williams, of Marl, bart.; and their daughter and heiress, (who was 
a maid of honour to Caroline, the queen of George the Second,) 
to Sir Thomas Prendergast, secretary of state in Ireland, and 
afterwards to another gentleman, of the same name. Park was 
sold (probably in her lifetime,) to William Wynne, of Wern, in 
the county of Carnarvon, esq.; and it afterwards became, by 
purchase, the property of the late Sir Edward Lloyd, bart., whose 
representative is the present possessor. 


Moris Williams, of Hafodgaregog: he was sheriff of the county 


in 1649. Hafodgaregog is remarkable for having been the resi- 
dence of Rhys Goch Eryri, a celebrated bard of the fifteenth 


century. 
LLANVINANGEL Y TRAYTHEY, (TRAETHAU.) 

William Wynne was of Glynn, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
Glynn, in this parish: he served the office of sheritf of the county, 
in 1618 and 1637. His descendant, Mrs. Ormsby Gore, of 
Porkington, is the present possessor of Glynn. 


FFrESTINIOCKE, (FESTINIOG.) 

John Lewis was of Pengwern, near the village of Festiniog, an 
estate now possessed by the Rev. Maurice Wynne, LL.p., rector of 
Bangor Iscoed, who is the representative of the family of Lewis of 
Pengwern. 

Evan Evans, of Tanybwlch coed Dyffryn, (now called Plas 
Tanybwlch,) the beautiful seat of William Gruffydd Oakeley, esq., 


“ 


who is the representative of this Evan. 


LLANDDWYWE. 

Richard Vaughan, of Corsygedol. Members of this family have 
frequently represented the county in parliament. Upon the death 
of Evan Lloyd Vaughan, esq. (the last male descendant of the 
Vaughans of Corsygedol,) in 1791, his large estates descended to 
his niece Margaret, wife of the late Sir Roger Mostyn, bart.; and 
their descendant E. M. Lloyd Mostyn, esq., is the present owner 
of this venerable mansion. Upon the demesne of Corsygedol re- 
sided, in the thirteenth century, Osburn Fitzgerald, (otherwise 
called Osber Wyddel,*) a scion of the noble and powerful race of 
the Geraldines, who emigrated from Ireland, his native country, 
with the view of supporting the cause of Llewelyn, the reigning 
sovereign of the Welsh, against England, and settled at this place. 
He was rewarded by the Welsh prince with vast possessions in this 
neighbourhood, embracing nearly the whole extent of country from 
the Dovey to the Traeths. The supposed site of Osburn $ resi- 
dence is called to this day Berllys, said to be a corruption of Llys 
Osber, (the palace of Osburn;) and the adjoining lands are known 


Osburn the Irishman. 
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as Berdir, in like manner corrupted from Tir Osber, (the lands of 
Osburn.) 


LLANABAR. 


Robert Wynne, of Sylvaen, and afterwards of Glynn, eldest son 
of William Wynne, before mentioned: he served the office of 
sheriff of the county, in 1657 and 1666. 


Hugh Tudder, of Egryn. This old mansion is within a short 
distance of Barmouth, on the road to Harlech. The present house 
is supposed to have formed part of the buildings of a religious 
establishment, and its old oaken roof is certainly very similar to 
those of the churches in this neighbourhood: there is also an 
ancient blocked-up doorway at the back of the house, which 
much resembles, in its architecture, the entrances to some of the 
ecclesiastical buildings in this county. Egryn now belongs to 
Mr. Owen, of Caerberllan, an ancestor of whom was married to the 
heiress of the Tudders, (or Tudors.) 


Ellis Edwards was of Llwyndu, in this parish. 


Comor Mowppwey. 
MaLiwyb. 

Tudur Owen. Tudur Owen was a considerable proprietor of 
the township of Dugoed, in this parish. In this township, Lewis 
Owen, esq., vice chamberlain of North Wales, baron of the exche- 
quer of Carnarvon, and at one time knight of the shire for the 
county of Merioneth, was barbarously murdered by banditti, upon 
his return from the Montgomeryshire assizes, in the year 1555. 
The particulars of this murder are given by Pennant, in his Tour 
through Wales, and are also to be found in one of the numbers of 
the Cambro-Briton; but the following account of it, extracted 
from a manuscript in the autograph of Robert Vaughan, esq., of 
Hengwrt, the celebrated Merionethshire antiquary, (who was a 
great-grandson of Baron Owen, and in whose lifetime it is pro- 
bable that persons were in existence who recollected the murder,) 
may be interesting to the antiquarian readers of the Cambrian 
Quarterly: 

‘“* Lewis Owen, esq., vice chamberlain and baron of ye excheqr 
of North Wales, lived in great credit and authoritie in ye tyme of 
King Hen. 8, Edw. 6, and Queene Mary, as it appeereth by 
theire letters, under theire sign manuell, directed to him and John 
Wynne ap Mredith, of Gwedir, esq., touching matters that con- 
cerned the peace and quiet governmt of the countrey, as the ap- 
prehending of and punishing of felons and outlawes, (which, from 
ye civille warres betweene Yorke and Lancastr, abounded in 
y® countrey, and never left robbing, burning of houses, and mur- 
thering of people; in soe much that, being very numerous, they 
did often drive great droves of cattell, sometymes to ye number of 
a hundred and more, from one countrey to another at middle day, 
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(as in the time of warre,) wthout feare, shame, pittie, or punishmt, 
(to the vtter vndoing of the poorer sorte:) And they, in perform- 
ance of ye dutie required by some of those letters, (being autho- 
rized to calle to theire ayde the power of the counties, and alsoe 
to keepe sessions of gaol deliuery when occasion required,) raysed 
a great company of talle and lustie men, and on a Christmas eave 
tooke aboue 80 felons and outlawes, whom they punished accord- 
inge to the nature of their delinquencies; as ye noble Sr Jo. Wynn, 
of Gwedir, kt and baronet, grandchild of ye former John Wynn, 
often tould me. The letters aforsayd I have seene and read, and 
are yet extant in the house of Gwedir. Afterwards, the sayd 
Lewis Owen, being high shiritfe of ye county of Merionith. having 
occasion to goe to Montgomery shires assizes, to treat wth the lord 
of Mowthwy, about a marriage to be had between Jon Owen, his 
sonne and heire, and ye daughter of ye said lord of Mowthwy, was, 
in his return, met by a damned crew of theeves and outlawes, who, 
in the thick woods of Mowthwy, lay in wayt for his coming, and 
had cut downe long trees to crosse ye waye, and hinder his pas- 
sage; and being come to the place, they lett flie att him a shower 
of arrowes, whereof one lighted in his face, the which he took out 
with his hand and brake it: then they fell upon him with their bills 
and iavelings, and killed him, His men, upon the first assault, 
fled, and left him, onely accompanied with his son in law, John* 
Lloyd, of Keiswyn, esq., who defended him till he fell down to the 
ground as dead, where he was found, having above thirty bloody 
wounds in his body. This cruell murther was comitted about 
Allhallowtide, in ye yeare of our Lord 1555, and ye murtherers, 
soone after, were, for ye most parte, taken and executed; some few 
fled ye land, and never returned. And soe, wth the losse of his 
life, he purchased peace and quietnes to his countrey; the weh, 
(od be praysed, we enioy even to or dayes.” 


The scene of Lewis Owen’s murder is still known by the deno- 
mination of ‘Llidiart y Barwn Owen,” and the adjoining wood is 
called “‘Frydd y Groes,” from the cross which formerly stood upon 


* From the great similarity, in the old writings, of the abbreviations of the 
Christian names John and Ieuan (Evan), a question has arisen as to which of 
these names was borne by the person here mentioned. Mr. Vaughan, of 
Hengwrt, it might be supposed, from his near connexion with the family 
of Baron Owen, would have been able to decide this point: but even he ap- 
pears very uncertain; for, in the ms. above quoted, in giving the marriages 
of the daughters of Lewis Owen, he observes, “( atherin, married to Evan 
Da Lloyd, al’s (alias) Jo» Lloyd, of Keiswyn, esq.” The name of the indivi- 
dual in question, certainly, appears in a list of justices of the peace for the 
county of Merioneth, in the Harleian manuscript numbered 1218, (which 
manuscript was compiled for the use of Lord Burleigh, the celebrated minister 
of Queen Elizabeth,) as “Joh’es Dg Lloyd :”” yet, as the name of Ieuan was 
totally unknown in England, it may easily have been mistaken, by the person 
who transcribed the list into Lord Burleigh’s volume, for John, 
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458 Ancient Subsidy 


this spot, and which was doubtless erected to excite the supplica- 
tions of the plous, for the repose of the soul of the unfortunate 


baron.* 


Towyn. 

Sir James Price (Pryse,) was of Ynys-y-maengwyn, in this 
parish, in right of his wife, the daughter and heiress of Humphrey 
Wynn, of Ynys-y-maengwyn » eSq.: ‘he was a branch of the ancient 
family of Pryse, of Gogerthan, in the county of Cardigan; served 
the office of sheriff for Merionethshire, in 1607; and ‘died on the 
17th of May, 1642. 


Henry Price (Pryce,) was of Escairweddan, in this parish, and 
of Taltreuddyn, near Harlech: he was sheriff for the county, in 
1630. 


Jane Gwynne was the widow of Lewis Gwynne, esq., of Dol-y- 
gwyn, and a daughter of Hugh Nanney, of Nanney, esq. 


Jenkin Vaughan, of Caethley. This old mansion now belongs 
to Athelstan Corbet, of Ynys-y y-mael ngwyn, esq., by an ancestor 
of whom it was purchased from ‘the representative of the Vaughans. 


PENNALL. 


Rees Lloyd was of Dolgelynyn, in this parish, a farm now be- 
longing to John Edwards, of Machynlleth, esq. 


Rowland Morgan. He was of Pymwern, upon the banks of the 
Dovey, below Machynlleth. 


ped Roberts, of Ceven Caer. At Ceven Caer was one of the 
stations of the Romans in this county, and Roman coins, one of 
them of the Emperor Domitian, have been found on the farm. 


TALYLLYN. 


Lewis Nanney, of Maesypandu. This mansion now belongs to 
the Rev. John Nanney, who is descended, in the female line, from 
this Lewis, and is his. representative. 


William Anwyl! was of Hengae. 


Dame Jane Lloyd was, doubtless, the relict of Sir John Lloyd, 
of Ceiswyn, who was raised to the dignity of sergeant at law on 
the 29th of December, 1623, and knighted by *King James the 
First, at Whitehall, on the 10th of January following. 


LLANGLYNYN. (LLANGELYNYN.) 


Alban Thomas was of Hendre, an old mansion near the village 
of Llwyngwril, in the parish of Llangelynyn. 


* On the continent, at the present day, a cross is generally put up where a 
murder has been perpetrated. 
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LLANEGRIN. 


Margaret Harbert, (Herbert.) She was the heiress of Lewis 
Owen, of Peniarth, in this parish; and was married, first, to 
Richard Owen, of Morben, near Machynlleth, and, secondly, to 
Samuel Herbert, second son of Matthew Herbert, of Dolgiog, who 
was an uncle of the celebrated Lord Herbert, of Cherbury. " 


Hugh Owen was of Talybont, in the same parish, and an uncle 
of Margaret Herbert. Talybont is said to have been a residence 
of the princes of North Wales; and a charter of one of the 
Llewelyns is dated at this place. Within a short distance of the 
house, is a very large and perfect artificial mound, upon which, 
probably, stood a watch -tower belonging to the palace. 

Hugh Nanney, of Nanney. This mansion, now called Nannau, 
is the seat of Sir Robert Williames Vaughan, bart., the representa- 
tive of the ancient family of the Nanneys. 


DoLGELLy. 
David Lloyd Tuder was of Caerynweh, and the father of 
Theodore Vaughan, whose name occurs at page 203 of the volume. 
Howel Vaughan was of Gwengraig, and the father of Robert 
Vaughan, of Hengwrt, the celebrated antiquary before mentioned, 
from whom the present worthy baronet of that name is lineally 
descended. 


LLANWCHLLYN. 

Rowland Vaughan, of Caergai. He served the ofhce of sheriff 
in 1644, At Caergai was another station of the Romans in Me- 
rionethshire ; and in a wall below the house, Roman bricks may 
still be seen, mixed with the common stone of the country, of 
which the wall is built. 


LLANVAWR. 


John Lloyd was of Rhiwedog. ‘“ Rhiwedog,” says Mr. Pennant, 
‘Sis noted for a battle between Llowarch hen and the Saxons, in 
, ° ”” 
which he lost Cynndelw, the last of his numerous sons. 


‘¢ Einion ap Ithel, of Rhiwedog, an ancestor of this John Lloyd,” 
observes Mr. Vaughan, of Hengwrt, in the manuscript before 
quoted, ““eovenanted with John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, in 
the 18th vear of Richd. the Second, to attend him for one yeare 
(ur 3 t.cdition to his dutchie of Gwyen, in France) with one 
man of armes and one archier. The indenture is extant in ye. 
house of Rhiwedog, in these wordes. ,Ceste endenture faite p_ 
entre le P’shant & puissant prince, John, Duc de Gwyen & 
Lancaster d'un p’te & Eignon ap Ithel de autre p'te,’ &e. 
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460 Subsidy in Merionethshire. 


This mansion is now the property of Miss Eyles, who is the ' 
representative, in the female line, of the once powerful family of ' 
the Lloyds, their male heir being Mr. Lloyd, of Plas yn Dre, 
within the town of Bala. 


LLANDDERVEL. 


Edmond Meyrick. A family of this name were the possessors 
of Ucheldre, in this neighbourhood, though not in the parish of 
Llanddervel. 


LLANGAR. 


Humffrey Hughes, of Gwerclas. This estate was sold, some few 
years back, by the executors of the late Mr. Lloyd, the represen- 
tative of this Humffrey, to Lt.-Colonel Vaughan, of Rig. 


Humffrey Branas, of Branas. There are two farms of this 
name; one of them is now the property of Sir W. Williams Wynn, 
bart, having been purchased hy his ancestor, Wm. Wynn, of 
Garthgynan, esq. from this Humphrey Branas. 


CoRWEN. 





William Salesbury, of Rug. This mansion is the residence of 
that highly respected gentleman, Lt.-Colonel Vaughan, who is 
descended from the ancient family of Salesbury. 





DAVID-Y-PENWYN. 


Ir is stated in several old Welsh mss. that one David ap Gronow, who was 
generally called y Penwyn, betrayed David, brother to Llewelyn, the last 
prince of Wales of the Welsh line, to Edward I. for 15/. and a certain number 
a i upon which occasion the following Englyn was composed by a 
ard, 


Y Penwyn, pen hirarbenneg. Unben 

Am unbunt arbumtheg; 
Llonaid Buartheg o wartheg; j 
Newydd, a werth Datydd deg. sho 233 
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AUTUMN,—AND LIFE’S AUTUMN: 


A MEDITATION IN THE VALLEY OF THE UPPER TYWI, 
CAERMARTHENSHIRE. 


SEPTEMBER woods, September skies, so soft and sunny all! 

Unfaded and unfall’n your leaves, and yet so soon to fall: 

Ah, what avails that dying smile which gilds your fading green? 
White Winter peeps, like Death, behind, to shut the farewell scene! 


Stretch’d beautifully the landscape lies, a mockery of May, 

Like some fair corpse, yet beautiful, laid out but for decay: 

Howl, ye wild winds; beat, wintry rains; heaven’s groans and tears ! more meet 
Than such a smile o’er Summer dead,—so green a winding-sheet! 


Less sad the wild wood’s yellowness, their empty arms less sad, 

When all their leaves, like torn-off hair, they strew, like mourners mad, 
On all the winds, and naked stand, the mountain’s skeletons, 

High beating o’er the waterfalls that thunder back their groans. 


September skies, September woods! how like life’s soft decline, 
When round a heart too old to hope, its farewell beauties shine ! 
When every pangless minute steals a mournful preciousness, 
Till e’en life’s blessings turn to pain, so soon no more to bless! 


With health’s mock spring in every limb, its glow, its easy breath, 
More horror flings round thy black frost, thy springless winter, Death! 
Though, like this winter in disguise, Death steals on with a smile, 

It comes, it comes,—eclipsing all this bloomy world the while. 


As one borne down a pleasant stream tow’rd a terrific fall, 

In its blue depths and cowslip banks no pleasantness at all 

Finds, for the failing of his heart, in horror of th’ abyss, 

So, sad, though smooth, life’s latter stream,—for, lo! the precipice! 


Though like your sapless leaves still green, still hangs th’ unaltered hair, 
Time, that delays its snow, will soon the very skull lay bare. 
Oh, Autumn woods, and fields, and flowers! to you Spring comes again, 
To clothe, to paint, to beautify; to man, the mourner, when? 


The blossom shall remount its bough, each little flower its bank ; 
Each, blushing to the Spring god’s smile, resume its being’s rank ; 
Th’ immortal violet burst the sod; while man, proud man, whose foot 
Treads its pale beauty down, shall lie in darkness ‘neath its root! 


Though Faith point up to a prouder home for man’s ejected soul, 
His mortal part what faith forbids a backward eye to roll? 

The valley diesel called to change his cottage for a throne, 
Sighs o’er his lambs, his fields, his fold, and all his little own: 


So I, while men more worthy, more ambitious of Heaven’s crown, 
O’erlook Death’s gulf, I shivering stand, and still look back or down: 
Not the golden groves of angels tempt my wishes from these vales; 


Enough of Paradise for me, “mine own romantic”* Wales. 
SENWDp. 


* «Mine own romantic town!”——WatLrTer Scott. 
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CONSIDERATIONS UPON EISTEDDFODAU. 


In offering a few suggestions upon this interesting topic, we will 
begin with the musical character of the Eisteddfod. 

In all, then, that has been said, and ably said, about our Welsh 
music, and the character of our Cymraeg as an original language, 
we heartily concur. Our music is, undoubtedly, as far as its com- 
pass goes, for pathos and spirit, equal to any; and, like the na- 

tional and noble instrument to whose chords it is adapted, ren- 
dered dear. to us by many powerful and many inspiring asso- 
ciations; and it has been a source of unmixed gratification to 
ourselves, that the premiums offered by the meetings in succession, 
have brought to light a number of hitherto unpublished traditional 
melodies —still more, that one Welsh county has set the example 
of a “ MinsTRELsy Sociery,”* for the exclusive purposes of encou- 
raging the use of the W elsh harp, and instructing upon it, for 
their future subsistence, the blind poor of the vicinity. 


With respect to our language, it is not to be denied that, 
amongst original ones adapted to original necessities, very few, 
if any, are to be found at once so copious and so expressive. lt 
merits no ordinary consideration, whether as affording most valua- 
ble aid to the philologist in his inquiry into the structure and prin- 
ciple of language; asa record of authentic facts, tending to eluci- 
date the history of these kingdoms; as the depository of wild and 
and fervid poetry; or as the tongue in which the brave defenders 
of our mountain fastnesses hurled their noble, but ineffectual de- 
fiance to the forces of the conquering Edward. It may be rea- 
sonably questioned, nev ertheless, how far it is wise to describe it 
as competent to the exigencies of these latter, and more artificial 
days, if they may be so called; and to make its cultivation, as a 
vernacular tongue, so pi aramount an object as the gorge 
usually offered by an Eisteddfod, and the general tone of 
speakers, appear, and have been felt to have made it. 


What, it is naturally demanded, is its vocabulary? In truth, a 
very limited one; altoge ther incapable of embodying and express- 
ing those multiplied varieties of thought, and endless modifications 
of knowledge, to which the enlarged, and still enlarging English 
language, freely borrowing from every opposite tongue, has given 
utterance. Either, then, the Welsh must forego, as it seems to us, 
a participation, except with great and discouraging slowness, in 
the intellectual and scientific cultivation of their English brethren, 
or they must seek for it out of their own language, namely, in the 
English; the Saesoneg, which considered in its primitive character, 
is vastly inferior to the Cymraeg, being, by the lapse of time, and 
the ingraftment upon it of whatever has been found requisite for 


* See note, p. 404 of the present number. 
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Considerations upon Eisteddfodau. 463 


the intercourse of civilized and instructed society exclusively, suf- 
ficient to meet their wants; and being also, let it be added, (as 
certainly quite relevant to the point at issue,) the language of the 
majority. 

Some warm friends of the Principality, indeed, are unwilling to 
make even this concession; contending that the Welsh language 
being sufficient for the conveyance of religious and moral instruc- 
tion, in their strict acceptation, certainly the chief advantages of 
all language, their countrymen should know no more. 


But may we not reasonably ask, whether the assertion that such 
instruction is fully and adequately obtained through the medium 


of the Welsh, be not gratuitous? 


The very Bible itself, is in a state of progressive illustration, 
from the increased light, and more diffusive and penetrating in- 
quiries of the day. Philosophy, not that which is “falsely so 
called,” but sober, experimental, patient philosophy, has in 
England given birth, or contributed, to many religious publica- 
tions; by which the charter of our salvation has been either res- 
cued from the attacks of infidelity, or conciliated, with an in- 
creased force of conviction, to the conscience of the believer. 
Such publications must unquestionably be an important acqui- 
sition to any language; but cannot possibly be adopted into one 
which possesses no correlative terms for the expression of many 
or even most of their topics, and declines to borrow them else- 
where. But will it be argued that the tongue in which this is, by 
structure, or thorough choice, inadmissible, is not so far an obsta- 
cle to improvement? Let us, however, look, for a still more pal- 
pable instance of the effect of a second language upon the inter- 
ests of religion, to the state of our congregations. Not a few of 
our parishes contain a population partly English and partly Welsh. 
How, under ordinary ministration, can the one part have its sab- 
bath-day’s instruction without, more or less, subtracting from that 
of the other? Suppose the service of any place to be in English 
in the morning, and Welsh in the evening, or the contrary: 1s it 
not probable that, though all are, as far as individual power ex- 
tend, attended to, all, also, are, to a certain extent, by the force 
of circumstances, wronged; neither having the benefit of more 
than a single service, and the means, questionable, perhaps 
even bad, of filling up the remaining hours of the sabbath, 
being, too, probably in many instances, sought elsewhere? How 
often, too, must it happen that the same clergyman cannot cor- 
rectly officiate or fluently converse in the two languages, some of 
his people being thus left without spiritual instruction, or sent to 
seek it at other hands than his own! 

The extension of mere present civilization is, assuredly, not to 
be deemed a light privilege for any nation; for the poet’s “inge- 
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nuas didicisse, &c.” rests upon universal experience, bearing large 
testimony to the legitimate influence of arts and sciences in hu- 
manizing the manners, enlarging the mind, and softening and pre- 
paring the heart for the reception of the most important truths. 


And is it not advantageous, we proceed to ask, is it not due to 
direct morals also, scarcely less than to policy, that the people 
forming the integral parts of one extensive, especially if it be also 
a contiguous, empire, should speak the same language? Commu- 
nity of feeling and of interest is far more connected with commu- 
nity of tongue than many of us appear disposed to think. It was 
a fact so fully recognized by the late Emperor of France, that 
wherever he desired to establish a French influence, there he took 
all conceivable pains first to introduce and naturalize the lan- 
guage; with what certain but fatal success, we need not state. It 
is a fact, also, let it be added, of which we may find the illustra- 
tion much nearer home, even at our own door,—we mean, in the 
prejudice which, in the Cymro’s mind, is even now not seldom 
entertained against the Sais, and the want of cordial understand- 
ing between them, we are sorry to say, is not difficult to detect. 


Perhaps, however, it is in our courts of justice (our courts of 
assize, or quarter or petty sessions,) that the evil of a second lan- 
guage is brought home to our senses most tangibly and -conclu- 
sively. To these are referred, as we all know, decisions upon 
our lives, properties, and liberties; and in these it is of the 
utmost importance, that evidence should be given with preciseness 
and perspicuity, and understood with distinctness; that the trans- 
actions between the various parties, interested or official, should be 
conducted with entire mutual intelligibleness, and with all conve- 
nient speed and cheapness. But every, even superficial observer 
must have remarked, with regret, how miserably time is lost, and 
testimony mutilated or adulterated, and the unwilling or unprin- 
cipled witness put upon his guard and enabled to baffle the inge- 
nuity of cross-examination by the intervention of an interpreter, 
and how generally the addresses of counsel and the summings-up 
of judges are wholly lost upon the jury and the culprit. 


Once more,—English settlers: are continually coming amongst 
us, English commerce and adventure pervading our recesses: but 
it is surely a very serious hindrance to this; and when such a 
settlement is once accomplished, a very considerable obstacle to 
that familiar intercourse which ought to subsist between the new 
comer and his neighbours, is that they speak a different language 
from his. Will it be argued that it had been better if such persons 
had never become Welsh residents? Perhaps it may: but if it 
be so, must it not be also argued that we should endeavour to 
quench all spirit of enterprise? which is, in fact, if it be followed 
up to its fair consequences, annihilating the character of Great 
Britain as a commercial and speculative nation. 
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Again, look at our marts and markets. If interchange of 
commodity be desirable at all, (and no one will deny, we suppose, 
either its desirableness, or, indeed, its absolute necessity,) then, 
certainly, it ought to be effected promptly, aud with all possible 
facility of communication; which it never can be, whilst one party 
speaks this language, and another that. 


It will be seen, then, that we firmly believe our true interests to 
be involved in the final, (and be it remembered we only say final,) 
resulution of our Welsh into the English language. Would we, 
therefore, propose, or promote, the rash and premature abolition of 
the former? As reasonably might it be proposed or tried to ex- 
tinguish those that speak it! We would not be'so rash as to sug- 
gest the discouragement of it: nay, so fully persuaded are we 
that it is, in many parts of the Principality, the only existing 
medium of improvement, that we should strenuously oppose any 
scheme by which it were proposed to instruct our countrymen 
without its assistance, as at once impracticable and unjust. But 
be this as it may, we have to object to the tone too generally, and 
perhaps without sufficient reflection, assumed at our Eisteddfodau, 
that it is far too exclusively in favor of Welsh, and appears to go 
the length of paralyzing all attempts to introduce English, how- 
ever temperately and gradually, and however much with the free 
consent of the learners, and with an honest desire of doing them 
good; which our regard for Wales (not less prominent nor less 
vivid, we trust, than theirs who differ from us, although it displays 
itself in another form,) induces us to think is doing her a serious 
and a durable wrong. 


What, then, do we propose that the Eisteddfod should do? 
Simply this: throw open its prizes, indiscriminately, to both lan- 
guages, urging its speakers to confine themselves to the general 
question of Cambrian improvement. There need be no fear that 
the English should carry off the prizes from their less-instructed 
neighbours; because, first, the subjects should invariably relate to 
Wales; secondly, the competitors should be exclusively residents 
in Wales, or-Welshmen; and lastly, the judges should be chosen 
from amongst their own countrymen.” 


If this arrangement were followed, we are inclined to think that 
many who now ‘doubt,’ would become cordial supporters of our 
Eisteddfodau, and throw their weight (nor is it a trifling weight) into 
its scale; and, only one great object being kept in view, the good 
of our native land, an honourable competition in patriotic ardour 
would be excited, and far more substantial benefits result from it, 
unless we much deceive ourselves, than from any plan which is 


* As regards the London Eisteddvods, we have to remark, that for several 
years, a certain number of medals and premiums have been given to compe- 
titors in English composition.—Eprtors. 
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466 The Bard of Mona. 


exclusive and dividing. Neither can we bring ourselves to believe 
that the most enthusiastic lover of his native tongue and native 
institutions, would find a narrower or less gratifying scope for the 
exercise of his zeal, in this enlarged sphere of action; nor feel that 
he was not essentially toiling for his country, in giving the full 
benefit of his talents and of his ‘‘nationality” to an institution 
having, it is true, but a single scope, the honour and interest of 
Wales, but limiting its exertions to the channel of no one exclu- 
sive dialect. 


And if the language of our brave forefathers does ever come to be 
merged in the English, it will not be, we may rest assured, until 
many a long year has passed, nor until its disuse as a medium of 
living communication shall have been fully justified by the voice 
of a ripe and unquestionable necessity, and even then it will be 
remembered, recorded, and preserved amongst the languages ve- 
nerable for their antiquity, and valuable for their richness and 
expressiveness. W.V. 





Duet sung by Miss Rers and Mr. Parry, Jun., at the 
last Bardic Congress, held in London. 


The Bard of Mona. 


Soft sang the bard of Mona, when Love his song inspired, 
Loud sang the bard of Mona, when War his bosom fired, 
But when to lovely Peace his tuneful harp was strung, 

In sweet and lively strains the bard of Mona sung. 
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CEUBREN YR ELLYLL, 
OR THE BRIDE OF NANT GWRTHEYRN, 
(Selected from the Welsh Decameron, shortly to be published.) 


On the northern side of that narrow part of Carnarvonshire jut- 
ting into the Irish Channel, which is called the promontory of 
Llyn, is a grand green mountain dingle, known by the name of 
Nant Gwrtheyrn, Vortigern’s hollow or valley, (nant signifying a 
brook, also a hollow,) from a tradition that the British king of 
that name there retired to die. In a mound of sod, called Bedd 
Gwrtheyrn, the grave of Vortigern, (the site of some now fallen 
edifice,) a stone coffin, enclosing a gigantic skeleton, was 
discovered in the last century; and its ‘solitary state,” (no 
other tumuli being found near,) sanctioned the belief that those 
bones were not vulgar bones, but of royal dignity. 


This glen, containing but two or three houses, is open to the 
ocean, and green to its margin, while on every other side the de- 
scent is so frightfully precipitous that it secludes the valley from 
approach, almost as effectually as that sea which rolls across its 
front. The country above is very wild and solitary, the poor 
fisher’s town of Nevin being the only place to which the winding 
road conducts the traveller on that narrow projection of North 
Wales: down the midst of this pastoral hollow runs, foaming, a 
strong torrent, dividing it into two banks, only united by that sort 
of natural bridge the poverty of such districts allows to their 
dwellers, huge stepping-stones of rock, with a mountain ash or 
two, to assist the timid in their leap or swing over the roaring 
water. On each side of this ravine stood opposite, but at some 
distance from each other, two cottages, so old and gray, and so 
much the colour of the russet sod and rock, that each appeared 
more like a bare projecting part of the rock itself, than a good, 
warm, human dwelling, such as it really was within. In one of 
these lived Rhys (Rees) Meredith; in the other, his. cousin 
Margaret Meredith, with her infirm father. Except two sisters of 
Rhys, these were the only survivors of two families who had long 
possessed that little glen, with its patches of green corn, small 
meadows, and stacks of black peat round about, as a patriarchal 
domain from generation to generation. Their situation rendered 
this young pair a sort of hermits by necessity: and, as he was 
handsome and sensible, though shy as a child, and she a soft, 
sensitive, fair girl, on whom the effect of total seclusion had been 
a pensive thoughtfulness allied to the sublime, rather than a dull 
stupor, such as it produces in minds less sensitive, it was not to 
be wondered at that an attachment almost romantic had grown up 
between them, humble as was their station. In truth, they were 
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shut in with the sublime and each other, and Nature in her gran- 
deur, while she elevates the mind, elevates in equal degree the 
passion that engrosses it. 


The sea solitude of Nant Gwrtheyrn; the eternal measured dash 
of the waves on the beach; the vast shadow of the stupendous 
Craig y Llam stretching quite across the valley; her only compa- 
nions her two female cousins, who were suffering from ill health; 
all these produced on the gentle spirit of the girl almost the effect 
of a convent amongst the mountains, with its solemn music and 
its pale sisterhood. A visiter was a rare sight indeed, and the 
visit formed almost an epoch in the annals of this ocean valley. 
Sunday folks would now and then reach as far as the brinks of 
the stony precipices all round it, look wishfully down toward the 
two blue smoke columns of the dimly-seen cottages, and go back 
again; ‘‘’Tis such a cruel pitch to come up again!” they’d say. 
Thus a deeper solitude could hardly be imagined than brooded, 
even at noonday, over Nant Gwrtheyrn, with its few sheep bleating, 
its many waterfalls moaning, and the expanse of desert ocean in 
its front, where the only living motion was that silent, solemn, 
beautiful one of some white-sailed vessel gliding across the moun- 
tain opening, too distant for any voice or token of life to reach the 
land, from the many human beings it was bearing by on their 
silent and unknown course. 


But now an unwonted stir, and voices calling, and figures whose 
various-coloured woollen dresses shone in the sun as they strag- 
gled down the declivities, winding between clumps of flowering 
furze and points of ivied rock, all tending toward the cottages, 
proclaimed some highly festive occasion at hand. Rhys and his 
cousin are to be married tomorrow, Saturday, the favorite wedding- 
day of the Welsh, and these were the friends of the parties, who 
having been bidden, (of which bidding more hereafter,) were now 
congregating to present the gifts usual on these occasions, which 
custom is called ‘“*Pwrs a Gwregys,” that is, pulse and girdle. 
Every person invited brings, according to his or her ability, some 
gift for the young beginners in housekeeping; an important benefit 


to them in the aggregate, though a light tax on individual gene- 
rosity : the present of every person is recorded in a book, by a 
person who takes on him this office, and the same, in commodity 
or value, is expected to be returned at the future wedding of the 


giver; it is even recoverable by law. 

It was a pleasant sight, on so fine a day, to see these kind visit- 
ants thus wending their way, the young helping the old wherever 
the path was too steep for their stiffened limbs, all traversing the 
slopes in little groups, one above another, down the zigzag paths, 
and old and young, and richer and poorer, all in their best! Pin- 
ners and coifs, newly plaited, and burying the good women’s chins 
and half (frequently) of a very pretty mouth, to the no small dis- 
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figurement of youth; small hats, glossy as jet, with large silver 
buckles, whose brightness shone in the broad sunshine from a 
distance: all these, with now and then a stumble and outcry of 
the old, and the loud laugh of the thoughtless young, joined to the 
wild beauty of the scene, the blossoming furze gold, the purple 
heath, and white spars all about, and the little fairy pastoral view 
round the farms below, almost overhung by mountains, and all 
basking in the full blaze of noonday summer blue, presented a 
sort of moving panorama, not undelightful to eyes contented with 
rustic and grotesque beauty. Here an old body, who could just 
carry her own weight by the help of a crutch-stick, contrived, 
nevertheless, to grapple a cheese under her spare arm, or a basket 
of chickens suspended over the wrist of the same, to her imminent 
peril of a fall. Little ones carried bags of various seeds, others 
larger ones full of oatmeal; oaten cakes were even brought ready 
baked; eggs, poultry, stores of every kind necessary in so isolated 
a residence; and abundance of all products of the sheep and the 
loom, conducive to warm sleeping, and warm walking in the snow 


season. 

A still busier spectacle appeared down at the two cottages: 
the ystavell, that is, ‘“‘the woman’s goods,” were being removed 
across the ravine, from one house to the other, by such friends of 
the bridegroom as had already arrived, for it is a point of courtesy 
to perform this labour without troubling him, and in this instance 
the labour was not light, to transport heavy utensils over the 
tumbling waters of the ravine by the bridge of rocks. A huge 
coffer of antique oak, black as ebony; the chrochon, or iron pot 
with three feet, inseparable from Welsh chimnies; pewter dishes 
of large size, wooden platters and trenchers, bowls and spoons 
made of beech or birch, formed a few of the articles of housewifery 
comprised under the general name of Ystavell, signifying a cham- 
ber, thence the furniture of it. 

Meanwhile, the bride of tomorrow, unseduced by all these novel 
doings to desert her daily duties, was quietly kneeling to buckle 
the shoe of a fine ruddy-cheeked old man, with silver hair, seated 
in his chair at the antique low porch of his house, and whom she 
had just finished dressing, he being rheumatic. She had brought 
out his chair, and set it facing the wide sea sky and dazzling 
ocean, for him to enjoy the fineness of the day and the sweetness 
of his own new-mown fields, where the grasshoppers chirped 
among the clover flowers, not yet dead in the fresh swath, though 

unheard today, all being busied in the one absorb- 


the scythe was isied 
Pretty Margaret looked up in his face, and thought 


ing occasion, 


he seemed sorrowful; for this was the last day of her living on this 
side the great gulley, and she had drest and undrest him now 
for three or four years past, but her tender offices she was now 
to resign to a sister of her future husband, who had always 
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lived with the old man, her uncle, but whom the affectionate 
daughter had never permitted to tend his helplessness before. ‘1 
shall don* your clothes, and doff+ them too o’nights, daddy bach,} 
all one for my being married, and going from you;” said the 
tender girl, stroking his cheek with the fond simplicity of child- 
hood: ‘it be just none across from th’ other house, only a run 
down the Rhaiadr du (black cataract), and some steps on the rock 
stones, or a swing by the great ash boughs, if it be a flood, and 
so up the gully bank, and round the big Mawn bog (peat morass), 
and a jump or two across the rushy swamp hard by, and I’m with 
you directly, daddy: it’s just none, you know. And you know, 
when the sea’s not a roaring, and Rhaiadr du not thundering very 
furious, one may hear a body call right well all across,—no danger. 
Not but cousin Gwynny will touch you right tender, every bit as 
tender as I could do,—no danger.” 





But here, though to the manifest derangement of this dignified 
chronicle of the doings of Nant Gwrtheyrn in point of order, can 
we not refrain from stepping back a day, to review the quaint ce- 
remonies of the Bidding, a process not at all familiar to Saesonig 
brides and bridegrooms. 


Early in the morning, then, of the preceding day, a man, with 
an arch importance in his sun-bronzed face, was seen marching 
from house to house, in deep dingle or on windy hill-brow, and 
followed by half the idle and the young in the parish of Clynnog 
Vawr: in his hand he bore a wand of peeled willow, tied with 
ribands and wild flowers, whose colours vied in gaiety; and his 
whole person was fantastically decorated with a profusion of June 
flowers. Thus accoutered, he entered each house where lived any 
friend or acquaintance of the parties, and striking his wand on the 
ground, after the fashion of some bold navigator planting the 
standard of his king on some new-found laad, either read, spoke, 
or sung his bidding, or invitation, to the wedding and “ Pwrs a 
Gwregys.” 





This merry fellow, a friend of the bridegroom, is called the 
‘“*Gwahoddwr,” or bidder: his powers of extempore composition 
are sometimes rallied on this occasion, or rather a preconcerted 
poem is delivered at the inspiration of the moment; and what with 
the blunders, what with the real humour of the address, the end is 
sure to be attained, that of boundless fun and goodwill in the 
roused hamlet or mountain village of three or four sod-roofed 
dwellings, which pour forth their whole population in a swarm 
round the orator, down to the baby that can but just toddle, and 
the curs that join in the clamour, and the little ones in arms, 


* Put on. t Put off. 
{ The diminutive “bach” is a Welsh epithet of endearment to males, as is 

” . 
“vach” to females, in constant use among country people. 
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crowing and throwing about arms and legs in ecstasy at the no- 
velty of some noise besides trees and waterfalls, and incessantly 
reaching at the ribands of the Gwahoddwr’s staff of office. 


The bustle with which our tale opened, of numbers descending 
the slopes of Nant Gwrtheyrn, was the result of this invitation. 
These offerings have the name of Rhoddion; and this resort of 
friends for the purpose is called paying the Rhoddion. 


Early in the afternoon, the business of the Pwyddion being over, 
the rural economy of the hermits of that wild nook resumed its 
quiet course. But when Rhys had made hay, and set it in cocks, 
in his own and uncle’s two little fields; and Peggy (who had hid 
herself during all the turmoil) had helped her lover and cousins 
with the hay, and milked the ewes, and fetched home two lambs 
from the hill, the lovers snatched half an hour before the time her 
father wanted to be undrest, to watch the sun go down, round, 
red, and cloudless, on the verge of the wide and glittering sea, 
lighting up gloriously all the bays, promontories, and noble head- 
lands along the shore of the bay of Carnarvon, while their own 
barrier mountains, the Eryri or Rivals, seemed to lift their two 
towering heads, as ramparts equally against the world and the 


waves beyond. 

On one lofty bank above the sea, where sheep had nibbled the 
sod into the smoothness of a grassplot, there stood an ancient 
chesnut tree, quite out of the usual track of the few shepherds in 
that district, and the favorite haunt of our lovers, for its deep 
seclusion. Here as they stood, and the sun shot full on the inter- 
laced fretwork of the old tree’s bark, she saw a part which her 
lover had planed smooth, and inscribed with her name, under 
which he had carved ‘‘ Married June 5,” in anticipation of that 
day on which all his thoughts were fixed. But Margaret had im- 


bibed, from the loneliness and wildness of her birthplace, a strong 


taint of superstition, and, far from smiling at the handiwork of 
Rhys, she regarded it as a ‘‘tempting of Providence,” according 
to the phraseology of the rural ‘religious world ; that is, presum- 
ing on the future for blessings that may not be within its dispen- 


i 
sation. ‘‘Oh, but if we never should be married, Rhys bach! I 
do not like that writing on the tree, indeed, indeed! 

? 


‘‘Not married! and its only tomorrow we are to be, my girl 


said Rhys, laughing. 

‘‘Ah! there are so many things do happen when we do promise 
ourselves somuch. Did na my father promise we would all go to 
Nevin wake the next Sunday, when he was struck o’ the rheuma- 
tism the very Saturday, and ‘could na turn in bed?” 

‘¢ But we live so safe here, my sweet; not like folk in great 
cities, among fires and murders, that we've less to fear from 


accidents.” 
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‘‘Not like folks in those great flying houses either, where you 
wanted to go riding once, and leave me to cry myself blind, and 
die before you got back again,” said Margaret, reproachfully : 
‘but you'll never, never think to go to sea now, will you now? will 
you, Rhys, my dear?” 


“Oh! poor wench,” said he, laughing, ‘“‘didst believe I was 
half in earnest? Shall I tell thee why I thought of it? Sailors, 
and all travelled men, do find such favor with you womankind. I 
did dread the days, indeed, when that bold, wild man, Evan the 
smuggler, did come to sell his tea down here, and would tell you 
such stories, lies or what not, about parts and people abroad: I 
did fear my Peggy would despise poor cousin Rhys, who had seen 
nothing but Nant Gwrtheyrn all his life.” 


‘« And were you so cruel to keep me in a long, long fright, that 
I could na eat nor sleep, though I never told a soul for that? I 
hated that lying fool, with his hat all aside. Oh! you did not 
know how I did use to cry, in a wild, roaring, frightful morning 
after a storm all night; the wind bellowing down the chimney, the 
sea thundering, the high oaks creaking, “the very rocks quaking, 
and I saw bits of wreck lie all about our beach, and I was feared 
to walk along it on the seaweed, for expecting to see a blue corpse 
thrown up, all bloated and horrid! For why? I thought soon you 
would be out all night 0’ such a nights, and how shall I bear it 
then?” 


Then followed the tender look, the sweet assurance of each 
other’s health and safety, and the embrace, to render that assu- 
rance, if possible, more sure; the mutual grasp of hands, warm 
with life, temperate with the coolness of health, all those ensur- 
ings (fallacious often, alas!) against the perils of life, which 
renders the mere presence of a beloved object a soul-soothing 
happiness, the mere absence a real misery, absence, with all its 
doubts and dark conjecturings. 


It is reported that, before they left their tree, with that innocent 
coquetry which loves to dally with the fond fears of a lover, she 
erased the presumptuous word “married,” and substituted “ bu- 
ried June 15th;” lingering behind her lover for that purpose, 
intending it asa sort of mournful surprise for his next visit to their 
haunt. 


The ‘‘ day of days” is come, in beauty and in glory! Thus a 
poet might have said; but a story-teller only, that the wedding 
of Rhys and his cousin was a very fine morning. 


There she stands in health and safety, and redoubled beauty, 
and again by her father’s chair! The party of the bridegroom’ S 
friends which is to fetch or force her from that father’s to a hus- 
band’s arms, is momentarily expected, as may be seen in her smi- 
ling, blushing, yet anxious and palish face, ever turning to the 
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heights of that valley’s barrier hills, where they will be espied 
descending far off, as well as in her restless person, evidentl 

stirred by an excited mind, and seeming to hold by the old man’s 
hand and chair by turns, like one already being torn away. 
They come! the late blush yielded her whole features to an 
extreme paleness, the moment that party became visible, though 
the timid girl had concerted with Rhys how to evade her pursuers. 
The sham flight and pursuit, as is well known, are usually enacted 
on horseback, but, besides that, the nature of the declivities ren- 
dered this almost a perilous feat; equestrian doings were as repug- 
nant to her habits as her retiring nature, and it was only in 
obedience to her old-fashioned parent, who could not brook a 
wedding, without some shadow at least of its concomitant revelry, 
that she submitted to the boisterousness of the rites of a rustic 
Welsh wedding. These young men (whose party is called “‘ Gwyr 
o wisgi oed,”) the men of the age of vivacity, soon reached the 
little cultivated bottom, but the bird was flown. The small barn, 
with its outside of many-coloured mosses; the black peat stack, 
the last year’s barley rick, the corners of an upright rock, (on a 
ledge of which stood three beehives, overhung by a tree growing 
out of a crevice, and grassy lodgment above,) all these, anda 
green brambled pit full of foxgloves behind that rock,—all had 
been searched in vain, when the peeping of a very pretty ankle and 
foot, and a bit of a long pink sash, worn by our bride, adorning a 
white frock, (never worn by a Welsh maiden but on such occa- 
sions,) betrayed her hiding-place under one of the huge haycocks 
into which the small field of hay had been piled, despite a 
tempting day for haymaking, in anticipation of that morrow when 
no man should work, at least in the valley of Nant Gwrtheyrn. 
A shout from her pursuers told her she was betrayed. Up sprung 
grasses and buttercups and clover flowers ; and the fair apparition 
of some wood nymph, or such Arcadian phantasy, stood dropping 
flowers: stood a moment, half fearful, half wishful to be caught, 
darted back a smile like a sun flash at her pursuers, then bounded 
away towards an obscure path along the breasts of two mountains, 
by which she had promised to join her cousin-lover, who now 
expected her at the church, instead of encountering the gaze of 
all the village in the procession of the Gwyr o wisgi oed. 


A wedding at Clynnog Vawr! What a festival is a wedding at 
one of these little lazy happy mountain villages, without factory, 
without trade; without any earthly visible employment but to 
stand in the sun, each man at his door, and look out for something 
to be seen. A simply elegant Gothic church-tower, peeping 
among trees and mountains, houses half hid by foliage, and 
marked by a low browed and green roofed antiquity every one, 
and a glimpse of sunshiny sea beyond, form the picturesque 
village of Clynnog Vawr. A very ancient chapel survives the 
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wreck of many a loftier pile, in the churchyard. A vaulted pas- 
sage leading to it has the name of “ Yr heinous,” from having 
been the way by which malefactors of some kind were led to it as 
a place of confinement, and gives a touch of darker solemnity to 
that milder moral kind which attaches to such scenes. This 
chapel boasts for its founder St. Beuno, (an uncle to the famous 
Winifred of Holywell,) and seldom had the spirit of his saintship, 
sitting invisible on his own ponderous chest,* in the church, on a 
Trinity Sunday, witnessed, with grim smile to himself, more splen- 
did doings than now heralded in the day of our lover’s union; 
no, not even when his goggle ghost eye caught sight of the 
favorite four-penny piece, his especially beloved tribute. The 
church aisle was strewed with fresh rushes, a huge Maybush 
dangled at the porch, and shed a tiny silver shower of spangles on 
every passing head. Dick Lame the harper, (that is ‘lame 
Dick,” the words transposed according to Welsh whimsicality,) is 
come to play a bridal awdl on the couple leaving church; he has 
seated himself in the tree that is built into the gable end of an 
old house, his harp hung glittering against the trunk, while all the 
fry of the place beset the musician and his harp to steal a strike 
of the strings, which the bolder ever and anon will venture, while 
he aims down blows at them with his crutch-stick. All is ex- 
pectation, as the old lean over the tombstones, the young try to 
read them, and the youngest play upon them, or peep through 
the chinks of the massy nail-studded oaken door of Eglws Beuno, 
where he is said to have been buried, till, the hour having arrived, 
some impatience began to be visible, young and old moving a 
little way on the road by which the expected bride was to be 
brought, the priest himself pulling forth his watch, and looking 
up that way. The little children, too, with faces rosy and shining 
as the morning, with hats stuck with flowers, and flowers in every 
hand, ready to strew the way before the young couple, even they 
began to sigh and grow pensive with the delay, and eyed, sorrow- 
fully, those wild flowers almost dead with carrying in their hot 
hands. Then those below called to them in the trees, ‘‘ are they 
coming?” They could see a mile of road, but still they were not 
coming. But what excited a sort of alarm among those simple 
villagers, was the action of a poor paralytic idiot amongst those 
children, who, when the rest began to strew their sweets, tired of 


* In this church is a huge antique chest, called “ Cyf Beuno,”—Beuno’s 
chest, hollowed out of one trunk of oak, and secured with three locks. In 
this were deposited the monies arising from the sale of lambs and calves 
offered to the saint, all born with a certain mark on the ear, being his rightful 
a. This slit or mark (not very uncommon) received from the holy 
athers of that church the name of Beuno’s mark, “Nod Beuno.” On 
Trinity Sunday, bread and cheese were offered to the saint ; and a groat-piece, 
if een was almost a certain cure for the worst case, bodily or spi- 
ritual. 
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carrying them longer in vain, was seen to strew his gatherings 
also, which were rue, and bitter herbs, such as are sometimes 
found scattered before the way of a pair new married, by some 
rival, as tokens of future retributive misery and bitterness over- 
taking the faithless lover, the dumb symbolical cursings of love 
in despair; and all the time the poor. wretch’s thin hand kept 
scattering them, unconscious of their import, (he being of cadave- 
rous look, and but half alive,) his hollow eye, of frightful vacancy, 
rolled toward the path the bride was to tread, with a sad smile 
that might have been deemed almost sarcastic in a rational 


youth. 

During this suspense, Rhys had been long at his secret ap- 
pointed stand behind the church, watching the bowered mouth of 
a mountain-forest’s path, where he expected every instant the 
beautiful breathless fugitive to appear and sink upon his bosom, 
and be secretly led by him at once up to the communion table, 
while the baffled pursuers were retracing their steps up the valley- 
precipices. But when he saw how high the sun had mounted, 
and that the hour drew near, he quitted his stand with some slight 
alarm, concluding that she had been caught, and he hurried 
toward the expected party. What was his surprise to meet them 
not far from the church, yet Margaret not in the midst! ‘* Name 
of Heaven is she not with you?” ‘Is she not with you, Rhys?” 
was the mutual exclamation. ‘‘ Back lads, back,” he cried, ‘she 
meant to play you all a trick, and she has played me one, too, I 
think ; she’s sure to be at home,—good God ! how high the sun is! 
the parson will be there just now,—run! run!” ‘ What run for, 
man alive ?” they exclaimed; ‘‘ we’ve been, already there, and her 
father’s never seen her since she leaped up from the haycock,— 
there’s not a soul but the old man in the dingle.” Rhys stood 
pondering a minute, his eyes rolled, and drops of sweat stood upon 
his brow. Then laughing, (a hollow sort of self-cheating laughter,) 
“she’s at the church-back by this time, my life upon’t,” said he, 
“run! run! run!” ‘* Where, Rhys, where?” ‘To ask pardon 
of the parson, sure! you'll find her about this end of the blind 
path, thro’ the wood of the steep pitch, no¢ in front of the church ; 
there she’s waiting me,—my wife is expecting me, but I'll run home 
the while, and be back — tell her you ! — instantly. Lord! 
Lord! the parson will be sure gone away! silly wench.” They 
hurried towards the church, he to the valley; there he found the 
almost bed-ridden father hobbled forth, and seated on a haycock, 
(he who had not walked for years,) such the effect of sudden ex- 
citement, under the alarm of his child’s disappearance. Poor 

Rhys, who in his distraction had equally assured himself of two 
things, impossible to be both facts, that she was already at their 
meeting place, and that he should find her at home, stood unable 
to speak a word before the father, so shocked was he at thus 
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finding him alone, and thus one of his only hopes annihilated. 
“‘Then she must be at the church,” he said at last, yet sat down 
by his uncle onthehay. Yet what possible danger awaited her in 
such a little journey? It was brilliant daylight, neither pit nor 
precipice in her way; that way was not open to the sea, none 
could have seized her thence,—nor was such an occurrence ever 
thought of, much less known, in a country where not a highway 
robbery had been known in man’s memory; he had already nearly 
trod in his impatience the whole path she was to tread, that which 
her father had seen her make for; had she fallen ill he must have 
found her; if offered violence to, he must have heard her; in 
short, peace, security, and open day, seemed to ensure his heart 
against every fatality, and he composed himself by such reflections 
into a sort of calm. Presently he started up, ‘‘ Merciful God! 
what do I sit here for?” he said, as the mystery rushed back upon 
his thoughts, and he remembered that the hour was past, the 

arson doubtless gone; he who should have been a husband this 
bea past, sitting there exchanging strange looks with her parent, 
and she, who could tell where? ‘My heart flutters, and my 
limbs fail me, so that I can hardly walk more than thou canst, 
father!’ said he. ‘* Father, indeed, poor boy! God knows 
whether.” —.The young bridegroom struck his forehead, and 
stared in the old man’s face like a madman. ‘‘ Ha!” said he, ‘I 
know what you would say—God knows if you will ever de my 
father, if I shall ever be your son—if I shall ever—ever be that 
blessed husband I fancied myself already! I shall go mad this day!” 
and away he scoured once more to mount the declivities, regain 
the church, and test the truth of that almost only possibility left 
of an issue out of this most astonishing kind of disappointment. 
He had not advanced far, when he saw descending the heights the 
party which had already ascertained the fact before him. His 
voice failed him for utter terror of the reply, when he would have 
shouted his inquiry to them. Peace and sunshine, and all beauty 
and all quietness, was around him, forming a dreadful contrast to 
the inward state of the tormented young man. He did cry to 
them, at last, with all his might; but when, over all that calm de- 
liciousness of nature, over golden furze flowers, snowy spars and 
lambs, bees, and thymy turf, and borne on the softest southern 
wind, smelling of early summer,—when over all those came (like 
a death-bell for some beloved friend heard booming across a moon- 
light summer lake,) the repeated tremendous agitating ‘‘ No!” 
he stopped, looked wildly about, as one looking round for some 
escape from death, who can no where find a crevice or covert by 
which to hide or fly; then he seemed to himself walking into a 
night of storm—he sunk to the ground, and lay in a profound 
fainting fit as they approached, in which state they conveyed him 
to his (bridal) home. 
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All that night lights were seen moving in every direction, and 
voices heard calling her name, re-echoed by the hills, and only 
answered by the owls, or some fishers lying off the land’s edge, 
who thought themselves called to from the shore; all possible and 
impossible places were explored in vain; every brambled hollow 
below, and every natural quarry in the fractured rocks above,— 
all in vain! Margaret never came again, to tend her father’s 
wants, or bless her wretched lover’s arms, being no more seen or 
heard of from that day than if she had died a natural death and 
been buried; burted according to the strangely mournful tenor of 
her own sportiveness the previous day, which now seemed indeed 
to have been impelled by a dark spirit of prophecy. 


While the day-search proceeded, poor Rhys lay still insensible 
under the effects of an over-excited mind, and violent agitation 
under a burning sun, which threatened a fever of the brain. When 
he revived and came to his senses, his eyes rolled, searching her 
long before he spoke; he saw round him all the bridal prepara- 
tions of their little decorated apartment, and all rushed back to 
memory. But what shocked him most was the sight of the sun, 
visible through the leaf-curtained casement, now sinking in the 
sea, and yellowing the pretty rustic chamber with a rich placidity of 
effect,—how delightfully in unison with the peace-breathing, peace- 
loving mood of a modest country bridegroom !—how discordant to 
his own! It told him that the sun had travelled his complete 
course, evening had fallen, the blessed hour of shade and deep 
silence was at hand; and there he lay, feverish, wild-brained on 
his bed, the bridal bed !—alone,—no bride had crossed _ his 
threshold! 

Supernatural assistance to their search was of course to be pro- 
cured. While one sister watched the bed of the sufferer, the other 
hurried away to the gwruig hysbys, (cunning woman: ) there lived, 
high up the breast of one of the loftiest mountains, in a hut among 
the black mawn-pits,—the world of human haunts in soundless 
depth below, above her only the cloud, the crag, the kite,—a 
melancholy woman, whose strange lonely life, and partial insanity, 
made her the sybil of the country ; her answer, like all oracles, was 
a riddle, yet a consolatory one. “ Will she be found? Yes. 
‘¢Who shall find her? and how and where shall we search?” She 
shook her head. ‘Will the bridegroom find his bride again?” 
‘6 Yes.” “Onearth, orin heaven?” ‘On earth.” “Thank God!” 
sobbed the fond credulous sister, bursting into tears of joy and 
gratitude to God. ‘‘ But when? oh, when?” ‘When a light from 
heaven shall show her to him: search no more; heaven itself shall 
find her out, and face to face they shall stand by its light. ee How 
long shall she be away from him—from us?” ‘* She as not away ! 
This was the last word the hideous-featured hermitess would 


vouchsafe. 
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Rhys, meanwhile, as he lay’sullen or torpid, checked every 
offer to speak comfort to him, with a dumb frown, and almost 
threatening motion of his clenched hand, scarcely ever relaxed ; 
nor did he ask now the result of their search, as if he would 
not kill the little hope he cherished from their silence. At length 
he sprung from bed, dressed still as he was in his wedding- 
clothes, seized his sister by the arms, as if he would have forced 
her to give him that comfort he was dying for, to ease that long- 
borne torment he could bear no more, —and vociferated at last, with 
frightful energy, the long-suspended question,—‘‘ Found yet?” 
But the poor girl, who could not bear to tear his heart again by 
the dreadful “No,” yet could not give him comfort, only looked 
pity inexpressible at her beloved brother, and turned her head to 
weep. ‘‘ Dead? found dead?—Is she found?” ‘‘No! no!” The 
wretched youth re-echoed the horrid monosyllable in a sort of 
shriek so very doleful, wild, almost superhuman in its force, that it 
was heard round all the mountains; then, standing for a last look 
at the door of their little decorated bridal chamber, the new 
ballads on the newwashed wall, the new pictures, the new brittle 
plasterbusts, brought many miles with such care, and the new 
patchwork quilt of the lost young woman’s own handwork, gay 
with all kinds of colours,—he murmured, “ Night—night! and 
no home above her head! none over mine then—none, none ever- 
more!” and he burst away from his affrighted sister’s hold, to the 
woods and caves of the mountains, where he wandered wild from 
that hour, only returning when urged by want, to human habita- 
tion; lixe some savage creatures that stress of winter, and want, 
compels to forego their savageness, and prowl round the haunts of 
man. That house he never entered more, nor would allow an 
article to be removed, or repair to be done, it being his paternal 
property : so it stood, death silent, in all its ghostliness of decaying 
finery, till the strong winds from the sea stripped off the thatch, 
and damps made the whitened walls green as the sod without,— 
till, at last, the owl and the bat made it their haunt as a ruin, and 


the fox and the wild cat by turns littered and howled in the 
marriage-bed ! 





And now, to those who require the constant spur of curiosity, and 
excitement of rapid incidents, to keep alive attention to any nar- 
rative, we would suggest that they should turn over a page or two 
to jump to the discovery of the lost bride: to the more patient 
reader, we wish to present the character of this wild mourner,—the 


story ofa wounded mind, well exhibited in the anecdotes recorded 
of his habits and new modes of existence. 


Though leading the life of the homeless mad, his mind was sane; 
to his sorrow, that remained alive to all its misery; though 
wounded, not fatally. Yet, to the undistinguishing rustic he ap- 
peared mad, and might well such appear; for he let his beard 
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grow, and his nails; wholly neglecting his person; and his face, 
under the effects of a wild life and long fastings, withered to the 
very hue and shrivel of the autumn leaves under the hanging 
woods of the mountain, whose heaps were his seat by day, and 
often his bed by night. Then he had wilder moments, when he 
would hurry to and fro by the margin of the wild December sea, 
when its black waves, white-topped, towered mountain high, 
threatening to bury the lonely wild-haired being, with stretched 
hands, standing just within its last line of sea-wrack. There he 
would stand, drenched with spray, roaring forth rage even to blas- 
phemy, as if he would outroar that ocean, against that inscrutable 
degree of fate which had hidden her doom from him; and scowling 
up dumb curses to that scowling sky, as if he would dare, in his 
reckless misery, to frown back the very frown of God, which had 
withered him, heart and hope, love and life. 


His frequent shouted “‘ No!” which rung round all the valley, 
and waked the shepherd on the hill top, sleeping alone in his 
summer hut, his havod-ty,* though to strangers it might sound 
maniacal and even ludicrous, had in it (breathing as it did in its 
tone the very brokenness of heart,) much of the mournfully sublime 
of human suffering. 


_. But the mind will not surrender, without a dreadful struggle to 
its living death—despair. 


The mind, like the body, is endowed with what physicians call 
the vis medicatrix nature, an innate power of resistance to deadly 
injury; and he, who has never felt, and never conceived despair, 
will smile incredulous at many an example of this exerted power, 
assuming, as they do, the garb of levity, and even lighthearted- 
ness. A mind ‘perplexed in the extreme” will seize any, even 
the slightest hold, to escape but for a moment, the cold, deadly, 
damp, eternal clutch of its old enemy on its living nerves. A 
hand seen seizing the green flags, or the floating flower of the 
water-lily on the lake’s blue surface, might well seem, to those who 
saw but that action, the hand of some happy child: could they 
look below that surface, they would find death, agony, the smo- 
thered drowning man: even watch but that surface, and some 
bubbling flutter will betray the gasp of the dying, and prove that 
desperation, instead of gaiety, prompted that action. 


Thus, laughter is often more truly tragic than tears; playfulness 
breaks out from a heart sick to death: the heart, which can only 
sigh and groan, will never break. Is it not on this principle that 
we must explain those levities, strange and ill-timed, which have 
so often burst from the hearts and lips of the lost, from the lost 
battle’s field, from the shipwreck hull, from the scaffold? 


* Havod-ty or hafod-ty, a summer-house, a hut erected on the heights, 
for the convenience of persons tending cattle there in summer. 
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The period of crying, howling, blaspheming, passed away, or 
recurred but rarely; and Rhys, a wanderer of the autumn woods, 
a listener to the cataract, astonished his sisters by swimming little 
childish boats made of a tree’s bark, on the sea, when calm. 
‘‘He is better,” they said softly between themselves,—‘ he'll sure 
come home tp live again;” and Gwynneth actually travelled to 
Nevin to buy him a model of a ship which an old sailor had made 
there: this, delighted to procure it, she presented to her bro- 
ther one sunny day, quite calm, when they saw him by the sea, 
stockstill: she set it afloat, and pointed to it; when, in a rage, he 
kicked it back into the sea, as the wave floated it to his feet. 


‘‘Death! a child, or madman, which do you make me, wench?” 
said he: ‘‘Is it come to this?” Then, for a long time a stranger 
to his eye, a tear stood in its sunkenness, as he said, ‘‘ Gwynneth, 
Gwynneth, my own sister bach, I’m no more mad than thou art; 
heaven’s not so merciful: to give me a toy /—where is she? where’s 
my wife?” he thundered, seizing the disappointed girl’s arms with 
a madman’s grasp: ‘‘you do not answer me,—God, nor angels, 
nor earth, nor hell, will answer me!” 


Smugglers occasionally would run their cargoes on that coast, 
in a hollow cove near the valley. Three days did Rhys try the 
oblivion of deep intoxication, from draughts of spirits supplied to 
him by desperate men, in the cruelty of their sport; out to him it 
brought no oblivion, only a sadder sense of life-weariness, and 
more courage to die, his mind remaining clear as ever, as he lay, 
seemingly senseless, under a rock, and though all was dizzy dim- 
ness round him, as if the hour of death was indeed come. It was 
on the fourth day that he informed his sisters of his design to turn 
smuggler—with a laugh, attired himself in his long-unused wed- 
ding clothes, and took leave of all. Nor was this new resolve, 
which would have afflicted and terrified them before, now in his 
sad change, alarming or distressing to them: he was at least 
going amongst men, and turning to their pursuits, though on the 
great waters; and this seemed less horrible, more like a return to 
the world, though not to them, than his sad, silent, short visit,—his 
voracious eating in his dumb starving,—and return to the wood’s 
wildness, and the solitude of savage existence. On the third day, 
however, when they believed him far at sea, he stood among them 
again at night-fall; his heart had failed him again before he could 
embark; the novelty of a new life, on a new element, had become 
old even before he could realise the idea, for there was no hope to 
buoy it into action. 


His hands and face exhibited scratches and streaks of recent 
blood, which, as he told the old man and his inquiring sisters, he 
had received in fighting the wild cat. ‘For what, Rhys bach?” 
‘For what? for sport,—aye, sure, for sport;” he answered. 


~ 


Gwynneth, again deluded, took both his chopped, bloodied, and 
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earth-coloured hands into hers, and gently forced him to the 
chimney-nook’s seat: ‘‘Come, come, and sit with us once more in 
the cornel, (corner,) your own old seat in the cornel,” said she, 
and rubbed his icy hands over the glow of the fire of mawn. 
‘Donna run the woods the night, good boy, donna,” she eried 
weeping; and her sister threw her arms round him; and his old 
uncle, from within the closet-like recess for the bed where he lay, 
called, ‘‘Stay with us but the night, stay; ’twill be a wild night; 
stay aneath the thack (thatch) the black evening!” for the old 
man had kept his bed entirely, since his tender daughter was no 
more there, to dress and undress him. ‘‘Well-a-day! why will 
you live out in the woods away from us,—why in the horrid hollows 
of the mountains?” said both the young women: “hark, how the 
prill roars! how the sea is tossing! An you'll stay the night, you 
shall be as lonesome as ever you could be in the cave of the rock 
on the sea-bank, or the deepest gullyhole in the bottom of Craig 
y Llam, with a black mountain all above you, and a sea before 
you, indeed, indeed! Here we'll leave you all alone, and spread 
the sheepskins on the fern anent* the hearth.” Twas all in vain, 
Rhys seemed to endure the comfort—to him no comfort—of the 
cottage-hearth with a sort of horror, restlessly rolling his eyes 
toward the open hatch-door, where appeared the inky sky of 
gathering storm, the winter valley, and the sea; and still retreat- 
ing towards it, he only answered by that action to all their 
entreaties. ‘‘ You seek sport in the woods alone, why not with us? 
we'll tell you tales.” ‘‘ Aye, we did use to play happy enow once,” 
said the sullen man at last, when, standing outside, he found the 
bleak expanse of sky above him; ‘‘how we have played at hide 
and seek in our meadows! and I play at it still eternally with—a 
ghost, I believe,—oh, the very mockery of hell!” ‘* How mean 
you, Rhys bach?” ‘Why, you know, when I was blindfolded, she 
would cry ‘whoop!’ from behind a tree; I ran and clasped the 
rough-rinded tree, instead of my sweet Margaret, who called then, 
‘Rhys, Rhys!’ tenderly from quite another part, from a haycock; 
thither I groped again, and tumbled over the haycock, you all 
laughing: again I heard her pretty voice calling from somewhere 
else, and ran, and—oh, then I caught her, then I held her 
here, then I glued my lips to hers, her little velvet lips! oh, that 
was play for angels! this is horrible, fit for ghosts tormented! 
Now I grope for my poor girl everywhere; my very soul goes seek- 
ing her for ever; but blind, blind! no where can I find her; God 
and angels see her, but my wretched eyes cannot see her—never 
shall see her more: yet I find her in my fancy; when the stars 
twinkle down on my sleepless eyes through the forest of the preci- 
pice o’nights, oh! I find her then, a white sister of the angels 
beyond that gold-spangled blue wall, but a glorious stranger to 


* Over agaist, neat 
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poor Rhys now: I can but cry to follow her; but then, just as I 
begin to taste the comfort of mourning, to shake hands with death 
as ’twere, and only wait the time,* ‘Rhys, Rhys!’ I hear her own 
living sweet voice from somewhere calling me once more—alive! 
yet alive! her own soft flesh and blood, worth a thousand solemn 
stranger-Margarets in the sky,—and so I hope again, but such a 
dying hope! despair, despair’s a blessing to such hope,—how long 
is’t now since ?” 


‘Come in, dear brother, come in, and let us count how many 
springs.” ‘‘Aye, count you, but not by springs,—by winters, or 
shipwreck-nights, or astonishing thunders, or daiar dors,t that 
have burst open mountains, and left some wretch looking round 
for his buried home, even while he stands by it! count by any 
kinds of ruins on earth, or horrible meteors in heaven, not by 
springs! It was blue spring, sweetening into summer, that withered 
me to this!’ : 


This being the first occasion on which their brother had given 
vent in words to his unresting misery, the young women conceived 
hope of reclaiming him from his wild life, and prolonged the dis- 
course with the view of drawing him out of himself by degrees. 
His misery was, indeed, novel and terrible in its kind: it cut him off 
in his suffering from all fellow-sufferers on earth; the fondest 
mourner who ever received the last breath and kiss of the fondest 
wife or mistress that could die, was an object to be envied by him: 
time, the comforter, had no comfort for him; that mockery of 
hope, which he pathetically strove to describe, stood betwixt him 
and that sullen repose which even the despairing find. The 
possibility of her existence,—for who had seen her die ?—kept alive 
that hope; that hope, so feeble, kept alive despair, rather than 
strove against it, for who could hope to see her again? Such a 
disturbed despair, such a forlorn despairing hope, made him indeed 
a hermit in the world of mourners, a “‘ man alone” in his sorrows. 


‘The husband of the dead has a dear memory to hold by, at least ;” 
the unhappy man thought to himself: the gentle faint form, as 
he held it dying and gazing, smiling her last at him, every night 
lays her white cheek to his wet one on the same pillow, fills her 
place by his side still; and oh! he has been happy! Had I but 
seen her die!” he cried a thousand times,—a piteous wish to burst 


from a heart so fond, yet true to nature! for then he would have 


* “Waiting the time,” is a common expression with Welsh watchers of the 
sick; he or she “is only waiting the time,” means that the person is quite 
given over, lost to all hope of life, and lying ready for the stroke of death. 

+ The daiar dor is a sort of earthquake of a particular mountain, pro- 
duced by pent-up waters, which burst the surface, overthrow whatever habita- 
tions, rocks, flocks, or cattle, may chance to be thereon at the time, and strew 
the valley below with their ruins. A remarkable daiar dor desolated a part 
of the neighbourhood of Bala, Merionethshire, in 1782. 
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seemed to have had his dear bride still, though in earth's keeping, 
waiting him on the road to their eternal bridal-home. Though 
mournful, that solemn service that marries hearts, not hands, when 
death steps in, unlooked for, the ghastly priest, with the hourglass 
empty in the skeleton-hand, for the book, and glares on the blush- 
ing beauty till she pales to his own hue and horror; that very 
mourning has, in its essence, the sublime of passion. “It is 
finished!” cries the survivor; “this terrible hand that kills my 
hope, has sealed love in our two hearts, bolted against time, and 
fortune, and fate itself,—has made it, like her, an immortal!” 
But ‘earth to earth” had never wedded soul to soul, in our young 
lovers so wondrously torn asunder, so as he could not, (in spite 
of the years that almost shed snows upon his head,) think of her as 
one long in the earth; she preserved a sort of pbantom-existence 
to his memory; he saw her still the beautiful, the fond; and his 
empty arms stretched for her in his eternal dream of life, and life- 
wearying ceaseless mental search for her, with all the love and 


longing of a bridegroom. 


Suffering intense and long-continued, will exalt even a meaner 
mind than that of Rhys, into power of sentiment; his almost 
breathed a spirit of wild and dark poetry, when the long wound he 
bore was thus probed by even the kindness of affection. ‘‘ Never! 
never!” said he, as they drew him within the door; and he kneeled 
out on the bare rock, stretching up his thin arms to the lurid sky ; 
‘‘never roof more but that for this head, nor pillow but this stone, 
or grave but that sea! Toss my wretched body there, when angry 
God has done tormenting me; why a grave for me, more, when she 
has none? Fool! her very bones are dust by this time! yet how 
do I know that? what a terrible life may she be suffering even yet! 
what a cruel death have I suffered! Oh God! hear me, hear a 
tormented soul that knows not for what crime it suffers this tor- 
ment,—this suspense, that is so terrible,—this uncertainty, that will 
not let him live or die! When I compose myself to die, I seem 
leaving my love behind me on this dusk earth; and when [ resolve 
to live, I seem alone in the empty world, then I believe she’s in 
heaven. If there be a God up there, for I do begin to doubt it, 
seeing there is no mercy for the innocent, hear! oh hear me! I do 
not pray for happiness, the time for that’s gone by,—I do not ask 
my wife at Thy hands, which Thou didst give me beautiful, but 
only her sad salion, her grave, her hiding-place,—but to reveal her 


fate, to tell me how she died before I die. Oh! hard, too hard, 
thou frowning heaven! I ask but certainty, miserable certainty, 
and it is refused me: I only ask despair; and, by cruel hell! even 
despair is refused me.” Springing to his feet, scowling, he broke 
away, back to the mountains, shady with night: it seemed that 
terrible burst of agony, long-pent, was the last of that lingering 
doubt which agonized him, the death-struggle of hope,—for from 
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that night he became totally silent. He found despair at last 
(as the three revellers of Chaucer did death,) ‘‘under the green 
tree.” Beneath that ancient chesnut-tree, which had been “their 
favorite retreat, and which still stood, inscribed by her playful hand 
with her own death and burial, her dreadful green monument on 
the bank of the sea, he now sate in the sun, and in the storm, for 
ever silent, like some melancholy ideot: there he was to be found, 
his head hung down; his chin, with long beard, untimely grey, 
resting on his breast ; his clasped hands and arms stretched in 
listless length before him in his lap; his clothes—his wedding-dress 
long worn to tatters, pinned about him with thorns, leaving his 
tanned skin visible through its rags moving in the wind. 


Settled despair, which sealed his tongue, even partially restored 
him to his home: in bitter nights he would sleep on a bag of wool, or 
fern, or asheepskin, in the cottage; but though for ever muttering to 
himself, he spoke to none. When the aged bedridden man was borne 
out dead, he followed the sort of humble Welsh bier,—resembling 
the black tilt covering of a small cart or waggon, and borne by the 
hands, the bearers themselves being the nearest relatives of the 
deceased,—but declined that office which, as nephew, fell to him, 
and soon withdrew from the procession to betake himself to his seat 
under the tree. Standing high and lonely as it did, on a green pro- 
montory, that tree was a mark for thunder, and had been twice 
struck by lightning within the memory of man. After intense 
heat in the summer of 1728, a murky gloom gathering over sea 
and shore announced a coming thunderstorm, soon deepening to 
a sort of night at noon-day. As former storms, shivering that 
tree’s top, had taught her the danger of standing beneath it, the 
tender Gwynneth, who loved her brother in all his dumb strange- 
ness as well as ever, hastened towards him, to try to bring him 
away, just as the thunder was beginning hollowly i in the black sea- 
distance. As the first flash quivered blue around him, she saw a 
smile—the first for years—play on his sunken features: and when 
she took his hand, though he would not quit his place, he sur- 
prised her with a smile of gratitude, proving him fully conscious 
of her fond fears for him. ‘‘ Ever my good sister, and my fond!” 
said he, and kissed her: but when she urged him to seek other 
shelter from the storm, ‘‘ Nay, Gwynneth bach,” he said, with a 
composure as astonishing and delightful to her as his newly 
returned speech and returning humanity, ‘‘you think this is a 
storm to me, as it is to you:” he continued, (the rain, and wind, 
and thunder, already raging around them,) ‘hurry home, home, 
dear wench, and leave me to my hurricane, for it’s a peace to me, 
avery calm! There has been such an eternal storm here,—such a 
thunder here, beat, beat, roaring, rolling!” pointing to his heart 
and to his head; ‘‘save me, hide me, from the bright flowery 
earth and the summer-sky, that shut up charnel-house door I've 
been knocking at for her so long. and not 
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vault up yonder that I’ve cried to for her, and it smiled me mad 
with its dumb blue! That was the dumb storm I could not bear. 
There was a flash! run, wench, run,—it’s dangerous.” 


‘‘And you too, you too!” said the sobbing woman, more terri- 
fied for him than for herself. 


‘‘Now it comes,—a crash to wake the dead! but this is our 
world’s thunder: there is a roaring day to come, that is indeed to 
wake all earth’s dead, and set us all face to face once more. Thou 
‘from whom no secrets are hid,’ hear me pray once more! Burst 
this long horrid one of mine at last, as that lightning does this day- 
darkness: (go home, wench, prithee go!) make this to me the 
very doomsday it scowls, howls, roars like! Earth with all its 
graves, sea with all its dead, heaven with all its souls, burst open 
to the judgment-fire; what, where, who shall hide her then? Oh! 
Margaret,—oh, lost wife! from those clouds, or from this clod, 
dust or angel, do I look upon you again? 


The shock of a lightning-stroke (if not that of his own heart’s 
mad emotion within,) that moment prostrated him at the foot of the 
tree: a dreadful rushing noise, as of splitting ice, astounded his 
sister; and opening her eyes again, after the flash, to see the cause, 
a sight struck her soul that made them close again in faintness. 
The trunk was rent from top to bottom, laying open the tree’s 
inward hollowness, unknown before; and through the fissure 
appeared an upright skeleton, the grim skull-face greened by 
damps to the appearance of lichened stone, the ribbed cage of 
what had been a snowy bosom, hung still with black shreds, the 
remains of dress, and flesh, and sinews, now undistinguishable 
from each other! the arm-bones, even still inextricably wedged 
in the cavity, told the tale of a frightful death. The unfortunate 
bride, as soon as she had surmounted that brow where her father 
had seen her for the last time, had climbed into that tree to hide 
herself, while her pursuers passed; and finding it hollow at top, 
had hastily slid down through the opening among the boughs, and 
became fixed in her efforts to reascend, (though the height was not 
great,) in the manner boys have frequently lost their lives in 
chimnies. 

Poor Gwynneth had the presence of mind to come between her 
brother, now struggling up on his feet, and that ghastly object. 
[In vain! as if he had already caught a glimpse of it, he pushed her 
hastily aside, and the lost bridegroom and bride faced each other 
and the ruin of the living face, scarcely 


close again ; the change, ; 
With body shiver- 


less great and horrible than that of the dead! 


ing, teeth chattering, eye dilating with horror, the thunder-stricken 
man only pointed rhostlike, and smiled on his sister such an inde- 
scribable ghastly smile, as conveyed to her, more than words or 
shrieks. the strangely mixed horror and pleasure of their meeting 
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486 Ceubren yr Ellyll. 


again—and meeting thus! The secret was revealed at last: what 
were his feelings! more of them than that shocking smile be- 
trayed, was never known, for, bending his face towards hers, who 
had been so long near to him yet so long parted, before his lips 
and the lipless half-circle of snowy teeth met, he sunk down, and 
never spoke again. The distortion of that hideous smile remained 
on his corpse face, frozen there by death, and there stayed, even 
when one coffin received him and her whose loss had made his 
youth age, and his very life a death. 


The fatal tree, as long as its shattered trunk remained standing, 
was known as the “‘ Ceubren yr Ellyll,” ‘the spirit’s hollow tree ;” 
for there was often seen by fishermen, in a moonlight midnight, as 
they awaited morning in their boats on a calm sea, an apparition 
of dry bones, frightfully mimicking the actions of life; the white 
skull rounded with the mockery of wild flowers, which had 
garlanded the hair of the lost bride that morning; and the bony 
arms raised often to the teeth rapidly, as if in the rage of hunger. 
Such a figure, (they said,) magnified by mists, that passing, enve- 
loped it as in a shroud, would stand for hours on the round brink 
of the promontory. 


Others had seen in the last of twilight, two figures, hand in 
hand, the skeleton bride and wild-man bridegroom, as they called 
the spectres: he with his beard, long hair, and nails like talons, 
fixing his stony eyes, and she, her eyeless sockets, on the calm sky 
and silvered clouds, as if still scowling dumb complaint against the 
heavens, which had been to them so merciless. Nor would ever 
bird, except the owl and the foul cormorant, it was believed, 
alight on the boughs, nor any animal rest under the shade of that 
black thunderstricken ruin of a tree—the grave of love,—the 
ghastly Ceubren yr Ellyll. 
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ANCIENT SEPULCHRES IN LLAN ELWY PARISH. 


Axsovut three or four years ago, some very remarkable ancient 
sepulchral tumuli were discovered in the parish of Llan Elwy, in 
Breconshire; and as they have not hitherto been noticed in any 
literary work, except in a very cursory manner, in a provincial 
paper, perhaps a slight description of their general character may 
not be misplaced in the Cambrian Quarterly. 


These ancient monuments stand in a field on the farm, and near 
the house of F'fos-y-tyll,* the property of the Earl of Ashburnham, 
and consist of three oblong barrows, composed of earth and stones: 
the largest about 150 feet in length by eighty in breadth, and eight 
or ten in height; the next, nearly as large, though not quite so 
high; the third, though of considerable magnitude for a barrow, 
yet is of much smaller dimensions than the other two, and circular. 
These mounds contain a great number of stone coffins, or cistvaens, 
of all dimensions, from such as might afford ample space for the 
remains of a giant, to those which appear scarcely sufficient to 
contain the corpse of an infant. 


The contents of these barrows were ascertained by mere acci- 
dent. The tenant, Mr. Jenkins, having noticed several large 
stones projecting out of the ground, imagined they might form 
part of a quarry, or at least of quarry stones surrounded by rub- 
bish; and having occasion for such stones, for the purpose of 
building, he determined upon removing them, and in so doing, 
exposed to view a square cistvaen, or stone cell, of vast dimensions, 
being ten feet long in the inside, five feet wide, and eight feet deep, 
formed of large slab-shaped stones, each about eight feet high, 
and three or four in breadth, and covered by others of similar 
size, thus forming a square chest, or rather vault, and filled 
with earth and stones, mingled with the remains of human bones, 
among which were several teeth so perfect as even to retain their 
enamel. It is to be lamented that the top stones and those of the 
one side, were removed before the nature of the mound was un- 
derstood, but it is no more than justice to Mr. Jenkins to state 
that, as soon as he discovered its character, he desisted from fur- 
ther demolition. But, however we must regret the destruction 
already committed, unintentional as it was, yet it is some conso- 
lation to the antiquary to be assured that this cell is only one 


* Tgll appears to be the plural of ¢wil, a hole, and was, doubtless, adopted 
in the name of the place, from the holes or pits formed by the ctstfaens, ap- 
pearing in the surface of the barrows. 
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among a great number, and, possibly, there may be others in each 
of the barrows, to the full as curious, and of as large dimensions, 
as this: and the nature of these curious remains having been 
thus fully ascertained, there can be no doubt that the nobleman 
whose property oy are, will take such measures as will prevent 
any further act of destruction being committed. 


From some appearances on the adjacent high ground, it seems 
probable that other monuments of a similar description, and of 
the same Druidic age, once existed on the spot, though they have 
been long so far demolished as to leave very few traces re- 
maining. 


ERK 


ADVENT WEEK. 


*WatcuMan! watchman! stand on thy tower: 
And now, O watchman! what of the hour? 
What of the hour, and what of the night? 
Tell it, from thy beacon height; 
Lift up thy voice, and tell it aloud, 
That the tramp may awaken yon slumbering crowd: 
Proclaim that the night is far, far spent, 
And the sun rides nigh to the firmament: 
Yea, the sun rides nigh, and ’tis almost day ; 
Bid the sleepers arise, arise, and pray!” 
The watchman went up, as the word was spoke; 
Ile lifted his voice, but none awoke; 
Ile numbered the hour, and his work was done, 
lor the firmament shone with the morning sun: 
[t gilded the Watcher with holy light, 
But the sleepers slept on—to an endless night! 
W.V. 
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TITHE COMPOSITION. 


Tue question of tithes has been of late much agitated in parlia- 
ment. In the present session, two bills have been brought in b 

his grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and by Lord Wynford, 
for facilitating the composition both of spiritual and lay tithes. 
They also find a place in one of Mr. Campbell’s bills, for the 
amendment of different parts of the real property law; and the 
subject has been several times adverted to, by both Houses, in a 
desultory way besides. If we add to the above the popular feel- 
ing prevalent on the subject, we must allow that these are fore- 
runners, not to be mistaken, of important alterations in the law, 
and by consequence in the political nature of this species of pro- 
perty; and, since there are few measures more calculated to 
exert a direct influence upon the clergy, as well as upon proprietors 
of land, we trust that our readers will receive with indulgence our 
speculations on this, in other respects, not very inviting topic. 


With most people, tithes are indentified with every thing that is 
harassing, rapacious, and injurious, but popular odium will mostly 
choose to look only at the invidious side of things, and we think 
it has taken, in several respects, an unfair view of this subject of 
tithes. This we will endeavour to shew, but at the same time 
point out the evils really chargeable on the system, and then consi- 
der how far the enlarged powers to be given by the legislature are 
available in removing or obviating those evils for the future. We 
shall have no need to enter upon the origin of tithes, nor to discuss 
at large their legal qualities, but we must say a few words regard- 
ing the main legal distinction which exists between lay and spiri- 
tual tithes, since this has most important practical bearings. 
Before the period of the Reformation, all tithes were payable to 
the church, but a large proportion belonged to monasteries, and 
other religious bodies, who obtained possession of the rectories of 
numerous parishes, with their appendant ecclesiastical profits. 
Many religious houses, besides thus appropriating to themselves 
the tithes payable out of other lands, claimed likewise, under 
various pleas, an exemption of their own lands from tithes, where- 
ever such lands happened to be within parishes of which they did 
not possess the rectories. This was the state of things at the time 
of the dissolution of the monasteries : the ecclesiastical possessions 
which by that means came to the crown, have been since mostly 
sold, or granted to subjects, and the grantees became entitled not 
alone to the tithes formerly belonging to the monasteries, but also, 
in the bulk of cases, to the immunity from tithes which those 
bodies enjoyed; and this is the origin of impropriation rectors, 
and of a very considerable proportion of the exemptions from 
tithes existing at the present day. 
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There certainly are some exemptions derived from another 
origin, and the moduses, from the smallness of their amount, may 
be classed as partial exemptions ; besides all which, it has of late 
years been customary, on the occasions of Inclosure Acts, to allot 
either to the rector or vicar, and not unfrequently to both, a por- 
tion of land in lieu of their tithes. These different causes render, 
it is caleulated, about one-third part of the land in England and 
Wales tithe-free. 


It is chiefly to the legal nature of the exemptions of ecclesiasti- 
cal origin, before alluded to, and the moduses, that the litigation 
and consequent mischiefs produced by tithes may be traced. 
Were there no exemptions, or such only as were constituted by 
the strict provisions of an Act of Parliament, there would clearly 
be no doubt of the obligation on the one hand, or the exoneration, 
where it existed, on the other. But, from the extensive posses- 
sions of the ancient monasteries, and the natural desire of men to 
throw off a burden wherever there presents itself a fair op- 
portunity, it has chanced that, in numerous instances, lands have 
been found not paying tithes, or paying only a modus, and en- 
joying such an immunity from what, m popular acceptation, is 
considered time immemorial, without, however, the precise origin 
of it being clearly traceable. Now, it is in general a well-known, 
and, we may add, most reasonable doctrine of law, that, where a 
man, and those who went before him, have possessed property, or 
enjoyed an exemption from obligations, to which his neighbours 
around him are liable, for a long period of years ; the title of that 
person, or his ancestors, antecedent to the period in question, is 
not to be inquired into, and, whether it be good or bad, it is not 
to be disturbed. This, however, does not hold good in the case of 
tithes, since, on the ground of affording protection to the church, 
no lapse of time was suffered to divest it of its rights, and this 
privilege accompanied tithes when they came into the hands of the 
impropriate rector. Another rule, of which the church and the 
impropriator has the benefit, is, that all lands are to be presumed 
subject to tithes, unless a legal exemption can be proved. From 
these circumstances it ensues that, whenever a dispute arises 
about the liability to pay tithes, the tithe claimer, spiritual or lay, 
has an enormous advantage over his opponent ; for it is incumbent 
on the latter to make out a legal exemption, and, in order to esta- 
blish it, he must, in the majority of cases, where disputes occur, 
first prove his lands to have belonged to some ancient monastery, 
and then he must shew not only that the monastery in question 
held its lands discharged from tithes, but that it likewise possessed 
the faculty of transferring the benefit of that exemption to the lay 
proprietors who succeeded it: for, be it observed that all the 
lands belonging to a monastery were not necessarily discharged 
from tithes, neither has it been allowed to every monastery which 
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enjoyed that immunity, to transmit it to lay owners. But, passing 
over legal details, what is of chief concernment to our purpose is, 
that these proofs must, in the bulk of cases, be unavoidably car- 
ried back to the reign of Richard I., upwards of 500 years; and, 
if any part of the proof fails, the tithe falls to the parson, or the 
impropriator, who, most probably before they prefer their claim, 
have well ascertained the dithculty or impossibility of establishing 
the proofs necessary to rebut it. On the other hand, the farmer, 
or the landowner, roused by what he considers a contemptible 
exaction ; having but an obscure conception, if any at all, of the 
working of the law, and therefore not aware of the disadvantages 
he will have to encounter, consults only his angry feelings, and 
may be his attorney, who is not very likely to allay them, and 
resolves to goto law. To law therefore a goes, and, in due 
course, has to pay the costs of an expensive suit, and remains 
saddled with the tithe for ever after. The unfairness, and the per- 
version of substantial justice belonging to such a system, and the 
social mischief which it produces, need not another word of illus- 
tration. This, however is not all, the foregoing are the direct 
consequences of evil flowing from the legal properties of tithes; 
there are consequences indirect, scarcely less injurious. When a 
man wishes to seli an estate which is tithe-free, or deemed so, he 
takes care to put that circumstance pretty forward; and the auc- 
tioneer, in playing his part, never fails to descant largely upon 
that advantage, so soon as he touches it, in going through the ca- 
talogue of the good qualities of the estate. The buyer is probably 
moved to pay an increased price in consequence: but the mat- 
ter takes a different turn when the title comes before a lawyer for 
approval; he must of course apply all those legal rules, of which 
we have endeavoured to give a sample. Tried by that test, there 
are few titles of exemption that can be passed as unexceptionable ; 
some link will be found wanting in the voluminous chain, some 
hiatus to be filled up: this the seller is bound to do, mostly at a 
great expense, or else an abatement must take place in the pur- 


chase money. 
The magnitude of the mischief so occasioned is not to be mea- 


sured by its individual amount in any given case; it consists 


essentially in that it forms an increment to an existing mass of 
mischief of the same kind, already nearly unbearable; it is the 
drop in a cup full to overflowing. We need hardly say that we 
allude to the notorious expensiveness and delay attending the sale 


of an estate. 
Such are the principal inconveniences resulting from the legal 


If it be objected that they are not of such ex- 


roperties of tithes. ' 
sibel compared with other 


tensive or important consequences in practice, 


anomalies of the law, as to warrant any especial stress being laid 
upon them, we answer that the question is not so much the quan- 
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tum of evil actually produced, as whether that be not worth say- 
ing, and how we should go about it; and at all events, the evils 
in question, great or small, require to be pointed out, since other- 
wise any exposition of the system would be imperfect. 


Our present concern, however, being with the practical question 
of composition of tithes, the use which we chiefly propose to make 
of the foregoing exposition of their legal properties, is to give these 
their due weight and bearing, in considering the best mode of ap- 
plying to the above purpose the powers of the promised acts of 
parliament. 


But we must first turn to another, and most important depart- 
ment of our subject, namely, the agricultural property of tithes, 
if we may use the distinction, or the effects which they exert upon 
the cultivation of the land. 


Asa provision for a permanent body of men like the clergy, no 
one will question their efficacy in maintaining the church in its 
allotted station, throughout all changes in the relative condi- 
tions of the different classes of the community. And we have, 
moreover, to state our persuasion, that looking at tithes as an 
impost merely, and apart from the mode of collecting them, 
we consider that they, in reality, fall upon the fund which, of all 
others, is the best fitted to bear taxation, we mean rent; they are, 
so to speak, on a level with the rent payable to the landlord; or, 
in other terms, tithed land yields two kinds of rent, one to the 
tithe owner, and another to the actual owner of the land: this 
last position of ours is taken up, we are well aware, upon debate- 
able ground. There are several great names who contend that 
tithe is essentially and entirely a tax which falls upon the con- 
sumer: it may appear, therefore, somewhat presumptuous on our 
parts, to take a decisive tone on the question, but we are 
compelled to do so, or to suffer our subsequent observations to 
lose much weight. The fact that tithe is, in reality, part of the 
rent of land, with a different name, can be very easily demon- 
strated; and though we by no means shrink from the task of 
making out the proof, we are fearful of overtaxing the patience of 
our readers by the necessary detail. The result of the process, 
however, may be stated in a few words: the solution of the ques- 
tion depends upon determining what it is that gives rise to the 
high price of corn, and other food. As to any other necessary 
besides food, it is very clear that its price will be invariably de- 
pendent upon the proportion of the existing supply at any given 
time to the demand. If, for example, the market at any time 
has been overstocked with cotton goods, so that the merchants are 
forced to lower their prices, to get their wares off their hands, 
a decrease will consequently immediately take place in the quan- 
tity of cottons previously manufactured. If, on the other hand, 
there were more buyers than could be fully supplied with goods, 
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80 as to raise prices, more hands would be set to work in the 
different manufactories, and perhaps an additional cotton mill 
erected here and there. In this last case, all that the person who 
sets up the new mill could expect, would be the ordinary profits of 
@ cotton manufacture, and he would sell his goods upen that cal- 
culation; and as every person who could command the requisite 
capital, &c. might do the same, and would do it immediately, 
if any thing approaching to a monopoly price, it is clear that ade 
that price could be obtained throughout the trade, which would 
return fair and ordinary profits at the period in question. 


But the case is very different in the article of food. In all civi- 
lised countries, like Great Britain, and there is no occasion at 
ea to speculate on the condition of any other, all the best 
ands have been long since brought into a high state of cultivation; 
and so soon as an increase of population renders more food neces- 
sary, that additional supply must be raised from a poorer soil, or 
by a still more careful and minute cultivation of the old lands; 
but this can only be done at an enlarged rate of expense, which 
will not be compensated for by the produce selling at the old 
rice; the farmer, therefore, to get his profit, must raise the price, 
and he will be enabled so to do, because every farmer being in the 
same predicament, no one can undersell the other and live; and, 
on the other hand, the community must be content to pay that 
price, because the augmented produce must, imperatively, be got. 
Here present themselves the two features which distinguish the 
augmentation of food from that of commerce without limit, in the 
extension of the manufacture at the same rate of profit as before, 
and therefore an increasing demand of them operates finally as a 
stimulus to production, without necessarily increasing the price. 
Not so in agriculture, there the field is circumscribed, and its 
surface already occupied; every augmentation of labour will be 
met by a diminished return compared with the foregoing. Again, 
other necessaries besides food are not so imperiously needed, nor 
so rapidly consumed. A man may, at a pinch, make a shift 
to wear his hat, or his coat, many days beyond the appointed times 
of their respective services, but he will never go very far beyond 
the twenty-four hours on the strength of his last dinner. From 
the operation of these causes, it follows that an increased demand 
for agricultural produce, in consequence of increased population, 
will unavoidably raise its price, and keep it permanently raised, as 
short food will raise a monopoly : and it is notorious, that such has 
been the case in Great Britain fer a long series of years. It 
remains to be seen how the price, so, from time to time, augmented, 
is apportioned among those who derive their livelihood directly 
from the land. In the first place, the farmer takes out of it what 
he has laid out in the payment of his labourers, and the necessary 


costs of cultivation, with his profit on what he has so expended 
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besides. This profit is always relatively certain at any given 
period: it amounts to what farmers will consent to receive as the 
recompense for their labour, and this again is fixed by the average 
standard of livelihood which habit and repute have set up for the 
farmer at the period in question. It is idle to say that this is an 
arbitrary assumption, experience proves it to be a practical truth ; 
the farmer will strive to live up to that mark; and, though some 
may fail, the majority will as certainly succeed in maintaining 
their station, as any other class of society who live upon the profits 
of capital actively employed. The farmer’s portion of the price 
being thus accounted for, what remains is easily disposed of: the 
tithe owner takes his tenth, and the landlord appropriates the 
clear surplus. ° And here shews itself the peculiarity of a monopoly 
price; for since, whenever it becomes necessary to procure an 
increased quantity of food, the price of the entire augmented 
quantity is raised, the farmer is enabled to realize his portion of the 
price, determined as above, out of the proceeds of a smaller 
proportion of the entire quantity than before; and therefore, the 
tithe being provided for, a larger proportion remains for the land- 
lord as owner of the monopoly. How then, we are now entitled 
to ask, can the consumer be said to pay the tithe in specie, when, 
in fact, he is forced to pay a monopoly price, reaching far beyond 
all the real changes of raising food, and the tithe to boot, because 
he is one of a numerous community, all struggling and elbowing 
each other to obtain a livelihood, and daily increasing in numbers, 
whilst the land from which the food of himself and his competitors 
must come, is limited in extent and productiveness. 


We trust we have said enough to shew the unreasonableness of 


raising an indiscriminate outcry against tithes, seeing that, if they 
had never existed, their present amount would, at all events, 
be payable in the shape of rent. The farmer, we will allow, has 
some grounds of complaint against, not their amount, for that does 
not affect him, but the mode of their collection. Where they are 
payable in kind, they lead to waste, loss of labour; and, in some 
possible cases, to the deterioration of a whole crop: this objection 
does not indeed apply where, as in the majority of instances, at 
least with regard to spiritual tithes, the farmer pays a stipulated 
composition; in such cases, the composition is mostly in his 
favor, and the difference is clear gain to him. But their objec- 
tionableness on this ground lies chiefly from their being in the 
way of improvement, so as to prevent the farmer from laying out 
his capital as extensively and as profitably as he otherwise might. 
So far as concerns the community at large, nothing could be more 
fortunate than that this burden should have fallen on the surplus 
fund resulting from the unavoidable monopoly of the land, rather 
than on trade or manufactures. 4 


For in this last case, not only would the price of the articles 
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bearing the required tax have been augmented, as a direct and 
certain consequence, by the whole amount of that tax, but there 
would have been a gratuitous loss to the community besides, inas- 
much as fewer of the taxed articles would have been produced 
than if the supposed tax had not existed. This is obvious: since 
whenever an article rises in price, every body economizes in the 
use of it, and many will make a shift to do without it altogether ; 
therefore, less of it will be called for than before, and its manu- 
facture will decrease; and the difference, in the case of an imme- 
morial tax, like that supposed, is, that the evil arising from the 
prevention of production is of the longer standing. We are far, 
however, from entertaining an opinion, that the present system of 
tithing, even setting apart its legal deformities, is practically 
recommendable. 

In the first place, tithes are a stumbling-block in the way of 
every projected improvement of cultivation, whether by landlord 
or tenant, but more especially affecting the latter. A farmer 
would frequently find it profitable to increase his stock, to take on 
an additional number of hands, to drain or enclose a field, to clear 
a rough, &c., but it behoves him first to consider, that what- 
ever may be the increase of marketable produce obtained by any 
of these means, he must give a tenth of such increase, or its value, 
to the parson. Now that very tenth may be the share calculated 
on as the clear profit of his speculation; it is manifest that in 
every such case, or in any case where the profit may be expected 
to run into that tenth, the proposed improvement will be at once 
abandoned. Or suppose, again, that the landlord had a quantity 
of indifferent land, which he would be willing to let on very 
moderate terms, leaving the farmer his fair profits out of the pro- 
duce, the latter would have every motive to close the bargain, 
were he not stopped short by the tithe, which would run away 
with all the profit. The case is widely different where the landlord 
and farmer can settle the bargain without the intervention of a 
third party; in the case first put, the landlord would be content 
with half a tithe, or any portion of a tithe in the way of rent, or, 
it mav be, with no rent at all for the first four or five years, and 
he would shew an equally reasonable regard to his own interest in 
coming to terms upon the secondly supposed case of letting his 

oor lands. The improvements would then go forward, and there 
would be an additional supply of good things provided for the 
community, out of which they are now kept solely by the opera- 
tion of tithes. 

The foregoing operation of tithes forming, as it does, a check 
upon production, may be considered analogous to the disadvan- 
tages before alluded to attending the taxation of manufactures, 
The analogy must be admitted, but the disadvantages of the tithe 
are much smaller, because, first, the consumer does not feel the 
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tax, distinctly by itself, seeing that its operation is involved and 
swallowed up in the excess of the monopoly price constituted by 
the paramount causes before detailed, to which he must, in the 
necessity of things, submit; and besides, the increased production 
of food would be comparatively tardy, and most probably, before it 
could bring down prices to any sensible extent, would be met by a 
corresponding increase of population, at which point the benefit 
resulting from an abolished tithe would stop; whereas, in the case 
of taxed manufactures, the evil arising from the tax, supposing it 
to be of an ad valorem nature analagous to tithe, must be the 
greater, the more commodities there are produced. 


The remaining, and in its practical operation, perhaps the 
strongest objection to tithes, consists in the unpopularity of this 
mode of remunerating the clergy, and of the frequent sacri- 
fices to which they must in consequence submit: we there- 
fore anticipate little opposition, from that body, to the esta- 
blishment of a fair legal mode of commutation or expensive 
composition. Having thus done our best to place in a clear 
light the chief properties, legal and political, of tithes, and their 
consequent social operation, we propose, in an ensuing number, to 
apply the data we have so collected in considering the best mode 
of carrying into practice the powers of the Act of Parliament 
before alluded to, when these shall come before the public. 


oe. ee 


Old unpublished Stanza from one of the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum. 


THE LEEKE. 


I c1ke the Leeke aboue all hearbes and flowers; 
When first we wore the same, the field was ours: 
The Leeke is white and greene, whereby is ment, 
That Britaines are both stout and eminent; 

Next to the Lion, and the Unicorne, 

The Leeke’s the fairest emblyn that is worne. 





























A WORD TO A FEW OF OUR CLERICAL CORRESPONDENTS 


We exclude a short article from these pages in order that we may 
claim attention to a most important subject to all supporters of 
national harmony and social order; and we feel ourselves justified 
in using strong terms expressive of our sense of the total misap- 
plication by a few of that sacred influence possessed by the great 
majority of our British clergy of various denominations: we mean 
a petulant propensity,—and, be it remembered, we refer to but a 
very few individuals,—a petulant propensity to attack each other, 
not in terms of courteous discussion, but with virulence and ill- 
humour wholly incompatible with those principles of charity which 
they profess, and which we know nearly all of them fervently and 
sincerely profess. If such conduct be unbecoming in the laity, 
how much more degrading is it, and how depreciating in its conse- 
quences must it be when their spiritual advisers degenerate into 
mere querulous controversialists of matters, immaterial in our 
estimation, even when proved either way: but, on the other hand, 
how immeasurably lamentable must such conduct be, if persevered 
in at the present time, to the dishonour and detriment of Christi- 
anity; nor can we think that such schism between our church of 
England and a dissenting ministry can be meet in the sight of the 
great preserver and regulator of the world: can he approve of 
self-constituted superiority among his creatures? of our condemn- 
ing one another? Should we not rather call to mind the parable 
of the moat and the beam? Is it too much to think that national 
welfare may in some degree depend on our practising humility, 
and on living in peace with each other? We think not. 


It would be exceedingly indecorous in us to advert to the bear- 
ing of any members of that holy profession, whose popularity 
and importance we always have and always shall most strenuously 
support; did not, we repeat, some ill advised individuals of that 
sacred body call for and insist on our interference. Now if they 
appeal to us, by our decision they ought to abide,—on such a con- 
dition we give our answer: but it is first necessary to inform our 
reading public upon the subject under notice. 

It is fresh in recollection that, at the last anniversary of the 
London Cymmrodorion Society, among other prize papers, the 
judges awarded a medal for an “ Essay on the Causes of Dissent 
from the church in Wales.” This Essay, it is equally well known, 
has been published; and as far as we can learn, obtained a con- 
siderable circulation. Will it be credited that we of the Cambrian 

everal letters, some extolling, and some 


Quarterly have received se : By 
reprobating in no measured terms, both the Cymmrodorion and the 
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essayist? that after our repeated declarations that nothing should 
induce us to lend ourselves to religious controversies, we are still 
appealed to as instruments for rendering public the severe animad- 
versions of several ministers, (the letters ald bear signatures deno- 
ting their origin to be so)? Whether it be believed or not, to our 
extreme mortification, such has been the case. Our determination 
to shut out from this magazine such matter, was founded on fact 
and on reason; on fact, because we are bold to say that few men, 
unconnected with police administration, have taken more constant 
pains to learn the present state of society than ourselves, in London, 
in the large and lesser towns, as well as in the country; and al- 
though the existing lamentable state of things shall receive no 
injudicious notoriety from us, yet in general terms we declare that, 
did the Church clergy and Dissenting clergy but know one half 
of what we do, they would quickly co-operate, all differences 
would end between them, and they would join in opposing the 
disbeliever and the revolutionist: join they must, sooner or later, 
we are convinced ; we do not mean that they will be incorporated 
into one national church, but this we mean, that the tide of bane- 
ful doctrine, or rather of no doctrine at all, is becoming in some of 
the manufacturing districts so strong, that every denomination of 
Christians must cling together. In proof of this, we could bring 
forward such inconceivable instances of audacity of opinion uttered 
in large assemblages of mechanics; such horrid examples of infi- 
delity; such cold-blooded asseverafions of vengeance, in anticipa- 
tion, against our bishops and prelates, and all Christian worship, 
as, if continued, must in the end reduce each minor argument, 
and merge into a general defensive combination, the frequenters of 
church and chapel; how mad is it then, (for we cannot expect 
the assistance of divine agency, if we so conduct ourselves,) with 
this strong physical resistance, this powerful lever of disaffection, 
hanging over us like a great mass ready apparently to bury us in 
its fall,—how mad is it, we repeat that, in many cases, where there 
scarcely exists a perceptible distinction of dissenters from the 
parent church, they should at such a time become inimical, at 
once each other's enemies, exposing their weak and only defence- 
less side to the malice of those who hate them both; and destroying, 
by their own foolish conduct, their common and best protection of 
Christian unanimity and concord. They may differ on minor 
points, but the great end of their duty is the same to both, and to 
that end they ought to strive: as teachers of religion, professed 
heralds of peace and goodwill to men, ought they not to make 
conciliation the basis of their doings, the very object even of their 
discussions? Nor is it, on the score of wisdom and common pru- 
dence, right to weaken the house of God by division, or to dis- 
tract religious society by the publication of private feuds and 
contention, 
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That alteration, to the extent anticipated by some, in church 
property of this country, can ever be effected, or is desirable, we 
do not believe; certainly not desirable beyond a regulation for 
each sect to support its own ministry; and regarding any altera- 
tion in the tithe system, equivalents should be, most decidedly, 
given to the church. It has been necessary to say thus te 
because whenever the subject becomes mooted, our word on it, an 
awful crisis will have arrived, and, from some reflection on the sub- 
ject, we infer a fearful struggle in faith. 

One would have imagined that the recent instances of French 
and Belgic calamity must have convinced every reasonable mind 
that revolution brings in its train nought save general misery, 
—that it is ever unaccompanied with those illusory phantoms 
of amelioration in the condition of the poor, once so generally 
the cry of demagogues, whilst the lower classes, in fact, are 
the least able to escape its horrors; but with these instances 
before our eyes, our readers may assure themselves, such examples 
have no weight with the heartless and secret promoter of national 
disorder; all this is in keeping with the subject, for there is no- 
thing so likely to produce wavering in the minds of the populace 
as disagreement amongst the dispensers of religious worship; we 
therefore reiterate our prayer to those few ministers to whom our 
words are especially addressed, to abstain from so baneful an 
animosity. 

Some individuals will possibly deprecate the decided course we 
have taken, by stating thus publicly our objections to the line of 
conduct pursued by a few injudicious men; but those persons 
will do us the bare justice to recollect, that we have been 
forced into a declaration of our sentiments: all who are truly 
religious in and from out Wales may depend upon it, that we, 
possessing an influence on the press of this country, are their 
sincere supporters; that for the clergy, and our faith, we would 

sacrifice life; but, at the same time, we care not for the effect 
which any singularity of view we adopt may have; it matters not 
to us what construction is placed on our conduct, or its motives, 
for we feel secure and satisfied in our conceptions of religion, 


loyalty, and national prosperity. 
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Welsh Orthography. 
GENTLEMEN, 

{ onjxcrep to the prefix di being employed both as a negative and 
an affirmative sign, because of the manifest absurdity of such a 
proposal; and I equally protested against the use of contractions, 
because they produce confusion both in sound and sense, offend 
the eye in print, and weaken the masculine energy of the lan- 
guage. Your correspondent [ewan Brychenioc, thinks differently, 
and approves of the modification proposed by Ioan Tegid, on the 
ground that, because he has resided some years out of the Prin- 
cipality, he is ‘now able to form his judgment more impartially 
on the subject.” Elvaeliad also has resided some years out of 
the Principality; but what has that to do with the subject ? No- 
thing at all. It would have been much more honourable to Ieuan’s 
talents to have assigned some valid reasons why di should have 
two opposite significations, and why contractions should be conti- 
nued in «An improved System of Welsh Orthography,” than to write 
about “Utopian schemes,’ —‘‘ trifling with the prejudices of a whole 
community,”’—the valorous stand made by some literary conqueror 
at the Brecon Eisteddvod ‘‘in favor of the established orthogra- 
phy,” —and his own capability to form so correct a judgment ‘* from 
his not having resided in the Principality for some years.”” Does 
leuan expect to blind us with a little dust? Or does he suppose 
that we are to prostrate common sense to absurdity, and doff our 
caps with holy reverence, merely because of his ‘‘evelly a 
ddywaid?” 


Your correspondent further says, ‘‘ that under cover of a literary 
communication, there is some wish to meddle with theological 
sentiments,” and yet, before the close of the paragraph, he him- 
self talks of ‘the vicarious sacrifice of the Redeemer!” Is this 
consistent? Now, gentlemen, in the short communication which 
I made, and which you did me the honour to insert, I neither 
meddled with, nor made any allusion to theological sentiments; 
and I most sincerely trust that you will never stain the pages of 
your valuable Quarterly with the dogmas of squabbling theolo- 
gians. To return. In lieu of the “few philological remarks” 
which Ieuan promised us, we are presented with a mere string of 
assertions about Bishop Lowtk, the authorized versions, and Paul 
of Tarsus. ‘The question” is Nor ‘“‘ whether all the old esteemed 
versions, &c. are to be given up,” (for I said nothing about them,} 
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but whether the Welsh am be a proper translation of the Hebrew 
prepositive mem. I have asserted, and again repeat, that mem 
never signifies for, and, therefore, that the version referred to does 
not faithfully express the sense of the original. 1 am supported 
in this view by one, at least, of ‘the old esteemed versions,” as 
the Septuagint renders mem by da in the passage in question. 
Paul of Tarsus also used dra in Romans, iv. 25. Now this prepo- 
sition governs both the genitive and accusative cases, and denotes 
by, through, on account of, but never for; consequently, the trans- 
lations, ‘‘He was delivered for our offences: am ein camweddau 
ni,” are Not “the just and faithful rendering of the Greek.” 


Here Ieuan and myself are fairly at issue. If he have the re- 
quisite moral courage to discuss the subject with becoming tem- 
per, and will keep closely to the point, I promise, through the 
pages of the Cambrian Quarterly, to do him full justice; but if 
he expects that I am to be silenced by rambling assertions which 
have nothing to do with the question, instead of sound philological 
discussion, 1 beg to say that he does not know 

ELVAELIAD. 


July 4, 1831. 


p.s. Is cosh the correct translation of 4p%, which the Septuagint 
translates by wadeaa, and the Vulgate by disciplina? Further, is 
not the phrase y daeth iachaad i ni rather an elegant periphrasis 


of 995 x79 than a faithful version? 


Lewis Glynn Cothi. 


To the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, 
As I perceive by your last Number, that the works of the cele- 
brated bard Lewis Glynn Cothi may soon be expected to appear in 
ywint, under the superintendence of the Cymmrodorion Society, 
the following list of some of his compositions In my possession 
may, probably, be acceptable at this time. | | 

Lewis Glynn Cothi was a native of Caermarthenshire, in South 
Wales. He was, probably, of the family of Dolan Cothi, or, per- 
haps, of that of Rhyd Odin, and took his bardic name from the 
river on whose banks he was born, and in W hose green vallies and 
meadows he had spent most of his youthful days. He was a 
celebrated bard, and became an officer under Jasper, earl of 
Pembroke, in whose praise he composed many poems; and when 
that nobleman retired to France, to avoid the vengeance of 
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Edward IV., Lewis of Glynn Cothi deemed it necessary to live in 
obscurity, and to retire to some place where he was not known: 
he, therefore, changed his dress, and came to Chester, where he 
fora season resided. In the course of time, however, the place of his 
retirement was discovered, and application was made to the mayor 
and officers of the city for his apprehension: all his property was 
seized and confiscated, but he himself, with difficulty, made 
escape. He found a place of security at Tower, near Mold, 
Flintshire, the residence of Reynold, alias Reinallt ap Griffith as 
Blethin, who became his protector. Several attempts were, how- 
ever, made to apprehend both him and his brave defender, all of 
which proved unsuccessful; and in the meantime, Lewis's muse 
was not idle, for here he composed several severe satires, and many 
a caustic philippic on the mayor of Chester and his party. He 
flourished from 1460 to 1480. William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, 
took Harlech castle in 1468. Jasper, earl of Pembroke, was then 
in France, but returned, probably, that very year, as he and his 
brother were killed at the battle of Banbury. 


A List of some of Lewis Glynn Cothi’s Compositions. 
1, Awdl Foliant i Reinallt Fab Gruffudd Fab Bleddyn. Con- 


taining ninety-four lines. 
2. Awdl i Harri r Seithved; i Iaspar, Duc Bedford, ac i Sir 
= ap Thomas. Containing seventy-six lines. 

Awdl Farwnad Edmund Iarll Richmond mab Owain Tydur 
or \Pvublans Catrin yr hon a fuasai yn wraig i Harri V. Con- 
taining 150 lines. 

4. Awdli Dduw. Containing 480 lines. 

5. Awdli ganu yn iach i’r Byd. Containing sixty lines. 

6. Cywydd i Ioan Fedyddiwr. Containing sixty lines. 

7. Cywydd Marwnad Thomas ap Rotsier Brawd William 
Harbart Iarll Penfro. Containing sixty-eight lines. 

8. Cywydd i’r Gwydd Aradr. 

9. Awdl moliant Dafydd ap Sion; etto dair yn ychwaneg. 

10. Awdl i Efa ferch Llywelyn. 

11. Awdl i Ieuan ap Llywelyn. 

12. Awdl Marwnad yr Iarll Richmwnd. 


n.B. It is stated, page 267 of your last Number, that there has 
been no Constable of Criccieth castle since the time of Edward II. 
whereas it is asserted by Sir John Wynne, in his History of the 
Gwydir Family, that Sir Howell y Fwyall, (or of the battle-axe,) 
who acquitted himself so vali: intly at the battle of Poictiers, and is 
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said to have taken the French king prisoner, and to have been knight- 
ed on the field in consequence, was rewarded by the Black Prince 
with the Constableship of Chester and Criccieth castle, and the 
rent of the Dee mills; and there are some Welsh poems now ex- 
— which were addressed to him when resident in Criccieth 
castle. 


Ich Dien is claimed by my countrymen as a Welsh phrase made 
use of by Edward I. in presenting his son to them as their prince ; 
Eich Dyn, your man; and this circumstance is mentioned as a 
fact in several old Welsh mss. See Dr. Meyrick’s account of the 
Black, Prince in your last Number. 4 

Perris. 


To the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Amone the Bodleian mss. I found one in the Cornish language, 
accompanied with an English translation, and have sent you a 
specimen of the work, thinking it may be interesting to some of 
your readers to know of the existence of such a manuscript. It 
consists, between the Cornish and the English, of seventy-four 
octavo pages: the reference to it in the library is Gough MS. 
Cornwal. No. 3. It professes to be a transcript of a very old 
copy, and, in my opinion, it is not very accurately copied : with 
a specimen of the writing, the transcriber has favored us; and 
which, I am sorry to add, bears no semblance to the far-famed 
Coelbren y Beirdd. 
Yours, &c. 


Bodleian Library ; Aug. 3, 1831. PENLLYN. 


Dyok 32) ” frre goof 5 G70 > fet anbaaly cloth 
Drok then yn gythna goef the gryst y fyth anbarth cleth. 


The handwriting is something like the above. 
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MOUNT CALVARY, 


Or, the History of the Passion, Death, and Resurrection of oui 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Xt , written in Cornish some Centuries 
past, interpreted in the English Tongue in the year 1682. By 
Joun Keiowin, Gent. 


THE TRANSLATOR’S ADVERTISEMENT. 


‘“ WosoEVvER will be at the trouble to read the ensuing Cornisu 
poem, and the English of it, must take notice that the English is 
untimed, and penned not in any way to delight him by the ele- 
gancy of the phrase, rhetorical flourish, or learned stile, for the 
author of the English could not effect any such work, he being a 
Cornish man, meanly instructed in popular English, much less 
artificial, hath undertaken to give you the English in the C ornish 
phrase, which you must note is altogether different from the 
English idiom. The Cornish language hath the negative before 
the verb, or affirmative; the substantive before the adjective, the 
relative before the antecedent, which in the Cornish is most ele- 
gant; but, compared with the English, the phrase and syntax 
— inverted. Howsoever, the desi signe was (so much as in him 
lay,) to cause Englishmen (as well as he could) to understand the 
Cornish tongue, ‘which is now altogether obsolete, and almost 
obliterated; and without keeping himself to (you may say) disorder 
in the English, the Cornish words would not be readily appre- 
hended; hopeing that the disorder of the English will be rectifyed 
by some learned person: beside, he must know that this Cornish 
poem is not of a modern composure, but was written in an un- 
usual character, and penned before printing was in use, (for ought 
the author of the English knowes,) and the ensuing Cornish (a 
true coppy of the originall which was penned on purpose (as it 
may be easily coaertared, that the vulgar Cornish, then un- 
learn’d in the English tongue, might the more easily understand 
the mistery of our “Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Here follows the prologue, without a translation, and then the 
poem opens thus: 


Tays ha mab ha Sperissans wy Abys a lenn galon 
Re wronte theugh gras ha whans the wolsowas ey basion 
Ha thymmo gras ha skyans the gevas pan lavarow 


May fo the Thu the woryans ha sylwans then enevow. 
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Father and Sonn, and Holy Ghost, you shall beseech with Sfaithfull 
heart 

To grant you grace and desire to hear the passion, 

And to mee grace and wisdom to obtein by the words, 

That there be to God the glory, and salvation to our soules. 


Sael a vynno bas sylwys golsowens ow lavarow 

A Gesus del ve helheys war an byd a vel carow 

Ragon menough rebellis ha disprisys yn harow 

Yn grows gras kentrow fastys peynys ok pan ve marow. 


He that will be sav'd let him hearken to my wordes, 

Of Jesus how was hunted on the world, like a deer, 

For our frequent rebellions, and despised bitterly 

On the cross, with nails fastened, payned untill he was dead. 


Du sur dre vertu an tas thynny a thyttyas gweras 
En mab dre y skyans bras pan gemert kyg a werhas 
Han sperissans len a ras dre y thadder may fe gwnes 


Hothaff peynys pan vynnas neb un yllygull peghes. 
God sure by the virtue of his Father for us provide help 
In his son by his wisdom great, when he took flesh to help, 


And the Holy Ghost full of grace by his wisdom, was mad 
Feel payns when he would who not could commit sin. 


Here follows the last stanza of the work. 


Del sevys mal Du ay veth yn Erna thentressa dyth 
Y della ol ny a seff deth braes drok hada yn weth 


E bereth dremas a dyst yn erna rich ef a vyth 
Drok then yn gythna gorf the Gryst y fyth an barth cleth. 


As rose the Sonne of God from his grave in that hour to the third 


day, 
So shall we all rise to the time, bad, and good also, 


Full of works the just man shall come in that hour, rich he shall be, 
The wicked man in that day hid to Christ shall be on the side left. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


May I request from some of your correspondents a translation of 
the following lines engraved on a brass box, about six inches long, 
and two wide. Figures of several of the heathen gods, Bacchus, 
&c. are represented on the lid and on the back. 
Peris. 

DE GODE ALGEMAIN DIESIET MENWEERBYEEN 

DIES TEERE MAGDE SOET TE HELPE UYTGE WEEN 

DE BODE SYN GEREET ENWERDE UYT GE SONDE 

DE VRYERS KLOKVAN MOET MET PYLEN BOOGTE. 


On the reverse, 
UYTLIEF DE RYN VAN HERTSIET MENDE IONKHEYDSPELE 
ENDOORDE SOET EMINSINNE MET VRUEG DEK WELE 
SIE THOE DAT DE WYNGOD UBACCHS TRANE SONT 
DUSNEEMT BE TAME MAATSOALS GYDRAGE KONT. 





New Monument to Grono Owen. 


M:S: 
REV ‘ GRONOVII - OWEN: A: M-: E- COLL: IESV- OXON - 
POET: APVD - NOSTRATES : CELEBERRIMI - 
QVI-IN- INSVLA: MONA: NATVS: ANN: SAL.M- D-CC- XXII: 
OMNIBVS : FERE-: BONIS: LITERIS: IMBVTVS - 
PATRIAM - LINGVAM - DEVINCTISSIMO: AMORE- 
EXCOLVIT : AVXIT: DITAVIT - 
TANDEM - QVVM- ILLI- BENE: DE LITERIS: BENE - 
DE PATRIA: MERITO - 
NVLLVS : TAMEN - MAXCENAS-: ADRIDERET - 
NVLLVS - EVM: PATRONVS: EXCIPERET - { 
ID - QVOD: SVI- NEGARANT - 
APVD - EXTEROS - QVERENS: PERFVGIVM - 
IN - TRANSATLANTICIS - TERRIS - 
OBSCVRVS: VIXIT - IGNOTVS « OBIIT- | 
NE- TALIS: VIRI- PENITVS - EXOLESCAT + MEMORIA - | 
HOC - QVALECVNQVE : SIT: MONIMENTVM - 
MONENSES-: SVI- ET: ALIT- QVIDAM: @1A0MoOyYCOI - 
PONENDVM: CVRAVERVNT - 
M:- DCCC: XXXI° 


wearers 


ey teetees NERA MEN NOR on 
. 


Underneath there is to be an Englyn. 
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The above is engraved on a white marble tablet, in the old 
Roman letter, to be put up in Bangor cathedral. The artist is 
Mr. Hugh Williams, of Holyhead. 


Unfortunately, out of the many poetic effusions which the bards 
have sent to the Rey. Mr. Jones, who is to adjudge the successful 
one, no specimen has yet been deemed sufficiently happy for 
acceptance. 

T. R. 


eee 


Saint Cyriq. 


ALTHOUGH it must be allowed that our Welsh local names have 
for the most part been preserved in their original form, with sur- 
prising correctness, yet we occasionally find that some of them 
have undergone certain alterations, whereby their ancient signi- 
fication has been entirely lost; and among such, few have suf- 
fered more by the change than those connected with Saint Cyrig, 
his name being by many, even of his own countrymen, and by 
almost all Saxons, without exception, changed into Cerrig, as in 
the instances of Capel Cyrig, which is generally spelt Caped cerrig, 
Llangyrig, Llangerrig, Sc. And, on the road between the latter 
place and Aberystwyth, at the foot of Plinlimmon, there is a 
place, which in the maps, and on the sign-board of the inn, is 
represented as Eisteddfa-gerrig. Now, as the word gerrig signi- 
fies stones, and, as the place is encircled by rocks, it appeared 
probable to me as I journeyed by, that it took its appellation from 
those accompaniments; but, while | was making inquiries re- 
specting the hills in its vicinity, the driver of the Llanidloes coach 
undeceived me with regard to its real name, by repeating a Welsh 
stanza, in which some unlucky bard complains of the untoward 
destiny which had overtaken him there: the words are these, 


Mi debygasion wrth fy magu 
Cawn i wely o blu i gysgu 

Yn lle hynny gwely o gerrig 
Ar ben bwich Eisteddfa Gyrig. 


I thought in my infancy that I should never want a feather-bed to sleep 
on, instead of which my lot has been a bed of stones on the height of the 


pass of Eisteddva-Gyrig. 


Now, whatever the merit of these rhymes may be, they evi- 
dently show that the composer understood the place to bear the 
name of the British saint. I would, therefore, request the favor of 
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some of your antiquarian friends affording some explanation of the 
name. Did Saint Cyrig ever hold a conclave or synod in this 
place, or was he in the habit of retiring amongst its seclusions in 


order the better to indulge in his devotional meditations ? 
C. } 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ir appears from some Welsh lines addressed to them while in confine 

ment, that eight gentlemen from the district of Lleyn, in the county 
of Carnarvon, were imprisoned for some time in the tower in 
London, most probably for uniting with Sir Richard Bulkeley, of 
Baron hill, in his opposition to the Earl of Leicester, who was in 
great favor with Queen Elizabeth, and who had been appointed 
by her, ranger of Snowdon forest; and who attempted to extend 
the boundaries of the said forest beyond its usual limits, in order 
to increase its revenue, and thus tyrannize over the inhabitants. 

The gentlemen whose names are mentioned were the following: 
Hugh Gwynn, of Bodwell, esq.; Thomas Madryn, of Madry, esq.; 
Hugh Richards, of Cefu Llanfair, esq.; Griffith Jones, of Nyfiryn, 
esq.; John Griffith, esq., probably of Cefn Amwlch; two gentle- 
men of the name of William, and another bearing that of George, 

but their surnames and places of residence are not mentioned. 
There are lines addressed to them by two different Welsh bards, 
viz. Morus Dwyfech and Hugh ap Richard ap David; and a gen- 
tleman from the district of Eivionydd, in the same county, is men- 
tioned by the former bard, viz. Rowland Roberts, esq., and it is 
particularly specified that they were imprisoned on account of the : 
forest of Snowdon. The rapacity and oppression of Dudley, earl ) 
of Leicester, whilst acting as master of the game and chief ranger 
and keeper of the Queen’s Highness forest of Snowdon, are noticed 
by Mr. Pennant with becoming detestation and ‘abhorrence. 

Some further particulars respecting these gentlemen would, no 
doubt, be acceptable to many of your readers. In the same col- 
lection of Welsh poetry are some lines addressed to Mr. Robert 
Wynn, of Holyhead, who was imprisoned at Ludlow, before the 
dissolution of the court of marches latterly held there. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKs. 





. 


The Rectory of Valehead. By the Rev. R. W. Evans, m.a. Fourth 
edit. post 8vo. pp. 308. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 183). 


We have recently received a copy of this little work, and feel 
great pleasure in taking an early opportunity of bringing it to the 
notice of our readers. Any recommendation, however, which we 
can give it, would seem to be unnecessary to its reputation, as it 
has already, we observe, passed through three editions. 


_ The book is of a religious character and tendency throughout: 
it shews us religion under a new guise and aspect, and the views 
and objects of the work are illustrated with becoming force and 
talent. Its beauties must, we are sure, be felt and understood by 
every pious and sincere Christian: we see in it Christianity de- 
picted to us in its most interesting and amiable colours, in the 
home and household of a Christian pastor. It here imparts some 
essence of its divine fragrance to every daily occurrence, to every 
thought and feeling that can arise from the contemplation of 
nature and mankind. It takes hold of every familiar incident; the 
slightest trait of passion is rendered subservient to the precepts 
and doctrines of a pure religion; and from the more amiable and 
engaging instances of domestic affections and regrets, is extracted 
a moral full of benevolent instruction. The beauties of nature in 
its various scenes are especially used as a vehicle for the lessons 
which religion teaches the Christian: the changes and contrasts 
which strike the eye in the one, are made sensible types and 
symbols of the character and conditions of human existence. On 
this head the author, or the teacher whom he represents, through 
whose medium he speaks, has not neglected to give a salutary 
warning to the enthusiastic and imaginative, against the danger 
of allowing the mind to range abroad, unfettered, through the 
wide scenes of nature, without a star to mark its way, or to steer 
its own speculative and uncertain course over the sea of abstract 
philosophy, without the security of a compass, the compass of reli- 
gion. The imagination, glorying in its own fanciful discoveries, 
becomes regardless of the great and only test of all knowledge; 
and, lost and bewildered in its own researches, forgets the princi- 
ples and practice of revealed religion. With one only object, the 
author impresses on us, with one only view is the world and its 
incidents to be contemplated,—the goodness and glory of the 
Christian God, and the confirmation of his word, and power, 
and will. Man must not view his religion in the hills, nor dis- 
cover it in the vallies: he first must learn it from the book of God, 
and carry His precepts into the world of nature. Man must not 
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seck his deity in the clouds of the sky, nor learn his morality 
from the lilies of the field: he must reverse this propensity of his 
imagination, and enter already stored, already provided, armed, 
upon the sensible and ever present volume of nature’s works. 


Under the several heads of’‘‘the Family Liturgy,” ‘‘the First 
Member sent out into the World,” “the First Marriage in the 
Family,” ‘‘the Garden,” ‘the Absentee,” ‘ the Pensioners of 
the Family,” ‘‘the Servants of the Family,” ‘‘the First-Born,” 
and ‘the Friend of the Family,” we believe the reader will find 
every point touched upon or developed, which can bear in the 
remotest degree on the sacred subject of the work. For every 
action, for every occupation of life, the author has some rule and 
precept laid down, tending to the instruction of a whole family in 
the ways of God. As a specimen of the comfort and delight to be 
derived from a practice of family prayer, even when the members 
of a family are separated, we subjoin the following. 

“Even when absent, we enjoyed to a considerable degree the comfort and 
protection of home. Is it nothing to be assured that we are the object of con- 
tinual prayer? Is it nothing to know that at a certain hour we are joining our 
prayers with others, and are united at the foot of the throne of God?” (P. 36.) 

That the natural and social bonds of attachment are not sufficient 
to keep the mind of youth in the true path of righteousness, or to 
protect them from worldly feelings and temptations, our author 
endeavours to impress upon the hearts of all who live in the midst 
of a family. 

“‘T have seen very many amiably united in the bonds of affection, but very 
few, alas, in those of religion. In almost all, the serious thoughts connected 
with another life seemed studiously kept down in the bottom of the bosom, 
not as a treasure of which the owner was jealous, but as an occupant of which 
he was ashamed: they seemed to be withheld as endangering the unity of 
home, not as confirming it, and that suppression of opinion which on any 
worldly matter would be considered disingenuous, was on this point indus- 
triously encouraged.” (P. 37.) 


We would also notice to our readers a beautiful comparison, which 
is drawn from the feelings and thoughts which attend the father’s 
delight in receiving the morning salutations of his assembled family, 
when the mind and body are both fresh, and the heart is filled with 
gratitude and adoration. 


“And do you think, that upon such an occasion I do not look forward to 
that last morning of universal rising, when the good, having cast off the bon- 
dages of pain and care with which they lay down to rest, shall rise in heavenly 
vigour for everlasting day, and I too, I humbly hope, shall receive my family 
at the hands of my Saviour, not one member wanting, never to part again. 
Oh, the thought is my continual stay and comfort! (P. 86.) 


The character of the mother of the family is not omitted; and 
her duties, example, and tender affections, are beautifully deli- 


neated. She is indeed a more effective instrument of grace unto 
her children than even a father. 
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We should be anxious to learn whether the narrations which form 
the subject of the work are a representation of real facts; but, 
without knowing, we must conclude that they are not. This, how- 
ever, 18 a point worthy of some attention; and we request our 
reader’s patience for a short time longer, while we state some ob- 
servations that arise to us on this point. Now, as facts are better 
than argument, we regret that the author has not made them 
apparent, if they really did exist; for, however beautifully a picture 
may be drawn, it fails either to please or to instruct, if its objects 
represent not what is natural, or at least probable, in nature. If 
there really ever lived a family such as is here described, much 
reasonable hope might be entertained of a reformation in the 
religious practice of the world;—we say reformation, for the change 
that would take place from the practice of society to the practice 
of this book, would amount to that: we shall have a few words to 
say as to whether such a change be desirable.—If the world 
could see such effects of religious life, or be convinced of their 
truth, they would be more likely to study the means of their own 
eternal happiness: they would not begin to think that strict devo- 
tion is not incompatible with the comforts and socialities of life; 
but if this is a mere ideal picture, if such life and such actions 
are only what the writer thinks men ought to adopt, and ought to 
cherish, we fear his imagination will prove but a seedless plant, 
we fear his labour is but in vain. 


Pursuing this view of the subject further, it may be observed 
that, man being a social creature by nature, and from his birth, 
the principal and fundamental rules of society will be the same in 
all ages, though its modes and practice have continually varied; 
and religion, consequently, which applies itself to society, must, to 
a certain degree, accommodate itself to the usages of society. 
Conformity, then, and mutual acquiescence, form two of the bases 
of social life; and any conduct repugnant to these, any eccentric 
singularity, any exclusiveness, or arrogance of superior virtue, with 
which the world cannot sympathise, it rejects at once and con- 
demns,—much latitude is allowed to opinion: on the contrary, 
conduct and practice are allowed to be left to mere discretion, 
Persons, therefore, brought up and instructed in the views and 
notions which are, in this book, given to the members of the clergy- 
man’s family, must, when ushered into the world, have met with 
conduct and character most remote from their respect and esteem, 
most at variance with their ideas of religion or virtue: they must 
have been brought in contact with circumstances and accidents of 
daily occurrence, perpetually jarring on their feelings and preju- 
dices; they could have looked on mankind in no other light than 
as foolish or unprincipled creatures, rushing on their own ruin. 
Thus neither could they enjoy the pleasures of social life as men 


usually enjoy them, nor could they derive from the contesaplation 
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of the world any thing but regret and desolation; the consequence 
would be, that their conduct and language would convey a re- 
proach on all, to be met, in return, with indifference or contempt. 
We think it may be doubted whether mankind would be happier 
by leading the life of ascetic, if not selfish, devotees; it may be 
questioned, in our opinion, whether religion ought to be made the 


business of life. 


Worship and devotion suit, undoubtedly, the character and sta- 
tion of a Christian pastor, and the beautiful scenes of Nature 
(our conjecture, by the way, refers the scene of our story to the 
picturesque country on the borders of North Wales, the author’s 
country,) are most favorable to the encouragement of those sub- 
jects. But, we ask, has not our author carried his reflections too 
far on these points? Has he not, in other points, refined too 
much on the simple and natural circumstances of life? Are not 
his deductions occasionally far-fetched, his comparisons rather 
forced? We put these questions not in a severe spirit of criti- 
cism,—we wish to leave the answer to our readers’ thoughts and 
feelings; they, perhaps, will be a safe monitor to whichever side 
they lean. If the high-toned religious morality of this volume 
be above, be too much for the world in general, let those who can 
value it, who can endeavour to observe it, cherish its doctrines as 
they would a treasure of greatest worth, but discovered only toa 
few. At the same time, let us excuse the many, the d: 7ddXor, 
for their luke warmness,—perhaps we should say indifference; for 
let it ever be remembered, that religion cannot be forced upon the 
mind as reason. It must rise as a mountain spring, as it were, 
spontaneously, from the hidden recesses of the heart, so will it 
gather a stronger impulse in its course from every passing incident 
and obstacle, till it come to maturity and confirmed strength; the 
spirit of grace will rest on those whom it may choose to distin- 
guish: it may, and ought then, when it shews itself but as a 
spark, to be nourished into a flame; but the rule or limit of Divine 
grace must be inscrutable to us for ever. Let not then despondency 
seize the heart of the weak, though willing; their good, their 
merit, can never be undervalued by a just and merciful God: we 
fear, indeed, that the despondent will be found too often to be the 
religionist. 

In conclusion, we can, with sincerity, recommend this book, 
especially in the spirit of our last remarks, to the perusal of our 
readers. It is a book unique of its kind, though the author names, 
as its prototype, ‘‘ Herbert’s Temple.”* The only books of a 
similar character that we have met with are two entitled respec- 
tively, ‘* Passion and Principle,” and “ Father Clement,” by one 


* The author of this now scarce book was an ecclesiastic of the 17th 
century, and the last occupant of Montgomery Castle, before it was dis- 
mantled by Cromwel].—Ebvirors. 
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and the same author, a Roman Catholic. The book before us 
carries the matter further than either of the two we have named; 
it is a book we hesitate not to say that ought to be in the pos- 
session, and we would advise, the use, of every Christian family. 
If we cannot aot entirely up to its precepts, we may gain much 
instruction from their excellence and sublime beauty, and much 
good from our endeavours to imitate and practice them. 


eee oe 


The Origin and Progress of the Gwyneddigion Society of London, 
by William Davies Leathart. 1 vol. 8vo. London: Hughes. 


_ Tuts work has, during the present year, risen, Phoenix like, from 
its ashes,* and it behoves us to defer no longer entering upon an 
examination of its contents, for it is a book peculiarly attractive 
to the Welshman and to the general Celtic scholar. When it is 
recollected that, to the Gwyneddigion Society we owe a complete 
resuscitation of Cambrian literature; that this institution has ever 
held in view and in practice matters forming most important inte- 
grals to national respectability in its most extensive meaning; when 
we consider this, we are sure that the public must feel indebted 
to Mr. Leathart for devoting his time in the compilation of this 
volume: and in bestowing praise on him, it would be unjust not 
to mention the assistance rendered by several literary men, to 
whom our author ascribes much valuable assistance. These co- 
operatives have the consolation of knowing that, although them- 
selves and their labours have been treated by a majority of their 
countrymen with an indifference disgraceful to an enlightened 
community, yet there are many who properly appreciate such 
devotedness to native literature. Some of these patriots have, 
during a very short interval of time, paid the debt of nature: 
poor Bardd Cloff has not been forgotten; and Robert Davies, of 
Nant Glyn, now wears his prize medal for eulogising departed 
worth, the warm-hearted Bardd Cloff; Mr. Rowland Jones, of 
Greenwich, lived just long enough to furnish some unique infor- 
mation to our author;—these things are to us exceedingly melan- 
choly, but at the same time very interesting. Reverting further 
back, the immortal Owen Myvyr still lives in his children, the 
Gwyneddigion; the giant Iolo Morganwg, together with all his 
misfortunes and pains, rests in the grave, but he will ever live 
in the history of his country; poor Glan y Gors went before; 
Humphreys Parry, and his anxieties in life, have ceased to exist, 
but his elegant writings bear evidence of the man. 


It may not be necessary to name the men living to whom Mr. 
Leathart is indebted; some of them are becoming old, and, in the 


* The first edition was destroyed by fire, with the exception of a single 
copy 
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course of nature, are fast approaching to the last stage of mor- 
tality,—they are, though late in life, enjoying the honour due to 
their exertions. Inthe work before us, we find their names coupled 
with those of various foreign associates, and Jean Frangois de 
Legonidec is well placed beside our own professors; it is only by 
such international literature and international association that a 
perfect retrospective knowledge of countries is obtained. 


To possess recorded incidents, however broken and irregular, of 
learned men, whether our contemporaries or not; to learn the rise 
and progress of such an institution as the Gwyneddigion ; to read 
of its uninterrupted exertions, their foreign and domestic trans- 
actions, must not be merely amusing to the eye, but impart in- 
struction to the mind: how is it, we wish to know, that some 
countries in all ages of the world have held distinguished rank for 
examples of courage, and patriotism, and fifty other idolized 
virtues, while other nations have been famed for nothing great? 
how is it, we ask, has this occurred? some will, perhaps, smile at 
our answer: it is because nationality, we do not mean exclusive 
nationality, has invariably, in such instances, been cultivated by the 
former, while the latter have been listlessly indifferent to all feel- 
ing of pride as a people;—in other words, this same national re- 
spectability must spring from such associations as the Welsh 
Gwyneddigion Society in London. We do not mean to assert 
that the greatest of our countrymen here mentioned have rendered 
themselves pre-eminently useful to society; and though they are 
almost unknown to English moralists, strange to say, far less 
known to Englishmen than to the scholars of the European conti- 
nent, yet their lives have been spent in a series of exertion highly use- 
ful to their native Wales: though they possessed not the caliber of 
Verulam, or of Locke, still they possessed an anxiety to benefit 
their country in a way which, as exercised by them, confers high 
honour to both; and long after we and the present generation have 
passed away, when the mental powers of countries are more exten- 
sively known through the aid of increased mediums for intelli- 
gence, their usefulness will be universally acknowledged. 


Even were we unconnected with matters of Celtic interest, as ‘‘citi- 
zens of the world” we are bound to notice, in the present examina- 
tion affecting our modern Cambrian worthies, a system of unfairness, 
for owing to a stupid exclusion of them from public estimation, or 
rather, from the total ignorance of certain “ big wigs,” yclept thelarge 
London publishers, coupled with their extraordinary monopoly in 
the trade of bookmaking, scarcely a single biography of one of 
them has been printed; and we know instances where well-written 
and highly important manuscript works of the kind have been 
rejected; true, indeed, Encyclopedian Rees has been forced 
upon them, for they might as well have excluded their own Samuel 
Johnson; but even in the case of Rees, we are not told who he 
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was, and the world are to this moment ignorant that Rees was a 
poor shepherd’s son, born on a mountain side in Wales, and that 
pure accident brought him forth the instrument of more lucre to 
those ‘big wigs” than any other writer of his time ; but as regards 
Wales, this system shall not remain long. 


‘Yet from circumstances independent of us, such a state of 
things surely cannot continue; or if they do, it will be a reproach 
to the common understanding of the country. Will it be believed 
that the writing genius of Britain is restricted by a periodical 
assemblage of monopolising persons called publishers, heavy in 
purse and light in brain, in the famed atmosphere of Paternoster, 
Owing their very existence to the labours of indigent talent? 
On such matters we might ever have remained silent; but common 
Justice, common integrity, in the defence of our neglected coun- 
trymen, living and dead, drag from us that truth which we know, 
and which they, with all their established power and monied in- 
fluence, cannot disprove. 


We have been led away from our immediate criticism of the 
History of the Gwyneddigion, and we must, last of all, do justice 
to its author: Mr. Leathart has evinced uncommon industry in 
his collection of matter; his language is neither good nor bad, but 
the end attained is exceedingly valuable; and, as we have before 
remarked, will be of much greater value by and by. : 


Hymnau. Hymns. Llanymddyvri. D. R. and W. Rees. 


Tuts selection, in the Welsh language, by the Rev. Daniel Rees, 
is distinguished by the only essential in a work of this kind, which 
is, the spirit of piety. In some of the hymns there appears a want 
of connexion; and we notice a great many instances of abbrevia- 
tions of words, which is always objectionable. As a whole, we 
consider it a valuable acquisition to the religious world. 


Parochial Letters from a Beneficed Clergyman to his Curate. 
8vo. Pp. 301. London: Rivingtons. 


No one can peruse this little volume without perceiving that it 
has emanated from a mind stored with elegant impressions, and 
possessing naturally a power of estimating all created things, in 
a manner beyond the grasp of less discriminative genius. This 
power has evidently been improved by education, (of course it is 
d, that all writers are men of education, but we mean here 
:) admitting so much, we think a few passages shew 
hard phrases, or rather a singularity in composition 


presume 
a superior one 
a fondness for 
by no means desirable. 
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Whenever we.are called upon to review a work of supertor pre- 
tensions, we are anxious to find out something, it matters not 
how trifling, with which we may conscientiously differ from the 
writer; and in the * Parochial Letters,” a few such objections as 
we have noticed, and some of the sentiments contained in the 
letter on ‘‘Catholics,” are the only parts we dislike; there, in 
general, runs through the book a liberality of feeling, and much 
elevated sentiment. The letters on “‘Psalmody,” ‘‘ Providence of 
private Christians,” “‘Cant,” and “Clergy,” are fine illustrations 
of our last remark; and we hesitate not to say that the author of 
these chapters has shewn himself a most worthy member of, and an 
ornament to, the church of England. The sound sense, calm rea- 
soning, and nervousness of the writing, is really worthy of all com- 
mendation, and it is a matter of serious regret to us that we can- 
not select passages from each of those letters. We have barely 
space for a few short quotations from ‘‘ Letter v1., on Psalmody,” 
and ‘‘vi1., the Instruction of the Poor:” we begin with Psalmody. 


“Congregational psalmody is a portion of public worship which if we of 
the church practise, it is only, “ad arbitrium,” incidentally; just as personal 
discretion or taste shall determine; by no means as an inseparable adjunct,— 
partial local singing, (1 cannot for the present find clearer words for my pur- 
pose,) being at least as common, and, indeed, in numbers of instances there 
being none at all; whilst of the worship of certain denominations of our dis- 
senting brethren, more sensibly alive, it would appear, to the attractions by 
which our human nature is induced to co-operate in serious works, and more 
disposed to solicit their valuable aid, it may be deemed quite a characteristic ; 
constituting, indeed, a very great part of their whole ritual. 

“It would be difficult to allege a religious reason, or indeed any other rea- 
son than that, even so, a welcome pause is made in the supposed uniformity 
of our services, and a temporary respite from attention provided for the con- 
gregation or minister, or both, why, where the choir may be commensurate 
with the church itself, 

“Singing and making melody unto God” 
should be confined to some half a dozen self-elected monopolising performers, 
the rest of the audience merely looking on, and listening as to a something 
performed for their relief by another and a distinct set of officials. 

“One might almost suppose that church singing actually was, or at least 
was deemed to be, in some places, the privilege of particular persons ; none 
others interfering, without being guilty of wilful and punishable trespass upon 
their chartered rights. The tone of thinking seems to be something like this— 
‘the minister and the clerk have their offices to themselves; and, no doubt, 
the singers have theirs also.’ 

“Or as if, to take an opposite view, singing were an inferior menial duty, 
the work of Airelings only, in which the “free” man was estopped, by consi- 
derations of personal superiority, from having part with the “bond.” 

“Or, again, as if there were some art or mystery in it, not to be attained by 
the ordinary Christian,—the slow and dearly earned recompense of a seven 
years’ apprenticeship. 

“And, in good truth, part singing, the frequent practice of our rural con- 
gregations, ts a mystery, which may well defy the uninitiated to take “part or 
lot” in it; but then, for that precise reason, to be got rid of as soon as with 
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prudence it can be, by the substitution of a fuller, richer harmony, of quite 
another complexion; for psalmody is as strictly as any other part of the 
service, a congregational employment, and a most inspiring and very delight- 
ful one too; of which no other fare need be given, than the palpable fact, 
that it is seldom, if ever, grafted into our church ministrations, without a 
visible increase of attendance on the part of the congregation. 

“That it is also an easy and very practicable one, appears from this, that in 
those places of religious worship, where the inclination to give vent to the 
feelings of devotion is not restrained by any mere personal consideration, but 
all join that fairly can, a very great mass of sound, in proportion to the 
persons present, is put forth, and a very excellent effect upon the whole 
produced. 

“The ready way to obtain this, would be to provide the accustomed per- 
formers themselves with simple slow-moving tunes in unison, or, at the most, 
in two parts, upper and bass; which, when they had heard them a few times, 
the rest of the people would acquire, and, after a little private admonition, 
take their willing and correct part in, the original corps of performers serving 
to lead, and keep in time and tune. 

“Or, if the gallery folks were inaccessible to change, the clerk might be 
constituted leader, or, should nature have denied him the gift of “song,” 
some one of the clergyman’s own household. 

“‘In short, somewhere or other, auxiliaries would, in most places, be infalli- 
bly found; and the general consent would usually, at no great distance of 
time, divide their task with them peaceably and profitably. 

“ And lest you, or any of your friends, should plead unacquaintance with 
good tunes for the purpose, or rather that out of so many you know not where 
to choose, pray accept and make the best use you can of the few which 
accompany this letter. They have been selected with some pains out of 
many volumes; and if that be any recommendation to you, have often and 
often cheered and warmed my own devotion, and, I doubt not, that of many 
others. ; 

“The way in which they were acquired, in our own parish, was this: onee 
a week, in the summer months, the clergyman met, sometimes in the church, 
sometimes in his own study, such young persons of the place as were willing 
to help us; then, after he had sung over a tune two or three times by himself, 
they would join, by little and little, and with more and more confidence, until 
we at last produced a large and tolerably correct body of harmony.” (I. 71.) 

Now this applied to Wales, as regards consequences, is every 
word ‘of it true; the Welsh are remarkably fond of congrega- 
tional singing; in support of the writer's observations on this 
head, we shall relate a fact within our knowledge: A gentleman 
residing in a small parish in Wales, lamenting the want of good 
singing in the church, proposed offering certain little encourage- 
ments to the improvement of Psalmody; and doing so, his wishes 
were quickly realised: the singing (by all persons who wished to 
sing,) became equal to that of any country congregation we ever 
heard. Circumstances rendered it necessary for this gentleman 
to leave the Principality, and shortly after, things lapsed into 
their old train; the monotonous half-dozen vocalists, screened be- 
hind their faded green curtain, again ruled the psalmody. What was 
the consequence? In less than twelve months a new ari 
chapel faced the parish church, which became comparatively for- 
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saken. Now let us ask our ministers of religion, from the 
bishop down to the curate, a very simple question: can you be 
surprised, or can you blame those who are devoted to psalmody, 
frequenting that house of worship where they can alone enjoy 
their favorite mode of adoration? 


‘On the instruction of the poor,” our author remarks: 


“¢But reading may be abused :’—certainly it may, as what may not? Yet 
why by the poor more than by others? How can this be an argument 
against teaching them, if it be none against teaching their superiors?* 

“ As to the objection that reading may be abused to the purposes of vice, it 
is enough to remark, that the time and opportunities of the poor will not 
allow of their consulting many books. Pernicious publications, such as they 
could afford to purchase out of their scanty means, rarely issue from the press, 
and for a reason highly creditable to our commonalty, that they would not 
find a market. 

“The layer out of his pittance must have something, the interest of which he 
knows to be more than momentary,—a book of lasting use,—his money’s 
worth; and do you not think with me, that if it were possible, at any given 
moment, to catch a sight of the instructed poor at their books, we should find, 
for one that was reading what was trashy or vicious, a dozen studying some- 
thing religious or practically useful? 

“There is a complaint abroad, as you well know, that servants and labour- 
ers have lost something of their wonted docility and submissiveness, and this 
is strangely enough attributed to their having been at school. 

“There is alsoa still more solemn charge prevalent, but not substantiated,— 
that, in spite of their pains to instruct the poor, crime amongst them is on the 
increase. 

“But now, with respect to the former accusation—who has ever attempted 
to shew that the instructed are the on/y or chief delinquents? 

“The appetite for instruction is daily enlarging, and demanding food ; and 
if we do not satisfy it, others will. If the children of the poor find no in- 
struction in the cnurcn, the Meetrnc will be their refuge:+ so that choice 
is really at an end; unless, indeed, what cannot be supposed for one moment, 
we are content to abandon altogether this humane and honourable office, with 
all its goodly fruits, to those of another heritage.” (P. 85.) 


The pragmatical assumptions of anti-education advocates are 
now seldom heard; and we anticipate little or no opposition to the 
chapter on the instruction of the poor. We confess our quotations 
are selected with too much haste to do justice to the ‘ Parochial 





* It is curious enough that the argument against teaching, upon the ground 
of its making the poor too proud for their station, is one of the strongest for 
it. Grant that it does: but then, as we cannot now stop the course of in- 
struction,—for if we withheld it, the dissenters would take it up,—the only 
remedy is universality. Hasten that period, when all shall have had their 
portion of scholarship, and then, though the whole mass of the community 
shall have moved forward, the redutions of one rank to another will be much 
as they are now. 

+ Wherever there has been a deficiency of the means of education in 
Wales, we think the schools instituted by dissenters have been productive of 
much good; of course, we give our own church schools the siinanee. 
Epirors. 
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Letters,” and we necessarily are compelled to make a general 
reference to the book: our opinion is that it is calculated greatly 
to benefit mankind, particularly that portion who most require the 
interference of the liberal and influential; and, moreover, to bene- 
fit us all, under the benign influence of Protestant Christianity. 





Gwinllan y Bardd. The Bard’s Vineyard. Llanymddyvri: 
D. R. and W. Rees. 


Tue Rev. Daniel Evans, the editor of “the Bard's Vineyard,” 
is, in our opinion, one of the few in the Principality deserving the 
name of bard. We have perused this work with some attention, 
and on comparing it with any Welsh author, ancient or modern, 
which we ever read, we give it the most decided preference: it 
forms a perfect contrast with the trash which occasionally appears 
under a poetic garb: the subjects are select, and the execution 
is masterly. Although restricted by rules peculiar to Welsh 
poetry, Mr. Evans is evidently unembarrassed by them. His pe- 
netration is deep; his ideas are sublime, similies natural, style 
chaste, and the tout ensemble just as it ought to be. Some pas- 
sages have struck us with admiration; but to give extracts of 
what is beautiful, would be to transcribe the greater part of the 
whole volume. It might with truth be said, that the vines are of 
the choicest kind, the clusters are abundant, and the flavor is de- 
licious, and, no doubt, will afford a rich dessert. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Lately published, “An Essay on the Causes which have produced Dissent in 
Wales from the Established Church. | 

“A Sermon preached at Ti rinity Church, Chester, in Aid of the Society, for 
Promoting the Spiritual Welfare of the Welsh Residents in Chester.” By 
Joun BuiackwE Lt, B.A. of Jesus College, Oxford. 
in parts, “A Pocket Pronouncing Gaelic Dictionary.” 
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“ The Annual Wanderer,” has been received ; we think it fairly written, 
but the incidents are too few and unimportant to publish. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL. 


St. Asaph. Last July the annual chapter of the diocese was held, after 
which the diocesan committees of the society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and of the society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
investigated and passed the accounts of those institutions. Before separating, 
the dean and chapter examined the accounts relating to Corwen College 
estate, of which they are trustees. 

During the same, the lord bishop of the diocese held a confirmation in 
the cathedral. After an excellent address in Welsh, by his lordship’s domestic 
chaplain, the Rev. T. 8. Roberts, one of the canons of the cathedral, and 
rector of Llanrwst, his lordship administered the rite of confirmation to 480 
young persons, from the seven parishes in the deanery of Tygeryl. The Rev. 
Henry Parry, a.m., vicar of Llanard, next preached an able sermon to the 
clergy of the diocese, assembled to hear his lordship’s primary charge, taking 
his text from Matthew, v. 13, “ Ye are the salt of the earth.” 


The lord bishop held his confirmation at Newtown in August, when up- 
wards of 300 persons were confirmed. 


Bangor. In August last, a general ordination was held by the right rev. 
the lord bishop, in the cathedral church, when the following persons were 
admitted to the holy order of deacons, viz., The Rev. Hugh Prichard, z.a. 
Jesus College, Oxford; Rev. Evan Williams, b.a. Jesus College, Oxford ; 
Rev. Evan James, n.a. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

Llandaff. The dean and chapter have appointed the Rev. Daniel Jones, 
curate of Cardiff, to the vicarage of Caerlleon, on the presentage of the lord 
bishop of the diocese, in the place of the Rev. Edward James, m.a. resigned. 


Important to the Clergy. The following case, concerning simoniacal con- 
tracts, is important to the clergy, and to patrons of livings. A clergyman lately 
tendered, to his diocesan, his resignation of a living of which he was incum- 
bent, made by him in pursuance of a verbal agreement entered into by him 
with his patron at the time of presentation, to resign the living at the end of 
two years: upon reference to very high legal authority, this agreement proves 
to have been simoniacal, under the act of the 31 Eliz. c. 6. It necessarily 
follows, that all engagements whatever between a presentee and his patron to 
resign, unless made and registered according to the provisions of the act 
9 Geo. 1V.c. 94, are simoniacal, and render the parties liable to the very 
severe penalties of the first-mentioned Act, viz. the avoidance of the living, 
the forfeiture of the next turn of presentation to the king, &c.; and that it is 
absolutely necessary for parties who propose to enter into such engagement, 
to regulate their proceedings strictly according to the 9 Geo. IV. c. 64. 

Oxford, Sept. 15. The Rev. Richard Briscoe, sB.a., scholar of Jesus 
College, and curate of Llangollen, North Wales, was elected fellow of that 
society, in the room of the Rev. Owen Owen, lately drowned in the Rothsay 
steamer. 

Preferred. The Rev. Lewis Davies, to the living of Pontfaen, in the dio- 
cese of St. David’s, vacant by the death of his father, the Rev. Henry Howell 
Davies, on the presentation of the patron, Henry Rees, esq. 





ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S BILL. 

The following are the leading features of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
bill, entitled “An Act to restrain and regulate the Holding of Plurality of 
Dignities and Benefices by Spiritual Persons.” 

The preamble says, “ Whereas it is expedient to alter and amend the laws 
now in force for the restraint and regulation thereof; be it therefore enacted, 
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&c. that all previous Acts on the subject of pluralities shall be abolished.” 
The bill then goes on to enact, that no person shall hold two deaneries, 
prebends, canonries, or other dignities, &c.: that no person shall hold two 
benefices with cure of souls. Spiritual persons having obtained licence or 
dispensation, may hold two benefices, if the distance between them do not 
exceed thirty miles, with power to the Archbishop of Canterbury to grant 
licence or dispensation. Piniee in case of refusal by the Archbishop to 
grant licence or dispensation. Proviso for confirmation or dispensation by 
his Majesty. Power to archbishop to revoke licences. Proviso in case of 
benefice becoming void by the revocation of licence or dispensation, or by 
dispensation not being affirmed by his Majesty. How annual value of bene- 
fices to be estimated. The form and contents of the application for licence or 
dispensation. Archbishop may order distances to be measured. Particulars 
and donatives to belong to diocese in which they are situated. Act to extend 
to England and Wales. 





THE LATE PREBEND JENKINS. 

A tablet, having the following very appropriate inscription, has lately been 
erected in Kerry church, Montgomeryshire: “Sacred to the memory of the 
Rev. John Jenkins, M.a. prebendary in the dioceses of York and St. David’s, 
chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, and twenty-two years 
vicar of this parish; who in every relation of life, whether clergyman, magis- 
trate, son, husband, father, brother, friend, was most exemplary. He de- 
parted this life November 20th, 1829, aged fifty-nine years, leaving a mournful 
widow, an infant son, and a numerous circle of relations and friends, to lament 
his loss.” 





REFORM BILL. 
Denbigh and Flintshire are to have each two county members; we are of 
opinion that the other Welsh counties ought to participate in the advantages 
of sending additional members to parliament. 





THE CORONATION. 


This august ceremony has been so well described by printed statements, 
coupled with the aid of the engraver, that we shall not adopt the plan of 
several of our contemporaries by particularising its pageant and spectacle: 
it is sufficient to say that, on the 8th of September, we witnessed the 
coronation of our most gracious King William LV. and Queen Adelaide ; 
that they were invested with the insignia of mortal rule, amid as hearty and as 
sincere congratulation from their subjects as ever echoed through the ancient 
abbey of Westminster; and that the event has been throughout the kingdom 
celebrated in a way never outdone in demonstrations of loyalty. 





THE CYMMRODORION SOCIETY. 


We exceedingly regret that an essay proposed for competition, by this 
society, should have given annoyance to some individuals; we are certain 
of one fact, namely, that the Cymmrodorion, in the selection of their subjects 
last year, and the successful writer, in his mode of treating his subject, were 
actuated by no unworthy motives. 

Owing to the injudicious conduct of the editors of a few country 
newspapers, the Cymmrodorion has been subject to an illiterate and false 
attack, made upon it by a poor creeping thing, adopting the signature of 
O. W. T.:* nor have we escaped his coarseness. ‘The wretched distorter of 


* The Cymmrodorion have evinced fine feeling in not noticing this libellous 
attack ; we know an instance though of legal punishment following the publica- 
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truth miscalculates, if he dreams of making us forget ourselves so far as enter- 
ing into a controversy with him, though, if we are further subjected to his 
insolence, we may find out a mode of pacifying him. When he blackened 
our writers with his opinion of their compositions, we confess the fantastic 
ravings of the idiot did for a moment startle us. 





SCIENCE. 


Purification of Coal Mines. The following very important information to 
colliers and miners is extracted from the Liverpool “ Kaleidoscope;” a 
correspondent of which professes to give the information as proceeding from 
his own experiments. The reference to Number X., page 195, of the Cambrian 
Quarterly, an article entitled, “Adaptation of Reflectors to Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s Miners’ Safety Lamp,” will convince the reader that Mr. J. Roberts, 
a Welsh gentleman resident in London, was the discoverer of the use of quick- 
lime in the dispersion of foul air. The application of chlorine is, we believe, 
original, and we give the mode of its application for the benefit of our 
labouring countrymen: 


“Being connected with coal mines, and having often witnessed the effects 
of vitiated air in shafts and workings, especially when an opening has been 
made into some old workings, having no connection with the air gate, I have 
been led to adopt a very simple (and probably, to some of your readers, novel,) 
mode of purifying the air: viz. Mix one pound of chloride of lime and a 
large lump of fresh burnt lime, with four or six gallons of water, force the 
same through a syringe, having a head pierced with small holes, like the nose 
of a watering can, so that the mixture may be disposed over the space like 
small rain. The effect will be almost instantaneous. I have cleared shafts 
that have had sixty perpendicular yards of foul air in them, with the mix- 
ture only, diluting with a double quantity of water. I never knew it to fail 
in purifying the air, and rendering it capable to support combustion. You 
may easily try the experiment in a brewer's vat when newly emptied, and then 
containing carbonic acid gas. I was led to the experiment from reflecting on 
the affinity the hydrate of lime has for carbonic acid, thus evolving the oxygen 
of the chlorine. As the substance is very cheap, some of it might be mixed 
with the water, in watering the streets, during the heat of summer, especially 
some of the streets near the docks, narrow, densely populated, and extremely 
filthy and offensive to the nose of a person who breathes the fresh air of a 
country situation.” 

Mr. Thomas Evans, of the Traveller’s Inn, on the road from Holywell to 
St. Asaph, has constructed a churn, which a child, nine years of age, is capa- 


ble of managing. Its construction is quite new; and is worked by means of 
a flier. 





CULTIVATION OF TEA IN WALES. 


We copy the following from the papers: The Chinese green tea plant 
(camellia viridis) has been successfully planted by Mr. Rootsey, of Bristol, in 
a part of Breconshire, near the source of the Usk, about 1000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and higher than the limits of the native woods, consisting of 
alder and birch. It endured the winter, and was not affected by the frost of 
the 7th of May ; and it has now made several vigorous shoots. 
tion of charges less grievous in their nature than this one, where a county 


journal, either through ignorance or a bad spirit, vituperated a literary society in 
London.—Epirtors. 
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SAFETY OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 

To prevent Injury by Lightning to Stacks. A simple preventive from 
injury by lightning to corn and hay ricks, is that of merely putting an in- 
verted broken bottle on the point where the thatch terminates; instead of 
which a spar or spiral pinnacle of reed is placed at the summit, both of which 
are, with the exception of iron, the best conductors of the electric fluid, and 
are the general cause of the accidents which occur from lightning; whereas 
glass and sealing-wax are non-conductors, and therefore repel the fluid, 
instead of attracting it. 


THE LATE SIR THOMAS MOSTYN. 


This estimable man was Vice President of the Royal Cambrian Institution. 
At the family mansion, in Flintshire, the original document, issued by order 
of Queen Elizabeth, to hold an Eisteddvod, or meeting of bards and min- 
strels at Caerwys, in 1568, is preserved; also a miniature silver harp, with 
strings corresponding with the number of the Muses, which used from time 
immemorial to be placed round the neck of the successful minstrel, when a 
contest took place between the Welsh harpers, by Sir Thomas's ancestors. Of 
late years the best performer is presented with a miniature harp. 








POPULATION OF PLACES IN WALES ACCORDING TO THE NEW CENSUS. 


Population of Wrexham. Males 2596, females 2888, total 5484. Excess 
of females over males 292. 

Population of Bangor. Males 1983, females 2768, total 4751. Inha- 
bited houses 1171, families 1790. 

Population of Newtown. Town of Newtown, males 1449, females 1588; 
Parish of Newtown, males 760, females 753; Penygloddfa, &c., part of 
the town separated by the river in a different parish, males 628, females 656: 
total 5834. Census in 1801, 1018. Census in 1821, 3656. 

Population of Berriew. Males 1205, females 1224, total 2429. Increase 
since 1821, 95. 

Population of Montgomery, in 1821, 1062; in 1831, 1188. It is singular 
that, in this parish, the number of males and females is equal, there being 
594 of each. 





THE NEW PEERAGE. 
Sir Edward Price Lloyd, bart., by the name, style, and title of Baron 
Mostyn, of Mostyn Hall, in the county of Flint. 
William Lewis Hughes, of Kinmell Park, in the county of Denbigh, esq., 
by the name, style, and title of Baron Dinorben. 





ROYAL MONTGOMERYSHIRE MILITIA. 


John Glynne Mytton, esq. to be Captain, vice George Herbert Griffith 
Williams, resigned: dated June 25,1831. __ ' 

Walter Overstow Smith, gent. to be First Lieutenant: dated April 5, 1831. 

Humphrey Jones Evans, gent. to be First Lieutenant: dated March 21, 1831. 

Matthew Evan Lewis, gent. to be First Lieutenant: dated June 23, 1831. 





WRECK OF THE ROTHSAY CASTLE. 


It was with pain, last quarter, we had to place on record a lamentable de- 
struction of life in South Wales, in that instance owing to the misguided 
feelings of the sufferers themselves; and it is with equal pain, at the present 
time, we devote a portion of our work to the account of the dreadful catas- 
trophe so much noticed, and now so universally known, in consequence of 
the very extended accounts and contradictions which have been given in 


regard to it. 
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The Rothsay Castle, as appears from the statement of her owners, underwent 
a thorough repair last spring, at an expense of £2500, in order to fit her to ply 
betwixt Beaumaris and Liverpool, which she bas done, since the month of May 
up to the time she was wrecked, with the exception of a few days about the end 
of July, when she received some fresh repairs. She was commanded by Lieut. 
John Atkinson, r.N., an excellent seaman, well acquainted with this part of the 
coast, which he had navigated for several seasons in the Ormrod, the previous 
packet on the same station, in which he had repeatedly made the passage betwixt 
Liverpool and Beaumaris in the most boisterous weather, when no other would 
venture to attempt it. . 

The appointed hour for the packet leaving Liverpool for Beaumaris was ten A.M. 
but on the fatal day she did not start until an hour later, having been detained 
in order to take on board a carriage; and this delay co-operated with ofher 
causes to produce an unhappy result, as, had she arrived near the spot where she 
grounded an hour earlier, there would have been higher water, and of course the 
danger might have been avoided. She had on board upwards of 120 passengers, 
the greater part of them of the middle rank in life, and some of a still higher 
class. From the time she left the Mersey, the progress of the Rothsay Castle 
was slow, having to contend with a heavy sea, and a strong wind nearly right 
a-head, so that it does not appear she at any time made beyond from three to 
four knots an hour, as it was betwixt nine and ten at night before she neared the 
Great Orme’s Head. When off the Head the sea got very rough, and the wind 
right a-head, which made the vessel strain very much, and take in water through 
her seams, and at the axles of the paddles, so as to make it, even then, ankle-deep 
in the engine-room. Some of the gentlemen on board, although probably unaware 
of this circumstance, yet uneasy at the prospect of being obliged longer to work 
up against the storm in the night, earnestly besought the captain either to put 
hack for Liverpool, or to seek shelter in the mouth of the Conway river, but 
this he refused, and the vessel continued to labour with great difficulty, making 
very little progress on ber course. 

The pump was now set a-going, but with very little effect, and was in a short 
time choked by the ashes from the engine fire, which had mingled with the 
water, and considerable time was of course lost in getting the pump again into a 
working state. Meanwhile the water appears to have been rapidly gaining in the 
engine room, so much so that when fresh coal was required for the fire, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the surviving fireman, he could not throw on a shovelful 
of coals without deluging the fire with an equal quantity of water. By this 
means the fire got low, and the steam power consequently diminished so much 
as to have very little effect in propelling the vessel, whose progress now did not 
exceed one mile an hour. 

At midnight, by the testimony of the man at the wheel, the vessel had got 
far enough to windward of the sand called the Dutchman’s Bank, and abreast of 
the tower on Priestholm Island, when, owing to the temporary stoppage of the 
engine, to which we bave above alluded, she lost way, at which time she was 
labouring heavily and making much water. The steersman had the helm aport 
when the vessel struck with her stern upon the bank. The captain, who appears 
to have been below when the vessel lost way, and consequently is likely not to 
have been aware of her precise position, now came upon the poop, and ordered the 
steersman to starboard his helm, alleging that he would otherwise run her upon 
the causeway on the other side. This was done, and the vessel consequently 
brought with her head to the bank. Immediately afterwards the engines were 
reversed, with the view of getting her into deeper water; but owing to the want 
of sufficient power, the attempt proved ineffectual in the face of the heavy sea 
which was then running upon the bank. The jib was then hoisted, but in vain, 
and after repeatedly striking and dragging along the edge of the bank for about 
half a mile, she came broadside on the bank, about half-past twelve, and there 
remained, beyond the reach of human exertion to remove her. We may here 
observe, that when the vessel first struck, a Liverpool pilot, a passenger, went to 
the stern, and advised the mate to put up a light, but his advice was, most impro- 
perly, not complied with. 
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rom the moment the vessel struck, the passengers were filled with terror. 
The greater part rushed upon deck, where the captain continued to assure 
them there was no danger; but the state of the vessel was now too ap- 
parent to admit of these assertions being longer believed. A mountainous sea 
kept beating against and over her, which frequently raised her in part from the 
bank, and instantly made the part so raised strike again with tremendous violence 
on the sand. The moon had by this time gone down, the sky was overcast with 
heavy clouds over-head, and beneath the pitchy waves appeared as if yawning for 
the prey which they were soon to ingulf, Prayers, entreaties, screams, and 
groans were heard in every quarter. The ship’s bell wus now, for the first time, 
set a-ringing, after in vain attempting to get at the lantern to hoist a light, but 
unfortunately, ere many minutes had elapsed, the tongue of the bell gave way, and 
falling, was lost in the confusion, upon which a person was employed to strike 
against the side of the bell with pieces of coal, but these substitutes for a tongue 
proved too soft and light to create a sound capable of being heard at any con- 
siderable distance amid the roaring of the waters. 

Very soon after the vessel had got with her broadside to the bank, the after- 
tackle of the chimney broke loose, but was again secured by great exertion. In 
a few minutes it gave way again, and with the next heavy shock of the sea, the 
chimney came down, bringing with it the mainmast, and both falling ina slanting 
direction athwart the deck to the weather side. 

The work of death was now fairly commenced. Who, or what number of 
individuals were killed or thrown over by the shock, when the chimney and mast 
fell, is unknown; but soon after, about one o’clock, ten or twelve persons were 
washed off the quarter-deck into the deep. The rudder was next unshipped, and 
the boat having filled with water, broke from the painters and went adrift. We 
may here remark that this, the only boat on board of the vessel, was too small 
to have been of any service in rescuing the passengers, although, if manned, she 
might bya possibility have reached the shore and procured assistance, at an earlier 
period. 

A gentleman’s carriage, on which three persons were seated, was next washed 
overboard, and two individuals taking hold of the brass drum belonging to the 
band of music, leaped with it from the paddle box into the sea, in the hope of 
being enabled, by its buoyancy, to keep afloat till they were relieved, or reached 
the land. They both perished close to the vessel. ‘The bulwarks on the weather 
side, behind which from twelve to twenty persons sought shelter, were next washed 
away, and all who clung to them buried in the deep. Betwixt a quarter and half 
past one, the weather paddle-box, on and about which betwixt thirty and forty 
persons were placed, was carried off by a tremendous sea, in which every one of 
those individuals is believed to have perished. The survivors of this horrible 
scene all declare that they never can forget the fearful and unearthly scream 
which burst from these unfortunate beings, during the moments they floated, ere 
they sank into their watery grave. 

By this time the greatest part of those who remained on board were in : 
frenzy of despair. Yet there were some who still retained hope, and exertec 
themselves to take such measures as might enable them to float when the vessel 
broke up. These all lashed themselves to spars, planks, or whatever other sub- 
stances they could find of a buoyant nature; while others resigning themselves to 
the fate which now appeared inevitable, turned their hearts upwards in prayer to 
Him in whose presence they were so speedily to appear. , 

Before two o’clock the vessel broke in the midships, and became a tota 
wreck. The main-deck burst up in every direction, and the quarter-deck or poop, 
which was of new workmanship, and raised about three leet above the sane Ky 
was parted from the hull by the force of the sea. ‘I here were at the mom nt om 
men, a Woman, and a boy upon tbe quarter-deck, which, alter parting, was ‘ 
held by some of the ship’s tackle, until Mr. Jones, the Liverpool — ith 1 ‘ 
mentioned, with great promptitude and presence of mind, cut the wey wi oe 
knife, and then the quarter-deck floated clear of the wreck, whereby nis abs » ry ; 
and the lives of the other individuals upon it, were most providentially pre —. 

We muy here observe, that no one of the survivors could give us any informa 
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tion as to the moment when, and the precise manner how, Captain Atkinson was 
lost. As long as the slightest possibility of saving his vessel remained, he was 
seen and heard in every direction; but about the time the quarter-deck parted, or 
rather earlier, he was lost sight of, and no one of the survivors could give any 
further account of him. 

When the quarter-deck parted from the wreck, there were upon it six men, 
one woman, and a boy, and they shortly afterwards picked up another man, who 
was drifting past upon a plank. They then commenced paddling with pieces of 
timber, and two men held up betwixt them a petticoat, as a substitute for a sail, 
in hopes of gaining the Carnarvonshire shore. Shortly after daybreak they 
observed people upon the land, to whom they shouted, but the distance was too 
great for their voices to be heard, and they continued to drift before the wind, 
with the sea washing over them almost every minute, until half-past seven in the 
morning, when they were seen and picked up by the Beaumaris life-boat in a 
state of complete exhaustion. They had been first observed by Mr, W. Walker, 
while walking on Beaumaris green, a little after daybreak, and he immediately 
procured the boat and crew, and went to their assistance. 

Numerous other boats immediately proceeded in the direction of the wreck, 
and rescued the survivors of those who had clung to the masts. The result of 
their exertions was the saving of twenty-one lives; and the recovery of seven- 
teen dead bodies, and a considerable quantity of passengers’ luggage, and miscel- 
laneous articles, which had floated from the wreck.* 

(Abbreviated from the Bangor Paper.) 

Thus, in a moment of time devoted to pleasures and anticipations far 
removed from an idea of death, have a large body of unfortunates been 
snatched from the uncertain enjoyments of this life. So unlooked for, and so 
sudden a call, has something in it indescribably appalling: the mere spectacle 
of men, women, and children, clinging to each other in hapless despair, sur- 
rounded with the ingulfing waters, must have been, in the extreme, heart- 
rending; but the ushering into eternity of so many beings, perhaps—perhaps, 
we say,—not in a fit state of preparation, conveys to our minds impressions 
inexpressibly dreadful, and our only consolation is to turn with supplicative 
hope to our common refuge, the God of merey and omnipotence. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
Births. 

On the 24th of June last, the lady of Hubert George Jones, esq. barrister-at- 
law, of a daughter.—On the 26th July, at Calcot Hall, Flintshire, Mrs. Mostyn, 
of a daughter.—On the 25th July, at Sealand, near Chester, Mrs. James Gardner, 
of Llangollen, of a son.—At Cound Rectory, on the 22d July, the wife of the 
Kev. E. H. Owen, of a daughter.—On the 3d August, at Trallwyn, the lady of 
John Lloyd, esq. of a daughter.—Lately, at Summer Hill Cottage, near 
Carnarvon, Mrs. Joseph Haslam, of a son.—Lately, Mrs. Davies, wife of the 
Rev. J. Davies, Penygraig, of a daughter.—At Aberystwith, on the 31st of 
August, the lady of Alfred Stephens, esq. of a son. 


Marriages. 

On the 7th of June, at Efenectid, near Ruthin, by the Rev. R. Howard, p.p. 
rector of Denbigh and Beaumaris, Thomas Downward, esq. of Batbafarn park, 
Denbighshire, to Caroline Eliza, eldest daughter of the Rev. T. H. Clough, of 
tlavodunos, in the same county.—On the 13th of July, at the parish church of 
Llangian, by the Rev. Peter Williams, p.p. John Priestley, esq. of Trefan, to 
Jane, second daughter of the late Richard Edwards, esq. of Nanhoran.—<At 
Llanllwehaiarn, near Newquay, Cardiganshire, John Williams, esq. of Trecefen, 
to Mary, fourth daughter of Mr. O. Richards, of Nantybele, both in the same 
county.—On the 19th of July, at Holywell, Wm. Sair, esq. of Liverpool, to 
Margaret, widow of the late E. Humphries, esq. of Penypylle, Flintshire.—On 
the 22d of July, at Dolgelley, by the Rev. J. Jones, Mr. Rogers, of Oswestry, to 








e Uther bodies have since been found, and parts of the wreck recovered, but 
the preceding account is materially a correct one. —Epirors. 
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Laura, second daughter of G, Jones, esq. banker, of the former place.-—On the 
6th of August, at Clirow, Radnorshire, Hugh Heywood, esq. of White-House, 
Bath, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Mrs. Maddy, of Clirow.—On the 13th 
of August, at Oswestry, H. C. Trevor Roper, esq. second son of C. B. Trevor 
Roper, esq. of Rhyddyn, Flintshire, to Jane, second daughter of the late Mr. T. 
Cooper, of the former place.—On the 9th of August, at Bangor Cathedral, by 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop, the Rev. J. W. Trevor, vicar of Carnarvon, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the very Rev. the Dean of Bangor.—Lately, at 
Lianfibangel Genau y glyn, Cardiganshire, the Rev. M. Ellis Tallybont, to Mary, 
widow of the late J. Jones, esq, of Llettemsais, near Lumpeter.—On the 23d of 
August, at Oswestry, by the Rev. T. Worton, G. W. Buck, esq. of Welsh Pool, 
to Miss Williams, of Oswestry.—On the 11th of August, at Llanbeblig church, 
Carnarvon, by the Rev. Howel Hughes, Edward Hudson Blake, esq. of Harcourt 
street, to Elinor, daughter of Minchin Lucas, esq. Fitzwilliam square, Dublin,.— 
At Llanfairpwilgwyngyll, Anglesey, by the Rev. David Gryffydd, Captain John 
Roberts, to Anne, second daughter of the late Captain Hugh Evans, of Bryn Isa. 
—On the 23d of August, Edmund Kendall, esq. of Lord street, Liverpool, to 
Margaret, only daughter of John Williams, esq. of Wrexham, Denbighshire.—On 
the 25th of August, at Trinity church, Marylebone, London, Charles Tracy 
Leigh, esq. eldest son of Charles Hanbury Tracy, esq. of Toddington, Glouces- 
tershire, and of Gregynog, Montgomeryshire, to Emma Elizabeth Alicia, young- 
est daughter of G. H. Dawkins Pennant, esq. of Penrbyn castle, Carnarvonshire. 
—In September, at Margam, by the Rev. T. F. Boddington, a.m. Reginald B. 
Boddington, esq. son of Benjamin Boddington, esq. of Badger Hall, Shropshire, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Philip Jones, esq. of Underhill, Glamorganshire. 
—In September, at Henley-in-Arden, by the Rev. S. H. Parker, Henry Still, 
esq. of the Ordnance, Surrey, to Fanny, third danghter of Thomas Lloyd, esq. of 
Moelfre, Denbighshire.—In September, at Llanbadarn fawr, Cardiganshire, Wm. 
Van, esq. late of the 16th lancers, and eldest son of the late Wm. Van, of White- 
hall, esq. to Catherine Augusta Marianna, eldest daughter of the late Walter 
Watkins, esq. of Maeslough Castle and Woodlands, in the county of Radnor, and 
granddaughter of the late Viscount Hereford. —On the 6th of September, at 
Wrexham, by the Rev. George Cunliffe, m.a. Edward Jay, esq. of Bath, to 
Margaret, youngest daughter of the late John Burton, esq. of the former place. 


Deaths. 

On the 5th Julyg at his residence in Portman square, London, aged 89, Henry 
Grant, esq. of the Gnoll, Glamorganshire.—On the 3d of July, at the Vicarage, 
Lewisham, the Rev. Hugh Jones, vicar of Lewisham, Kent, and of Talgarth, 
Breconshire, aged 80.—On the 3d of July, at Gloucester, Edmund Blewitt, esq. 
son of E. Blewitt, esq. of Llantarnam Abbey, Monmouthshire.— On the 25th 
July, Elizabeth Fleming, infant daughter of the Rev. John Nanney, of Belmont, 
Denbighshire. —On the 11th July, William Price, esq. of Erianall, late of Wern, 
in the county of Anglesey.—Lately, Miss Charlotte Warde, aged 12 years, niece 
of Mrs. Grant, of Gnoll, near Neath, who was found drowned in an old disused 
bath attached to the mansion, It appears that she had fallen into the water, pro- 
bably by overreaching berself in catching or guiding some feathers which she had 
thrown upon the surface.—At Garthewin, Denbighshire, Letitia, wife of Colonel 
Wynne, of that place, and daughter of the late Rev. J. FP. Stanley.—On the 
24th November, at Batavia, Ebenezer Vaughan, esq. formerly of Chirk, Den- 
bighshire.—On the 2d July, aged 78, Robert Roberts, esq. of Ruthin, formerly of 
Chester.—On the 22d June, at Cheltenbam, Ann, wile of Mr. James Kelly, of 
Hanmer.—June the 27th, at Newport, Isle of Wight, in his 52d year, Lieut. Col. 
Robert Anwyl, of Vron, Merionethshire, late of the 4th or King’s Own: he was 
appointed Ensign in that regiment in 1799, and accompanied it to Holland with 
the army under the Duke of York in the same year, when he was slightly 
wounded in the attack on the enemy’s lines at Zuyder Zee. He afterwards 
served with the 4th at Walcheren in 1509; at Gibraltar and Ceuta in 1810, as 
Brigade Major; at Torres Vedras, and the affair at Barba del Puerco, in 1811; 
at the storming of Badajoz, when he was severely wounded ; at the battle of 
Salamanca, where he received an injury, and his horse was killed under aie ; at 
the siege of the castle of Burgos, and in the affair at Villa Mariel in 1812; in 
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the battle of Vittoria, the storming of St. Sebastian; where he became senior 
officer of Brigade, the passage of the Bidassoa, and Nive, where he was again 
wounded, and the action at Bidart in 1813; at the investment of Bayonne in 
1814, where he acted as Assistant-Adjutant General to the left wing of the army 
under Gen. Colville. He then accompanied Major Gen. Robinson to Canada 
as Brigade-Major, and commanded the light troops of his Brigade on the move- 
ment against Plattsbury, on which occasion he drove in the American piquets 
with great gallantry. He rejoined the 4th in France, and was there during the 
three years’ occupation, and afterwards followed it to the West Indies, where he 
served some years. In 1827 he purchased an unattached Lieutenant-Colonelcy, 
and in the same year was appointed to the command of the 95th, which he 
at Malta, but the climate of the West Indies had so materially impaired 
ealth as to compel him to resign in 1830, and return to England. He was 
honoured with a Medal for his distinguished conduct at St. Sebastian; was pro- 
moted to a majority in the army after the battle of Vittoria, and in 1817 toa 
Lieutenant-Colone}<y (as stated in the Royal Gazette, ) for distinguished services 
in the field. His frank and obliging disposition, joined with his urbanity of 
manners and convivial qualities, will long endear his memory to his numerous 
friends: he has left a widow and one child.—On the 1}]th August, at Newport, 
Monmouthshire, aged 71, the Rev. Jenkin Lewis, formerly of Wrexham.—On the 
13th August, at Montgomery, William Dunne Davies, esq. of that place.—On the 
7th August, at her house in Seymour street, Bath, Miss Corbet, daughter of the 
late Henry Corbet, esq. of Ynysymaengwyn, Merionethshire.—Lately, the Rey. 
Mr. Rowlands, curate of Penal, and Oliver, eldest son of the late R. Matthews, 
esq. of Esgir Ilefirim, Merionethshire, who were drowned whilst bathing in 
the river Dovey.—-Lately, aged 39, at Cwirtai, Anglesey, Miss Margaret Owen, of 
Caergeiliog.—At Tan-y-bryn, Bangor, aged 69, Dorothea, relict of the Right Rev. 
John Fisher, p.p., late bishop of Salisbury. —On the 18th July,at Highfield Cottage, 
near Wrexham, Mr. Ambrose K. Dickenson, surgeon, aged 27.—On the 2]st 
July, at Branas Lodge, Merionethshire, William Jones, esq. aged 82.—On the 
2d July, at St. Margaret’s, Herefordshire, Mr. T. G. Griffiths, aged 78.—At 
Beaumaris, aged 82, Mrs. Williams, relict of Mr. John Williams.—On the 7th 
August, at Dyffrynffrwd, Glamorganshire, Mary Ann, eldest daughter of Henry 
Williams, esq. aged 27.—On the 20th July, at Caersws, Montgomeryshire, John 
Humphreys, in his 99th year.—On the 2]st July, at Llanwchaiarn, same county, 
Margaret Humphreys, aged 98.—On the 23d Aug. at Llanelly, Henry Child, esq. 
in his 60th year.—On the 30th Aug. at Llanbrynmair, Montgomeryshire, Chris- 
topher Temple, esq. in his 79th year.—On the 29th Aug. at Oswestry, Sarah, 
eldest daughter of Mr. J. Jones, aged 48.—On the 24th Aug. Gabriel J. M. De 
Lys, M.p.—On the 25th Aug. at Gloucester, John Bill, esq. in his 77th year.— 
At Liverpool, in Sept. the Rev. D. Jones, independent minister of Holywell.— 
At Caermarthen, Daniel Williams, esq. solicitor, and for many years chamberlain 
of the borough.—At Aberystwyth, aged 43, Mrs. Sell, the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Sell, of Stafford.—On the 2d Sept. at Ramsgate, the infant daughter of the earl 
and co"ntess of Cawdor. 


PRICES OF SHARES OF CANALS IN WALES. 

Brecknock and Abergavenny, 105; Glamorganshire, 290; Monmouthshire, 

209; Montgomery, 80; Shrewsbury, 250; Swansea, —. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Closing price Lith Sept.—Austrian —; Brazilian, 49; Buenos Ayres — ; 
Chilian, 15; Colombian, 11 ; Ditto, 1824, 9; Danish, 62}; Greek, 17; Mexi- 
can, 1825, 36; Peruvian, 10}; Portuguese, 484; Prussian, 1818, 99; Ditto, 
1822, 97; Russian, 1822, 91} ; Spanish, 1821, and 1822, 133; 1823, 123; French 
Rentes 8843; Ditto, 59}. 

ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Sept. 24.--Bank Stock, shut; 3 percent. cons. shut; 3} per cent. shut; 3 per 
cent. red. 824; 34 per cent. red. shut; 4 per cent. shut; Long Annuities, shut; 
India Stock, 197). 

Errata, —Page 208, line 24, dele which. 
— 380, line 13, for én, read és. 
— 385, line 25, for New Holland road, read New Holyhead road. 
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Axpor Mervyn; see Poetry. 
Aberfraw, ancient piece of plate found, 
in the 17th century, in ‘ 373 
Abergwili, Agricultural Socie ty of, 388 
Advent Week ; see Poetry. 
Agricultural produce, safety of, 23 
Agricultural Society of Abergwili and 
Llandeilo . : ° 388 
Antiparos Ogof ‘ . 207 et seq. 
Army, the , 252 
Ashmolean Library in Oxford, Edward 
Lhwyd of the, his unpublished cor- 
respondence , 211, 37) 
Autumn and Life’s Autumn; see Poetry. 
Aymon, the life of the four sons of, a 


Breton tragedy, account of . 15 
Bangor burnt by King John 48 
Bard (the) to his Mountain Harp; see 


Poetry. 
Bards, the Puny ; see Poetry. 
Beddgelert, letter on the legend of, 27 
Births. ‘ 120, 258, 393, 526 
Black Prince, Edward the, Dr. Meyrick 
on the Military Costume of 279 
Books, fourteen publications in Welsh 
issuing monthly from the press d 
Brass Box, Inscription upon an old, 506 
Braich y Dinas, on the top of Penmaen 
Mawr ° - ‘ ° 14 
Breconshire Minstrel; see Poetry. 


Bride of Nant Gwrtheyrn, a tale, 467 
Brittany, Tour through, 9, 173—La 
Rose de Vallee, a tale of 173 


Caermarthenshire, meditation in Tywi ; 
see Poetry 
Cambrian Quarterly, misconceptions 
regarding the, 12—-the Ultra-Welsh 
Spirit of 136 et seq. 
Cantrev-y-Gwaelod . , : % 
Castell Penrhyn; see Poetry. 
Ceubren yr Ellyll, a tale, 467 et seq. 
Ceven y Bedd ; see Poetry. 
Charlemagne a conspicuous character in 
the Breton plays : 17 et seq. 
Chieftain, the Border, a dramatic sketch, 
from Welsh history 187 et sey. 
Chivalry and romance, Brittany the 
cradle of ° ° ; 9 
Clerical correspondents, a word to a 
few of our 497 et seq. 
Cornish specimens from the Bodleian 
Library , ° 503 et seq. 
Coronation, the. ; 521 
Crotchet Castle, (Review, ) 225 et seq. 
Crwth, the ancient, Ian Vanderslacht’s 
letter upon ; : 370 
Cupio Dissolvi; see Poetry. 
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Cyf Reuno 474 
Cc ‘ynddelw the Bard ; ; see Poetry. 
Cyrig, Saint ‘ 507 


™ . osta, Emanuel, unpublished letter 
» to Thomas Pennant, esq. 220 
FB 2 s Day, St., in London, 257— 
in Birmingham, 258; see Poetry. 
David y Penwyn ; see Poetry. 
Davies, the Rev. E. biography of 408 
Davy, Sir Humphrey, adaptation of 
Reflectors to his Miner’s lamp, 195 
Davydd ab Gwilym; see Poetry. 
Deaths 122, 259, 304, 527 
Deganwy Castle 47 et seq. 
Druids, the; see Poetry. 
Dryden’s allusions to Welsh legends, 69 
Dysyny River, Mr. Buck’s Report upon 
its Embouchure, (2 woodeuts,) 60 
Earthquakes ; ° 388 
Ecclesiastical News, 114, 249, 387, 520 
Edwards, William, a self- educated bridge 
builder of Glamorganshire :, aa 
Eisteddfodau, considerations upon, 462 


Eivionydd, gentlemen of, imprisoned 
in the tower of London ° 508 
Eliseg@’s Pillar : 216 
England, History of, by Sir James 
Mackintosh, ( Review) : 03 


Englyn; see Poetry. 
Epigram ; see Poetry. 
Euripides, the Trojans of, 
Exile, the; see Poetry. 
Fairies, Welsh, a famous rencontre 
with, 75—Rings, 76—Children in 
Anglesea become, ib. ; see Poetry. 
Fata Morgana, the phenomenon, = 14 
Frennifaur, legend of ; , 71 
Friar, (the Pool of the Diving); see 
Poetry. 
Funds, foreign and English, 
124, 260, 396, 528 


362 et seq. 


Fusileer, the Welsh - 146 et seq. 
Gauls and Armoricans, history of their 
language , 77 et seq. 


Give me my Sw ord; sve Poetry. 
Glamorgan, Soc iety for Improvement 
of the Working Population of, 256 
Glyndwr, Owain, historical errors res- 
pecting, 277 et seq.—Revolt of 
Wales under; see Poetry. 
Goethe, translation from , 137 
Goodrich Court, illustrations of an- 
cient arms and armour from the col- 
lection at, (Review) . 22], et seq. 
Gwalchmai ; see Poetry. 
Gwinllan y Bardd, (Review) 
Gwledyr; see Poetry. 
eP 
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ii. INDEX. 
Gwrachyribin y, a legend, 283 et seq. Moel y Vammau Mountain 90, 205 
Mold Post-office 115 


Gwynedd, Owuin; see Poetry. 
Gwyneddigion Society, 254—Origin 
and progress of, ( Review, ) 513 
Hardinge, the late Mr. Justice, 420; 
see Poetry. 
Havod; see Poetry. 
Helig ab Glanawg, the history of, 39 
Herbert, Lord, adage letter from 
the first ° : . 210 
Highland literature. 254 et seq. 
Holyhead Harbour improvements, 116 
Humphreys, James, esq., the eminent 
conveyancer, Memoir of, 288 et seq. 
Hymnau, (Review) . 515 
Iliad, the; see Poetry. 
loan Tegid’s Welsh version of 53d 
chapter of Isaiah ‘ ‘ 58 
Jeanne la Folle, ou la Bretagne, drame 
historique, (Review) 377 et seq. 
Jenkins, the late prebend, monument 


to . . ° 52) 
Jones, Colonel, the regicide 201 
Kenyon, the late Lord, inscriptions 


written to ‘ ‘ 91, 92 
Lady of the Lake, a Breton legend 9 
Ledan, Mr., an enterprising printer in 


Brittany . ‘ 173 
Leek, the; see Poetry. 
Lewis Glyn Cothi, account of 501 


Lhwyd, Edward, of the Ashmolean 
Library in Oxford, unpublished cor- 
respondence of 21), 371 

Literary and Translation Society of 
Wales ‘ ‘ 1 et seq. 

Literary Notices ‘14, 247, 387, 519 

Literature, specimens of Breton, 177 

Llandewi Brevi; see Poetry. 

Llandeilo, Agricultural Society of, 388 

Lianelieu parish, ancient sepulchres 
found in : 487 et seq. 

Lianfihangel y gwynt, traddodiad o 
berthynas . 210 

Llanrwst petitions to be made a con- 
tributory borough 389 

Lleyn, gentlemen of, imprisoned 508 


Lloyd, John, esq., (squire to Queen 
Elizabeth, ) monument to 53 
Llywarch Hén, extract from, 145 


visitation of, in North Wales, 
213, 371, 375 


Locusts, 
in the 17th century, 


Ludlow, the Marches Court at, 367 
Mabinogion ‘ 253 
Madoc, Prince, allusion made to 8 


Marchand’s, the, Anecdote and the 


Batman’s tale . 30 et seq. 
Marriages 120, 259, 393, 526 
Merionethshire, ancient subsidy in, 

with annotations. 449 et seq. 
Merlin, the prophecies of 184 
Merthyr Tydvil, dreadful riots at, 389 
Milford Haven, quarantine at 388 
Miraculous stone 75 


Miser, the; see Poetry. 
Moelvre Hill, tradition of a miracle 
worked on the top of 46 


Monmouthshire Guide (Review), 379 
Mostyn family, 388 — the late Sir 
Thomas. ‘ 523 
Montgomery Castle, list of military 
stores in the reign of Edward I., 133 
—Ancient weapons and instruments 
found in the ruins, 135—Commissions 
in the Volunteer Cavalry of, 389 — 
Militia, commissions in 523 
Museum forming by the Cymmrodorion 


Society : 253 
Nant Gwrtheyrn, the Bride of . 467 
Nod Beuno ° 474 


Ossian, the claims of, by Rev. Edward 
Davies, (Review, ) 104—Opinion as 
to the genuineness of, by the same, 
(Review) . ‘ 432 

Our Days, a review of the present State 
of Society ° 397 et seq. 

Owen, Grono, monumentto . 506 

Pain’s Castle, siege of 301 et seq. 

Parochial Letter from a beneficed Clergy - 
man to his Curate, (Review,) 515 

Peasantry, Welsh, their attachment to 
the Ancient British language, 4 

Peerage, the New 523 

Pennant, Thomas, unpublished Letter 
: : 219 

Philosophical Transactions, Ashmolean 
Lhwyd was a Correspondent to 215 

Poerry: 

Abbot Mervyn, ° 29 
Advent Week ‘ ‘ - 488 
Bard, the, to his Mountain Harp, 199 


Bards, the three Puny 41] 
Breconshire Minstrel, the, 504 et 

seq. 
Cornish Poets 504,5 


Couplet in Welsh, and translation, 
156, 160 

Cymmrodorion Prize Englyn, 340 
Davydd ab Gwilym’s petition to the 
wave that prevented him visiting 


Morvydd ; 26 
Destiny of Earl of Richmond, 350 
Druids, the 280 et seq. 


Duet, sung at the Eisteddfod in Lon- 


don : ‘ ° 466 
Eisteddva-Gy rig : 507 
Englyn, Davydd-y-Penwyn, 460 


Englyn, shewing the boundaries of 


Powis . , ‘ 403 
Epigram on Woman, and Welsh 
translation : : 300 
Epitaph to Rhys ab Griffy dd 76 
From Llywarch Hén 145 


Give me my Sword, a Cambrian 
melody 185 
Gwledyr, lines to 38 
Inscription for a monument at Ceven 
y Bedd, Castell Penrhyn, 66 et seq. 
—for a monument at Havod, 194 
—for a monument at Llandewi 
Brevi 198 


~~ 
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Poetry: 
Latin Englyn ; the Miser, 436—Cupio 
Dissolvi . . ‘ 448 


Lines to the Sevi, em blem of Wales, 
68 et seq.—by the late Mr. Justice 
Hardinge ‘ ; 420 

Llinellaua gyfansoddw yd wrth glywed 
Miss Paton yn Canu yn Chwareu- 
dy Marchnad y gwair ‘ 160 

Meditation in the vale of Upper 
Tywi, Caermarthenshire, 461 

Old stanza, the Leek : 496 

Owain Gwynedd’s address to his army 
before a battle with Henry IL. 135 

Pool, the, of the Diving Friar 235 

Porth y Crwys, old couplet b4 

Remembrance ; ; 171 

Revolt of Wales under Owain 
Glyndwr 337 et seq. 

Selection from Gwalchmai, with 
translation, 318—from Cynddelw, 
with translation. - 322-3 

Song of the Fairies, 70 et seq.—sung 
at the Birmingham St. David’s 
Society, 361— the Exiie’s 132 

Sonnet 25 

Translation of the beginning of the 
Iliad, 186—of a Prayer from Vicar 
Pi ichard ‘ ° 328 

Trojans, the, of Euripides, 362 et seq. 

Welsh stanza on the Cyoeraeth 73 

Porth y Crwys; see Poetry. 

Powis Castle, order of council not to 
destroy it, 209—Ancient, the boun- 
daries of . ° ‘ 403 

Prichard, Vicar, translation of a prayer 
from; see Poetry. 

Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, 
(Review ) , 23 et seq. 

Pwllheli, appointment of Mayor, de- 
puty Mayor, and Recorder of, for 


1831] . : . : 389 
Puleston, Mrs. Susannah, unpublished 
Letter by, to her father : 218 


Radnorshire, attempts to find Coal, 119 
Recorde, Dr. Robert . , 365 
Reform, Parliamentary, 249, 521—and 
its operation in Wales . 261 
Reinallt ab Gryflydd 187 et seq. 
Remembrance ; see Poetry. 
Rents high in Wales . ; 126 
Rhuddlan March, encroachments of the 
sea near ; : 44 
Rhys ap Griffydd ; see Poetry. 
Richard Il}. King, anecdote of, 4) 
Richmond, Earl of, an old witch fore- 
tells his destiny in doggerel verse, 350 
Rothsay Castle, loss of the - 623 
Science : 119 
Sea Sergeants, old Club in nS. Wales, 55 
Seirial’s Pavement . . 43 
Shakspeare’s allusions to Welsh Le- 
gends . . : ° ° 69 
Sheriffs ; see Wales. 
Shipwreck of the Rothsay Castle, 523 


Slavery, abolition of : : 388 
Sonnet; see Poetry. 
Tea cultivated in Wales , 522 
Tithe Composition considered . 489 
Tuam, Archbishop of, requires a know- 
ledge of Irish in candidates for holy 
orders ° ° 7 
Tywi, meditation in ‘the vale of; see 
Poetry. 
Uchain bannog, a legend ‘ 74 
Valehead, rectory of, (Review) 4509 
Volcanic eruption in Wales, letter to 
the Editors respecting ; 0 
Wales, the birthplace of Chivalry, 12— 
Jones’s Views in, (Review), 111, 242 
sf ‘r coun- 
ties, 116, 382—Present state of So- 
ciety in, 125—Emigrations from, 140 
et seq.—Mode of burial in, 206— 
Edward Lhwyd proposed writing a 
History of, 213-——A coffin full of urns, 
discovered in the 17th century, 126— 
Guide to, (Review,) 379 et seq.— 
Cultivation of tea in, 522—Popula- 
tion of different places in, 523— 
Williams, Archbishop, anecdote of, 
54—South, Ruins and Scenery of, 
(Review ) ‘ ° . 386 
Wandering Knight, the 341 et seq. 
Watkins Billy, and his sepulchral per- 
secutor , : 49 et seq. 
Welsh Bible, communication from 
Tegid, on its orthography . 117 
Welsh church in London, proposed, 117 
Welsh Circuit 253, 389 





Welsh couplet, and translation, 156 
Welsh customs and superstitions, anti- 
quity of . : , 206 


Welsh Epigram, and translation . 8 
Welsh Fusileer, the. 145 et seq. 
Welsh history, asketch from . 187 
Welsh Interpreter, the, (Review) 38] 
Welsh Magazine ‘ ‘ 4 
Welsh Manuscript in Manchester, 2 
Welshmen, notices of several, in the 
time of Charles I. ° , 202 
Welsh, custom on Easter Sunday, 366 
Welsh Orthography, 204, 364, 500— 
Rev. John Jones’s answer to the Rev. 
Bruce Knight, on, (Review) . 376 
Welsh peasuntry, character of 31 
Welsh Pool, the recordship of, 116 
Welsh Representation up to the time of 
Henry VIII. , ; ; 369 
Welsh Wigs, dissertation on 89 
Welsh witnesses, their anxiety to give 
evidence in their own language, 45 
Wilson, Richard, the landscape painter, 
biography of . ‘ 161 et seq. 
Witchcraft supposed to be practised in 
Merioneddshire in the 17th century, 
253 

Wynn, Mr. imprisoned at Ludlow, 508 
Yeomanry, condition of, in Wales, 125 
Y Voelass, pillars at : ‘ 212 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


————— 


This list, which contuins EVERY NAME forwarded to us, ts still very deficient. 
Supplementary lists of Subscribers are published every quarter, and at the 
year’s end incorporated with the Annual Catalogue. 


Aberystwyth Public Subscription Library 

Adams, Mr. George, Caermarthen 

Adlard, Messrs. Duke street, Smithfield 

Allen, Henry, esq. Lodge, Aberllynvey, Breconshire 

Anwy), E. P., esq. Brynadda, Dolgelley 

Ashley, the Right Hlon. Lord, New Norfolk street, 
Grosvenor square 


Bagot, Right Hon. Lord, Pool park, Ruthin 

Baker, J. esq. St. Joha’s college, Cambridge 

Bangor, the Dean of 

Barwick, Mrs., Greenfield, Holywell 

Batley, Mr. John, Beaumaris 

Beddoes, Mr. Thomas, Corbet’s Arms Hotel, Towyn, 
Merionethshire 

Bellis, Thomas, esq. president of the Cambrian Society, 
Liverpool 

Benyon, Dr. Shropshire 

Bettiss, George, esq. Caernarvon 

Bevan, Dr. Monmouth 

Bevan, William H. esq. Beaufort, Crickhowel 

Bevan, Rev. G. J. Crickhowel 
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Rees, Messrs. D. R. and W. Llandovery 

Rees, Rev. Rice, M. A. Professor of Welsh, St. David's 
college, Lampeter 

Rees, Henry, esq. Finsbury square, London 

Rees, Rev. Jenkins, Cascob 

Reis, Mr. Bernhard, Cigar Divan, Strand 

Reynolds, —, esq. Literary Institution, Aldersgate 
street 

Reynolds, —, Belvoir terrace, Vauxhall road 

Rice, Thomas, esq. Coed Helen, Caernarvon 

Rice, esq. Surgeon, 11, Broad street, Golden square 

Richards, Rev. L. B.A. St. Asaph 

Richards, Rev. John, Llanerchymedd 

Richards, Mr. David, Shrewsbury 

Richards, Edward Lewis, esq. Swansea 

Richards, John, esq. Customs, Liverpool 

Richards, Rev. John, Llanwddin 

Richards, Rev. R. Caerwys 

Richards, Charles, esq. 7, 
square 

Richards, Rev. T. Llangyniew, Montgomeryshire 

Roberts, John, esq. Crosby square 

Roberts, E. esq. Grove house, Brixton 


Hanover street, Hanover 


Roberts, Rev, Edward, Whitford 

Roberts, Mr. Towyn 

Roberts, Rev. Lewis, Llandulus 

Roberts, R. esq. St. John’s street 

Roberts, Mr. Richard, Liverpool 

Roberts, Miss, Lianvyllin, Montgomeryshire 

Rogers, Exlward, esq. M.P. Stanage park, Radnor 

Roberts, Mr. Gabriel, Chester 

Roberts, Captain Robert, of Nevyo 

Roberts, Rev. Edward, Vicar of Nantglyn 

Roberts, Rev. John, B.A. Grammar School, Denbigh 

Roberts, Mr. Hugh, Bangor 

Roberts, Thomas, esq. Garth View, Bangor 

Roberts, Captain Griffith, Cefn Teefor Bach, near 
Harlech 

sor Mr. John, Raven Ion, Dolgelley, Meirioneth- 
shire 

Roberts, Gabriel, esq. Chester 

Roberts, Captain Thomas, No. 2, Surrey sti 
square, Liverpool 

Roberts, Mr. John, father of the Cambrian Soc.. *y, 


tent 


Liverpool 
Roberts, Mr. Peter, No. 47, Ranelagh street, Liver- 
pool as 
Roberts, Mr. Thomas David, Bell Inn, High street, ' 
Holywell 


Roberts, Alfred Horatio, esq. M.R.C.S. L. No. 64, 
Christian street, Liverpool 

Roberts, Mr. Thomas, Secretary of the Cambria 
Society, Liverpool “ 

Roberts, John, esq. Bank Quay, Caernarvon sal 

Roberts, Dr. Owen Owen, Caernarvon 

Roberts, Mr. John Michael, Pwllheli 

Roberts, Rev. William, Rector of Llanddeniolen, Caer- 
narvonshire 

Roberts, Rev, Thomas, Rector of Llangybi and Llanar- 
mon, Hendre Abererch, near Pwllheli 

Roberts, William, esq. Hafodycoed, near Harlech, 
Merionethsbire 

Roberts, Mr. Robert, 53, Swallow street, Piccadilly. 

Rowlands, Mr. David, Pwilheli 

Rowlands, Dr. Chatham 

Rowlands, Rev. Mr. Castle Caerinion 

Russell Rev. John, Llandrinio, Montgomery 


Salisbury, Mr. P. Bear’s head, Newtown 

Samuel, Mr. William, Waterloo Tavern, Bangor 

Sankey, Charles, esq. Denbigh 

Sayer, Mr. John, Tyn'y Rhyd, Devil’s bridge > 

Scott, Edward, esq. Botalog 

Seymour, Edward, esq. Porth Mawr, Crickhowel 

Skinner, Captain, R.N. Holyhead 

Sparrow, William Wynne, esq. Red Hill, Beaumaris 

Spencer, Mr. Robert, Royal Hotel, Holyhead 

Spottiswoode, Robert, esq. New street, Gough square 

Stephens, Evan, esq. B.A. Newtown, and Lincoln's 
Inn, Loudon 

Stephen, Rev. Thomas, Isle of Mann 

Storey, Mr. James, No. 12, Hapke street, Liverpool 


Taddy, Mrs. Sergeant, 40, Old Palace yard 

Tamberlaine, |. S. esq. Bryn Han y Mawddu 

Tart, Robert, esq. High street, Holywell 

Temple, Christopher, esq. 4, Hanter street, Brunswick 
square 

Temple, Robert, esq Chester 

Temple, John, esq. Worcester 

Thomas, William, esq. Solicitors’ Office, Excise Office, 
London 

Thomas, Rev. Thomas, Pwllheli 

Thomas, Captain John, Brick House, Aberdovey 

Thomas, Mr. Robert, Port Penrhyn, Bangor 

Thomas, Mr. Evan, Greengate street, Caernarvon 

Thomas, Captain, of the Nile of Caernarvon 

Thomas, Rev. D. Llangolman, Pembroke 

Thomas, Mr. J. Narbeth, Pembroke 

Thomas, Rev. Thomas, Llanfair, Montgomery 

Thomas, Mr. Evan, Bolton 

Thomas Henry, esq. St. John's, Cambridge 

Thomas, Miss, Clapham 

Thomas, Thomas, esq. Llangadoc, Caermarthenshire 

Thomas, Mr. 34, Devonshire street, Portland place 

Thomas, Thomas, esq. Pencerrig, Radnorshire 

Thomas, Edward D. esq. Welfield house, Radnorshire 

Thomas, Wm. esq. Excise office, Broad street 

Thomas, Rev. Thomas, Disserth, Radnorshire 

Thornwaite, Mr. Lillipot lane 

Tidy, Mr. Thomas, Amlweh 

Titley, Edward, esq. Chester 











Vill. 


Traherne, Rev. I. M, A.M., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.5S., 
Coedriglan, Cardiff 
Turner, Mrs. Crogen, Merionethshire 


Vaughan, Sir Robert Williames, bart. M.P. Nannau, 
Merionethshire 

Vaughan, John, esq. Penmaen Dovey 

Vaughan, Colonel, Rug 

Vaughan, Rev. Charles, Liangattock, Crickhowel 

Vaughan, Mr. Thomas P. Penyberth, Lianbadarn y 
Garreg, Radnorshire 

Vaughan, Rev, Hugh, Liwyn Madoc, Radvorshire 

Vaughan, Philip, esq. Brecon 

Vickers, Mr. Meredydd, Holywell 


Wakeman, Mr. William, Tregony, Monmouthshire 

Wakeman, Mr. Crickbowel 

Wariug, John, esq. Coed y gawen, Ruthin 

Warrington, Captain, Bryn house, Wrexham 

Watkins, Lloyd Vaughan, esq. Penoyre, Breconshire 

Watkins, J. J. esq. Cardiff, Glamorganshire 

Webster, Mr. G. P. Aunlwch 

Whitehouse, Mr. High street, Holywell 

Whitley, Edward, esq. Broncoed, Mold 

Whitley, C. T. esq. St. John’s Cambridge 

Wilbraham, Mr. Lloyd, Chester 

Wilding, Charles, esq. Powis castle, Montgomery- 
shire 

Wilkins, Hon. Mrs. Deny Park, Crickhowel 

Wilkins, Walter, esq. Maeslough castle, Radnorshire 

Williames, Major Buckley, Glan Havren 

Williams, John Jones, esq. Solicitor, Dolgelley 

Williams, Lewis, esq. Vronwnion, Dolgelley 

Williams, Rev. John, Llanfechan, Montgomeryshire. 

Williams, Mr. Rowland, St. John’s place, Great 
Charlotte street, Liverpool 

Williams, Captain Hugh, No. 49, Pit street, Liverpool 

Williams, Mr. Richard, New Bird street, Liverpool 

Williams, Mr. Robert, Royal Oak, Mold 

Williams, Mr. Robert, Holyweil 

Williams, Mr. J. Holywell 

Williams, Mr. Edward, Denbigh 

Williams, Mr. Robert, Holywell 

Williams, Mr. John, Coedaccas, near Denbigh 

Williams, Mr. William, Surgeon, Abergelau 

Williams, Robert, esq. Vroudeg, Bangor 

Williams, William, Llanerchymedd 

Williams, William, esq. Greenfield, Holywell 

Williams, William, Abergelau 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Williams, Rev. O. G. Rhiwlas 

Williams, Owen William, esq. Leamington 

Williams, H. R. esq. Penrhos, near Cacrnarvon 

Williams, Mr. William, High street, Caernarvon 

Williams, Rev. W. W. Priory, Caernarvon 

Williams, Mr. Thomas, Abererch 

Williams, David, esq. Pwilheli 

Williams, Rev. Peter, D.D. Llanbedrog, near Pwllheli 

Williams, William, esq. Bryngoleu, near Pwllheli 

Williams, Mr. Skreen, Radaor 

Williams, P. esq. Penpent, Breconshire 

Williams, Phineas, esq. Khaiadr 

Williams, Evan, esq. Rhaiadr 

Williams, John, esq. Skreen, Radnorshire 

Williams, Joseph, esq. London bospital 

Williams, John, esq. 111, Oxford street 

Williams, Richard, esq. Staples Inn 

Williams, Robert, esq. Christchurch, Oxford 

Williams, Rev. Edward, Llanrhaidr, Denbigh 

Williams, D. esq. Lledrod 

Williams, Owen, esq, Liverpool 

Williams, Robert, esq. Liverpool 

Williams, William, esq, Liverpool 

Williams, Mr. Plas-y-Ward 

Williams, Mr. Cheltenham 

Williams, Mr. St. Martin’s-le-grand 

Williams, Henry, esq. Beaumaris 

Williams, John, esq. Salop 

Williams, J. Copner, esq. Denbigh 

Williams, Rev. Isaac, Tryddyn, Mold 

Williams, Rev. R. Myfod 

Williams, Rev. P. Bailey, Llanrfig, Caeraarvonshire 

Williams, W. esq. Jesus’ college, Oxford 

Wingfield, Rev. C. Llanllwchairn 

Wood, Colonel, M.P. Priory, Brecon 

Woodhouse, Mr. Roger, Newtown 

Woosnam, Charles, esq. Llanidloes 

Wynn, Sir Watkin Williams, bart. Wynnstay 

Wynn, Right Hon. Charles, M.P, Llangedwyn, Mont- 
gomeryshire 

Wynn, Sir William, governor of Sandown fort, Isle of 
Wight 

Wynne, Wm. E. esq. Peniarth, Merionethshire 

Wynne, Mr. Charles, Surgeon, Barmouth 


Wynne, Mr. Robert, Llewerllyd Dyserth Rbyddlan, 
Flintshire 


Yorke, Simon, esq. Erddig, Wrexham. 





Cc . Adiard, Printer, Bartholomew Close. 














































































































